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Cuarter I. 


WHICH TREATS OF THE VICOMTE DE SOUILLAC—OF HIS AFFIANCED 
BRIDE—AND OF OTHER MEMBERS OF HER FAMILY. 


Tae Paris season of 1846—47 witnessed many remarkable occur- 
rences. 

The rupture of the entente cordiale, the opening of the Thédtre 
Historique, the impeachment of the ex-cabinet ministers, were all gece. 
affairs ; but none of the events to which that season gave birth, a 
a livelier interest, in the breasts of a certain class of the Parisians, than 
the marriage which was announced to take place between the Vicomte 
Hercule Gabriel Dieudonné de Souillac and the lovely and wealthy 
Clotilde de Kerfilou, the heiress of that distinguished nobleman the 
Comte de Malendroit, whose ample estates extended—it was said—from 
the plains of Ploermel to the very gates of Vannes. Nor was the con- 
dition of the Vicomte in any way inferior to that of his destined bride ; 
for, though a minor, his expectations were unbounded; the riches and 
antiquity of the family of De Souillac had passed into a proverb, and 
throughout Limousin it would have been difficult to have found its equal. 
How many chateaux were destined one day to call him lord, no one ex- 
actly knew ; he counted them himself by the score, and his score was 
always a long one; it was fair, then, to infer that he was no less eligible 
@ partie than the beautiful Breton heiress. So, at least, thought the 
intelligent Parisians. 

The Vicomte Hercule was endowed with too many brilliant qualities, 
both of mind and person, to admit of his wasting them en province, and 
those who are acquainted with Limousin, will, at once, admit there was 
certainly a fairer field in Paris for the exhibition of his great talents and 
the personal attractions for which he was so conspicuous, than if he had 
chosen his native soil as the arena in which to display them. The honest, 
but undeniably dull, denizens of that remote district, were not the people 
amo whom the flower of his days ought, he thought, to be ; 

_ longed to cope with the keen in aad qathirctinatiieiy Gein! the 
experience of the lively and acute inhabitants of the most agreeable city 
on earth,—and accordingly he came to Paris. 

How many benisons were showered on his head by his aged parents, 
how many tears were shed bythem and their numerous d as he 
waved his last farewell to the battlements of his race, it little skills to tell. 
Throughout his career he never quitted any spot, whether in the crowded 
city or the secluded hamlet, without leaving sorrowful hearts behind; and 
it is not to be wondered at, that those allied to him in blood should ma- 
nifest an equal degree of sensibility with strangers. 
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It would be tition. mite tos nesaye wale the reader must already 
feel in the fortunes of this noble damoiseau were I to dwell on the mere 
detail of how he was furnished forth from the paternal coffers ; let a vivid 
imagination conceive the of his equipment by recalling the 
magnificence of that noblesse who, like the ancient Rohans, dis- 
daining to be dukes, refused to mix in the gay world of courtiers and 
parasites, and spent all they had upon those who knew them best. It 
will be sufficient to say that when he arrived in Paris, Hercule de Souillae 
was in a position which many might envy—his resources were vast, and 
his credit unlimited ; Ro ild himself can say no more ! 

Whether his resources were precisely such as would justify his bidding 
for a loan may, perhaps, be a question, but they were quite sufficient to 
insure him success whenever he asked for one ; and touching the extent 
of his credit, if he did not hawk it about on Change, and make himself 
a world’s wonder in the eyes of bankers, it was simply because he pre- 
ferred a less ostentatious and public mode of doing business. 

He had fancies, too, which, for a young man of a rank so exalted as 
his, were rather unusual. Though cradled in aristocratic prejudices, and 
accustomed to read the history of his family in the annals of his country, 
he sedulously avoided the court of his sovereign. 

“No man’s independence,” he was in the habit of saying, ‘‘is safe 
when once he prostrates himself, though only in courtesy, at the foot of 
the throne. If the safety of my king and country require it, L-shalk 
know how to serve them at a distance; I could even sod slavery ‘and 
chains in such a cause !” 

These were noble sentiments, and that he might keep them intact 
and his mind uncontaminated by the example of courtiers, he forbore to 
swell the crowd that thronged to the Tuileries, or sought the pleasant 
circles at Neuilly and Compiégne. He even went further, and literally 
eschewed the whole Faubourg St. Germain ; partly, he said, on account of 
their antiquated notions, which ill-assorted with modern enterprise, and 
partly because there was so little left now of the true noblesse de ['épée, 
the race ret become almost identified with the noblesse de la robe, a 
class which he held in the greatest aversion. So strong, indeed, was this 
feeling that no persuasion could ever induce him to frequent that central 
part of Paris called the Jle de la Cité. | 

“Tt is true,” he was wont to observe, “ the chapel of St. Louis, with 
whom my ancestors bled in Africa, still stands there, but to what uses is 
it now employed? It merely serves as an appendage to the ‘Salle des 
pas perdus,’ where the iniquity of the law finds acriminal in every bold 
spirit who dares to think and act for himself; where a code of opinions 
is proclaimed to which a slavish subservience is exacted, and in default of 
its mor eres opinion demands a victim.” 

For this reason, and for some others equally cogent, but which need 
not now be adverted to, the Vicomte Hercule Gabriel Dieudonné de 
Souillac selected his residence in the quarter of the Chaussée d’Antin, 
and t his occupations and amusements in that wealthier and more 

n vicinity. How he lived there will presently be stated, but it 
" proper in the first instance to say a few words of the charming 
girl to whom, it was now openly d he was shortly to be united. 

Clotilde de Kerfilou, who, in feudal times would have borne the appel- 
lation of the Chatellaine de Malendroit, was a miracle of wit and beauty. 
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So bewitching was her air, and so captivating were her accents, that none. 
who listened to her or came under her influence, but at once surrendered 
his judgment and free-will, and implicitly obeyed her power. The fables. 
of antiquity and the romances of the middle ages, delight to dwell on the 

lis and enchantments practised by lovely women ; but from the days 
of Circe and Calypso to those of Morgana and Armida, ay, even down to 
Ninon de l’Enclos, or Madame le never was seen & creature 
‘more thoroughly versed in the art of ination than Clotilde de Ker- 
filou. Her honeyed smile, the winning expression of her large black eyes, 
the soft tones of her sweet voice, aided by an eloquence of the most per- 
guasive nature, were too much for any to resist, and whatever the object 
sought, she invariably gained it. It was this all-subduing charm which 
enthralled the heart of the handsome and accomplished Hercule de 
Souillac, though in this case she gave what she had never done before, 
a fair equivalent. But, as certain novelists say, “they were formed for 
each other,” and it was a happy chance that first brought them into con- 
tact. It befel something after this fashion. 

When the Count de Malendroit died—thus ran the tale as the world 
received it—his only daughter Clotilde, then but of tender age, was placed 
under the guardianship of the sole surviving sister of her father, a lady 
who was in every way calculated to do justice to the charge confided to 
her. She was the widow of the Marquis de Chenevis, who had spent his 
life in diplomatic service, a service which, it need scarcely be said, demands 
from him who professes it, the exercise of the most profound dissimula- 
tion, the utmost astuteness, wariness of the most cautious description, and 
ability to take advantage of every opportunity, all hid beneath the mask 
of candour and clothed by the garb of sincerity. He was an eminent 
pupil in the school of the Prince de Talleyrand, and held with him (and 
the clever fellow who said it for him) that “language was given to man 
to enable him to conceal his thoughts.”’ So silently did the marquis work, 
that even his most intimate friends were ignorant when he was employed, 
and merely knew the fact from its results. Like the familiar of the In- 
quisition, he acquired the secrets of others by an open denunciation of 
every body in authority, and when men sought a bosom in which to pour 
a public or a private grief, their thoughts involuntarily turned to the Mar- 
quis de Chenevis. He advised with all, was the recipient of every man’s 
confidence, and such was the necessity of his position, or the skill with 
which he extracted its uses, he profited by every turn of the card. 

There are two kinds of diplomatists; the accredited, and those who 
are not so; the former have ostensibly the most honourable task, the latter 
undoubtedly the most difficult. The accredited diplomatist has a declared 
mission, and all the world knows that whatever the game he appears to 
play, his avowed object is to win as many tricks as he can, But he who 

3s not accredited, has not only his own ingenuity solely to rely upon but 
must put such a glose upon his position that all suspicion of its real cha- 
racter shall be completely averted. 

It was in this dangerous capacity that the Marquis de Chenevis was 
constantly employed ; but strange to say, although his abilities were fully 
recognised, and, in one sense, adequately rewarded, he was more frequently 
employed on home, than on foreign, missions. This probably arose from 
some constitutional malady which he could never get the better of ; or, 
perhaps, from having narrowly escaped, in the early part of the war be- 
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tron Haglend end: France, s fate of on emcoding’y 5 inious nature, 
owing to a wretchedly mistaken idea on the part a blundering British 
officer, fondness for the art of war was less with the 
instruct himself than that of imparting his experience to others, 
it, was taking a very illiberal view of the pursuits 


of 
of seorronges 

this Here arte on ad owe ve sos st 
preference for the di macy which exposed him to perils of a much less 
exalted nature, and ee this ity he rendered himself very useful to 
several successive administrations. His career, however, was not all sun- 
shine, for he was unfortunate in the bestowal of his friendships ; those 
he loved and honoured most were invariably cut off in the most 
sudden manner and, such is the ingratitude of governments, even the 
society which he most affected was sure, sooner or later, to offer a holocaust 
to the alleged exigencies of the time. But this, he reflected, was the 
inevitable fate of all who cast their bread on the waters of political life, 
and having chosen his métier, he steadfastly refused to abandon it. For 
along series of years he continued then in this course, but whether it 
was that eventually his zeal outran his discretion, and that the minister 
thought his talents too precious to be devoted to more than one cause at 
a time, whether he had drawn down upon himself the resentment of some 
erring man who chose to attribute his misfortunes to the agency of the 
marquis, or whether he went off the stage in an accidental way, no one, 
not even his widow, ever exactiy knew; the only thing positively ascer- 
tained was, that they picked him up one day bon the Seine, and that 
ter publicity was given to his remains than he had ever indulged in 
Sutng his life, for he was exposed for three whole days at the Morgue 
before any of his former acquaintances recognised him. He was not 
buried in Pére la Chaise, or if that cemetery do contain his bones, the 
spot where they lie attracts the attention of no traveller’s wonder at the 
usness of the monument erected above them. His path was hidden 
a men’s eyes while he lived, and had he thought of dictating his own 

epitaph, the sole inscription on his tomb would have been, ‘‘ SrLence.” 
Contormably to the retired habits of his life, the heralds refrained from 
proclaiming his titles at his funeral, and even the undertakers were stinted 
im the accustomed “largesse,” for, to tell the truth, the marquis died 
extremely poor ; so poor, indeed, that his bereaved relict found she had 
little to support herself upon, beyond the accident of her rank,—an 
accident which, however, may always in Paris be turned to a certain 
account. There are countries in which nobility without wealth is a cer- 
tain clog on the possessor, but the Marquise de Chenevis did not believe 
this to be the case, nor did she find it so. Neither had her defunct 
husband sustained any disadvantage by the free adoption of a title, to 
which (feudal rights have been so disturbed in France since the first 
revolution) he might have experienced some difficulty in establishing his 
claim, had he not preferred his own assertion to the rights which are 
usually conferred by mouldy parchments and worm-eaten registers. That 
he was a lineal De Chenevis, he entertained no doubt, for his father had 
died on the scaffold (an aristocrat, of course), and, as he said, during the 
Reign of Terror, though some believed the sad event occurred before the 
humane invention of the 6 Ne pam and that De Chenevis was a sobriquet 
which in some way alluded to the manner of his death. Having only 
his own convictions to rely upon, the marquisate grew, as it were, out of 
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circumstances, and came into being at the Restoration, with many other 
titles. He was too single-minded to ask for “i ities,” 
not being a Norman, did not get up a-law-suit to dispossess any of 
the returned emigrants of their estates; no one, therefore, interfered 
the satisfaction which he derived from the enj t of titular nobility. 
His widow, herself,—as we have hinted,—of awe i 
it was involved in obscurity at both ends, cherished the rank which was 
to her, no less out of respect for the departed, than from the 
tion that it would be profitable to her in her worldly affairs. 
She was right, for had she abandoned her position, and called herself 
plain Madame Chenevis, it is more than probable that her brother, the 
Comte de Malendroit, would never have left so precious a charge as the 
heiress of his house to her undivided care. 

That fortunate destiny was, however, reserved for the young Countess, 
and greatly did she profit by it. Nature had endowed her with every 
grace of person ; the education bestowed upon her by her aunt was to 
the last degree soignée, and society beheld in Clotilde de Kerfilou one of 
its most brilliant ornaments. Unwilling prematurely to expose so rich a 
treasure to the gaze of an eager and (she sighed to think) a mercenary 
world, the Marquise had purposely secluded her niece until the 

. time should arrive for launching her amid the gay crowds of fahiomable 
life. The youthful days of Clotilde were, therefore, spent at one of her 
enormous chateaux in the midst of those vast forests of Brittany, where 
the wild boar loves to roam and the hungry wolf to prowl; her chief 
amusement, when not cultivating the fine arts at home, being the enjoy- 
ment of sylvan sports. It chanced that the Vicomte Hercule de Souillae, 
who had passed the bathing season of the year, before this brief narrative 
opens, at the remote watering-place of Le Croisic, near the mouth of the 
Loire, was returning homeward to Paris, stopping occasionally to sport 
at the mansions of his numerous friends, od by accident took up his 
quarters for a few days in the neighbourhood of Malendroit. Whilst 
indulging one fine afternoon in that brilliant sport which is so dear to a 
Frenchman, and which embraces in the same game-bag every thing 
furred or feathered, from a fox to a tomtit, he had the happiness to render 
a service of inestimable value to the lovely Clotilde de Kerfilou. 

He did it, of course, as all heroes do, at the risk of his own life: 
“arresting the fiery animal at the brink of a fearful precipice ;” or 
“ plunging headlong into the foaming waters, and bearing his precious 
burden to the shore ;” or “‘transfixing the savage monster with his boar- 
spear at the very moment when, powerless to defend herself, the affrighted 
girl had fallen into a deep swoon, from which she awoke only to find 

erself in the arms of her gallant preserver, his left arm in a sling and 
bathed in the gore of his hideous adversary.” It was something of this 
kind,—so ran the legend (like all legends, not very precise),—which led 
to an intimacy between the noble De Souillac and the heiress of Malen- 
droit ; and an intimacy once formed, love followed with rapid feet, and 
in this instance his course was smooth ; no stern parental voice forbade 
the happiness of the lovers, and it was resolved that the following spring 
—— witness their union. Se one : : 

owever ifying it might have been to the numerous tenantry o 

the noble arm De Souillac and Malendroit to witness the sn 
festivities which graced this proud alliance, it was impossible that 
should be gratified; had the marriage-rites been celebrated in Brittany, 
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heart-burning might have ensued in Limousin ; and if, on the other hand, 
the Vicomte’s people had been favoured, the choler of the angry Bretons 
would (ee eran tnaer entry wer ore wer anager A 
quise de Chenevis decided iage should place in e 
vital, and on the let of April, 1847, the bans were ublished for the 
first time at the ve oF i a ee aN e ae and on 
the following day (which was Sun notice was re in the 

i cis cette tap ddekchien whore the flenole coveraily 


Cuaprer II. 


WHICH SHOWS HOW NOBLE AND WEALTHY FAMILIES ARE PRIZED IN 
PARIS. 


Waarever faults may be imputed to the tradespeople of Paris, no 
one can justly accuse them of ae their own interests. Their 
to secure customers, fascinating as may be the manner in 
which it is developed, does not arise, as many have believed, from a 
merely philanthropic or vain-glorious feeling, but is firmly based on the 
money-making principle, so that when a Russian, an Englishman, or any 
other wealthy foreigner, is offered the run-of their shops with the dulcet 
intimation of, “ Payez quand vous voudrez,” he must clearly understand that 
the shopkeeper’s regard is not for his person, but for “les beaux yeux de 
sa cassette.” Sy dies words, the Parisian tradesman is not more Quixo- 
tic in his generosity than his brethren in London, Brussels, or Vienna— 
but he speculates, perhaps, a little more boldly. 

Amongst the customs which have of late years obtained in Paris, there 
is one of a peculiar kind, which has been very geuerally followed by the 
classe boutiquiére. It is this: — 

Having an especial eye to business, wherever it may be done, they not 
only fee the porters of hotels to inform them when any rich arrival takes 
place, that they may instantly wait upon them with their wares, but also 
employ agents, who are perpetually on the gui vive to ascertain at the 
different mairies, what persons of rank and wealth are affichés to be mar- 
ried, that they may monopolise their custom. On occasions of this 
nature, orders are profusely given, prices are seldom asked, and the 
harvest is generally an abundant one. There may sometimes be excep- 
tions to the generosity of bridegrooms: we, for example, remember a 
case where an acquaintance of ours, about to be married to a very lovely 

rl, whispered to us, on his way to the altar, that “ he would be F 

never mind what), “if he gave the clergyman more than a guinea!” 
(the curmudgeon deserved the fate which afterwards befel him) ; but 
these instances are rare, and, for the most part, those who furnish the 
trousseau, have little cause to complain of niggard instructions. 

The month of April opened last year with brighter promise than the 
fickle season fulfilled. The morning of the 3rd was warm and genial, 
the air was fresh and invigorating, the sun shone brightly, and many a 
heart was cheered with hopes which, like the new leaves, have their 
birth in spring and lie crushed and trodden under foot at the close of 
autumn. At an open window on the ier of one of the hotels in the 
Rue de Rivoli, and on the desirable side, overlooking the gardens of the 
Tuileries, sat two ladies, enjoying the beauty of the newly-awakened 
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season, and conversing with that joyous animation which denotes that the: 
heart is satisfied, the mind devoid of care, and-no cloud upon the inno- 
eence or serenity of either ; such, at least, are the inferences usually 
drawn from this delightful abandon of the spirits. It is the privilege of 
age, after a life rightly spent, and the heritage of youth before it has 
come into contact with the misery or the vices of the world! | 

The ages of the ladies differed no less than their personal appearance. 
The elder of the two had, probably, passed her fiftieth year; the youn 
could scarcely have reached her twentieth. Both were handsome, but 
the majestic embonpoint of the matron offered a remarkable contrast to 
the svelte figure of the girl, and the air of command which characterised 
the bearing of the first came out in striking relief against the winning 

of manner which shed a halo round every movement and gesture 
of her sweetly timid companion. 

They were richly and fashionably attired, and the most careless ob- 
server would at once have recognised them as persons of condition, so 
unmistakable is the air of those who in their transit through life, are 
only called upon to exercise the ethereal faculties of mind. That they 
were opulent as well as of high rank might with equal certainty have 
been inferred, from the fact of their occupying the apartments which we 
have described, for the “ Hétel d'’Abd’-el-Kader” in which they resided 
(we name it out of regard for the amiable and conciliating hostess, 
whose charges are indelibly impressed upon our memory), is decidedly 
the most expensive of its class, in this, the most expensive guartier 
of Paris. 

But the nobility of soul of the Marquise de Chenevis (the reader has 
of course anticipated our avowal that she was the elder of the two ladies, 
and Clotilde de Kerfilou, the younger), had always set her above the 

try consideration of expense, when weighed in the balance with real 

piness, even when her worldly circumstances were at the lowest, and 
it is a fact no less remarkable than true that she was never known—save 
once—to question a single item in the numerous bills presented to her for 
payment in the course of her chequered career. The exception (she told 
the anecdote herself, with pleasing naiveté) occurred on the high road 
between Lyons and Grénoble, at a small village where one of her horses 
had cast a shoe, for replacing which a charge was made of a thousand 
francs. ‘‘ Mais, comment donc! Mille francs un fer de cheval !” 

“« Pas precisément, madame,’ replied the farrier, ‘je ne demande pas 
autant pour mon fer; mais, il ne m’est jamais arrivé de ferrer le cheval 
d’une dame comme votre excellence, et je voudrais garder le souvenir de 
votre trajet.’ 

‘<A Ja bonne heure,’ ai-je repondu, en lui remettant un billet de 
mille francs ; ‘ mais, il me parait, monsieur, que c’est aussi dans votre 
métier de faire des impressions de voyage !'” 

“That was the only time,” continued the Marquise, “that I ever re- 
member being overcharged, but,” she used smilingly to add, “ I forgave 
the man’s impudence on account of the compliment he paid me, for I was 
vain enough then to be pleased with compliments and—sans trancher le 
mot—good-looking enough to think I deserved them.” 

It was of course the rarity of the occurrence that caused the Marquise 
frequently to tell this story, and it so happened that she was often indis- 
ereet enough to mention it in the presence of tradespeople and persons of 
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that description, who, it need scarcely be said, invariably took advantage 
of her generous disposition. 

When we remember the nature of the event which had that morning 
taken place at the mairie of the arrondissement in which they dwelt, the 
subject on which the a Clotilde was so gaily discoursing with her 
aunt may readily be surmised. It appeared to afford that kind relative 
no less heartfelt satisfaction, for her countenance beamed with smiles as 
if she already saw in the projects for her niece's marriage the fruition of 
her dearest hopes, but even we, who are the historians of this true tale, 
presume only to conjecture that such was the case, the few last words of 
their conversation alone having reached our ear. 

“ And you think then,” exclaimed Clotilde, with pleasure dancing in 
her eyes, “you think they will send to us?’ 

“Think!” replied the marquise, ‘I am perfectly sure of it. In our 
position it was the very best move we possibly could have made. Rely 

n it, it is a perfectly safe—” 

“ Hush !” said Clotilde, putting her finger on her lips, “there is 
some one at the door—oh, it's only Lucille. Well, Lucille, what is the 
matter ?” 

“If you please, Madame la Marquise, there is a person in the anti- 
chamber who has brought this card, and wishes to have the honour of 
being admitted.” 

The Marquise took the card from the femme de chambre, shot a glance 
of singular meaning at Clotilde, and then read aloud: 


‘‘ MADEMOISELLE LE NORMAND, 
“ BouLevarp pes Capucines, No. 3, 
“ CORBEILLES DE MARIAGE.” 


“ Really the good people of Paris divine our intentions almost before 
they are formed. Do you know Mademoiselle le Normand’s establish- 
ment, Lucille ?” 
me Only by reputation, madame. I believe it is one of the first in 

“Are you quite certain you have not spoken in that quarter of my 
niece’s intended marriage ?” 

“ Mais, madame, je ne suis pas capable —” 

** Well, it is very extraordinary ! I wonder how she could have heard 
of it. At any rate, show the person in.” 

The femme de chambre disappeared, and presently returned, followed 
by a very well-dressed Jady, who was endowed with no small share of 
volubility. “She was the dame de confiance of the celebrated modiste, 
who would herself have had the honour of waiting on the Marquise de 
Chenevis (a low curtsey), and the Comtesse de Malendroit (another and 
still lower reverence), had she not been suddenly summoned to Neuilly to 
receive her Majesty’s commands respecting a costume for the young 
Duchesse de Montpensier. But whatever orders mesdames thought pro- 
i to give, might be intrusted to her with the fullest reliance of their 

ing, &c., &c.,” the usual formula on these occasions. ‘‘It is not to be 
supposed,” continued the voluble emissary, “that ladies of such distin- 
guished rank as yours do not employ milliners of your own,—persons of 
extremely good taste, no doubt,—but as there is only one house in Paris 
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where a trousseau comme il faut can be obtained, and not iving 
your names already in her books, Mademoiselle-Le Normand thought it 
was only due to yourselves to remind you of her claims upon the atten- 
tion of all persons of quality, and particularly upon that of ladies of 
your exalted position whom it would be a happiness for her to serve.” 

The Marquise and Clotilde received this accueil very graciously, but 
without manifesting any symptoms of mauvaise honte which even ladies 
of rank, who are accustomed to reside in the provinces, exhibit in the 

ce of a fashionable Parisian milliner. They accepted the compli- 

ments of the dame de confiance as a matter of course, and with that 

reme air of indifference which so well became them, expressed their 
«ace to make the necessary purchases. 

The materials were at hand, for scarcely had their consent been given 
when, at a signal, the effect of which was almost magical, two demoi- 
selles entered the room laden with cartons, which were speedily opened 
and the contents exhibited to the admiring eyes of the fair fiancée and 
her fond relative, who, had Clotilde not been an heiress, would have been 
equally indulgent to her. 

It would scarcely comport with the gravity with which we would fain 
invest our writings, were we to dwell on the names and qualities of the 
delicate webs and tissues that were displayed on this occasion ; how silk 
and satin, tulle and lace, gauze and muslin, velvet and organdie, were by 
turns recommended and approved of ; how many dresses of this texture, 
or of that material, were ordered ; how many cachemires were selected ; 
what a lovely veil was chosen; or how little the high prices, which 
seemed to be asked for form’s sake only, interfered with the lavish and 
dignified notions of the Marquise, who, a propos of the peculiar curve of 
a wreath of orange-flowers, was reminded to tell Clotilde the memorable 
story of the horse-shoe, which she, in the kindness of her heart, could not 
bring herself to acknowledge she had ever heard before, but listened to it 
with an air of the most artless simplicity. 

The result of the interview was, that the dame de confiance departed 
in the highest degree satisfied with the ample order which she had 
received, and, as a proof of her satisfaction, slipped twenty francs into 
the hand of Lucille on taking her departure. 

She had scarcely gone before another arrival was announced. This 
time it was no less a personage than one of the firm of Berthet and 
Peret, the goldsmiths of the Rue Montmorency, who came loaded with 
every object that could tempt, not only an expectant bride fresh from the 
wilds of Brittany, but even the most experienced habitué of the glitter- 
ing line of shops that line the Palais Royal. Rings, bracelets, sevignés, 
riviéres, boucles-d’oreilles, all that gold or precious stones could assume 
of beautiful in form, or splendid of hue, was arrayed in the most tempt- 
ing manner ; some costly articles were chosen,— others were set aside to 
be determined on when the choice of Monsieur le Vicomte was declared, 
and an intimation was given that the gentleman's family-plate being 
rather old-fashioned, the probability was that he might be induced to 
order an entirely new service. 

“ S’il était possible, madame,” said the jeweller, “que l'argenterie de 
monsieur fut au dernier degré rococo, nous ne ferions pas la moindre 
hésitation de prendre en échange autant qu'il en possede.” 

He, too, went his way charmed with his reception, and building castles 
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of frosted silver on the strength of the profit which he expected to make 
out of the wealthy, but ignorant, campagnards! 

Other trad ple, bent on similar errands,—their names are worth 
recording for the sake of posterity,—succeeded :—M. Aucoc, from the 
Rue d’Orleans, brought a magnificent nécessaire de voyage ; M. Giroux, 
from the Coq St. Honoré, sent a splendid service de toilette; Madame 


Bouilly, the plumassiére de la reine, came ch with wreaths of 
flowers and feathers formed into the most ful diadems, and here the 


Marquise ordered on her own account ; and Messieurs Cartier, of the Rue 
Richelieu, would not be denied, as they urged the inspection of their 
richest velvets and ¢apis de pied for the ameublement of the Chateau de 
Malendroit ; in short, the Marquise and Clotilde found the morning much 
too short for the numerous calls which were made upon their patronage, 
and were compelled at last to deny—for that day—further admittance to 
the crowd of applicants who thronged their doors. 

While this gratifying expenditure of a munificently-conceived expendi- 
ture was going on in the Hdtel d’Abd’-el-Kader, a scene not very dis- 
similar was—singularly enough—being enacted in the Rue de Provence, 
where the Vicomte Hercule Gabriel Dieudonné de Souillac had taken 
up his quarters. 

The Vicomte, arrayed in a gorgeous shawl dressing-gown, with a 

ntalon de matin and chaussure to match, a crimson satin scarf with 
gold fringes loosely tied round his throat, and a purple velvet Fez scull- 
cap on his head, was half-reclining on a sofa beside his breakfast-table, 
dreamily engaged in smoking a cigar of ambrosial flavour, while his half- 
shut eyes seemed directed towards the pages of the Gazette de France— 
a journal which soothed his aristocratic prejudices without producing any 
painful disturbance of his ideas. At his feet lay an extremely small 
spaniel of the King Charles breed; a Blenheim and an Italian grey- 
hound shared an Aubusson rug before the fire; and a large variegated 
parrot—stupid, silent, and greedy—sat on a perch to which it was 
fastened by a silver chain, wistfully eyeing the remains of a paté de foie 
gras, of which it had already eaten more than its share. 

While thus occupied, a low ringing sound reached the ears of the 
Vicomte, like fairy bells set in motion by some gentle zephyr, and the 
heavy brocaded portiére being drawn aside, gave admission to his valet- 
de-chambre, one of the smoothest-spoken and most noiseless of his race. 
De Souillac raised his eyes, without altering his position, and by a motion 
of his eyebrows inquired the reason of his entrance. 

“‘ Monsieur le Vicomte,” said the valet, interpreting the sign into a 
permission to speak, though in a very subdued tone, ‘il y a un monsieur 
qui désire vous parler.” 

“Comment se nomme-t-il ?”” asked the Vicomte. 

** Il s’appelle Petitbon.” 

“F aites-le entrer,” said Hercule, languidly ; and leaning back again, 
was speedily absorbed in the fumes of his cigar, and of the Gazette. 

A few moments afterwards, a low growl from each of the spaniels, and 
a hoarse scream on the part of the parrot, which might have been 
intended for a welcome, or its reverse, announced the approach of a 

stranger, and an elderly man, very scrupulously dressed in black, with the 
ribbon of the Legion of Honour in his button-hole, entered the 


apartment, 
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The Vicomte abated but slightly of the nonchalant air, which seemed 
habitual to him, as he motioned the new-comer toa seat, which the latter 
took with a profound bow. 

There was a pause for a few seconds, which at length was broken by 
the stranger, for the Vicomte contented himself with smiling blandly on 
him, as he slightly turned in the direction where he sat. 

“JT have the honour,” said Monsieur Petitbon, “of speaking to the 
Vicomte de Souillac ?” 

“T am so named,” replied Hercule. 

“Of the noble family of the De Souillacs, of Limousin, I believe ?” 
continued the visitor, with an inquiring smile. 

Precisely,” was the laconic answer. 

“ And,” added Monsieur Petitbon, with an increasing radiance of 
expression, “unless I am greatly misinformed, Monsieur le Vicomte 
intends shortly to be married ?” 

“These questions are peculiar, sir,” returned Hercule, with a slight 
tinge of haughtiness in his manner; “ may I inquire for what purpose you 
put them ?” 

“An apology is, doubtless, necessary,” observed M. Petitbon ; “ but, I 
trust, that, under the circumstances, you will pardon me.” 

The Vicomte bowed somewhat stiffly, and put on an expression of grave 
expectation. 

“To have presumed to trespass on leisure, every moment of which 
can be so happily employed—particularly at present —is, I am aware, an 
indiscretion ; but the fact is,” pursued the visitor, with an air of bonhommie 
which seemed natural to him; “ I do know the nature of your position.” 

In spite of the Vicomte’s sangfroid and knowledge of the world, he 
could not refrain from slightly starting at these words, and the colour 
rose, for a moment, to cheeks which were ordinarily of the delicate tint of 
the ostrich’s egg—that creamy pallor which, it is said, most ladies love. 
This transient emotion was not unobserved by M. Petitbon, who con- 
tinued — 

“Yes, you are about to become one of the happiest of men ; and, I 
doubt not, the estimable lady to whom you are shortly to be united is as 
charming as she is wealthy.” Hercule breathed again, like his classical 
namesake relieved from the burden of Atlas. ‘‘ But,” and, as M. Petit- 
bon spoke, he drew his chair closer to the table, in spite of a menacing 
side-long movement of the parrot ; “ but, in affairs of this nature, young 
heads are apt to overlook some of the most necessary preliminaries. Now 
as | am, I flatter myself I may say, an experienced notary—” 

“ Pardon me, sir,” said Hercule, interrupting him; “ the family 
notaries have already arranged the settlements.” 

“No doubt, no doubt,” replied M. Petitbon, ‘it could not be other- 
wise ; that is not the point I was driving at. What I mean is this—but 
first, excuse me, I must ask you a question. Have you decided upon the 
place where you are to pass the honeymoon ?”” 

“Why, to tell you the truth, M. Petitbon,” answered the Vicomte, in a 
more gracious manner than he had hitherto spoken ; “ it is still a matter 
of uncertainty. My father’s chateaux are all too remote to be reached 
without fatigue, and the same objection applies to those of Mademoiselle 
de Kerfilou, Whose estates, as perhaps you may have heard, are in Brit- 
tany, and not sufficiently easy of access for those who are impatient for 
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and solitude. We had some thoughts of going to England, for the 
Duchess of Kent, Lord Palmerston, Sir Peel, and sev other noble 
wighs—all of whom are relations of my future wife—have offered us 
their shooting-boxes on the occasion, but we are still undecided, and, to 
speak sincerely, the fear of the mal demer is one very strong motive against 
my taking Clotilde there, independently of the perfidious character of 
the natives of Albion. No, that is a point which is by no means set- 
tl ” 

M. Petitbon’s eyes glistened as he heard this avowal. 

“ That,” said “is exactly what I wished. I told you I was a 
notary ; well, I am that and something more ; that is tosay, I have more 
than one string to my bow. I have had many clients, whose property— 
most advantageously for themselves (for I have a kind of mania for making 
investments in houses and lands)—has passed into my hands, and [ 
generally have some pretty place at my disposal on occasions like these, 
which | can either let or sell, according to the exigencies of the case, 
Now, it so happens, that I have, at the present moment, the sweetest little 
campagne that ever was seen, situated on the skirts of the forest of Fon- 
tainebleau, in the pretty village of Thomery, close to the banks of the 
Seine. It is within an easy distance from Paris, not half a day’s journey ; 
there is a railroad to Corbeil, half way, in little more than an hour—the 
remainder a pleasant drive of three or four more—nothing can be more 
accessible, nothing more charming ; and the price, for a rich man like 
you, M. le Vicomte, is a mere bagatelle. Here is a view of the chateau 
ow a plan of the grounds; nothing can come near it for cheapness and 

auty.” 

Saying this, he produced a portefeuille from a side-pocket, out of which 
he took a paper, and, unfolding it, displayed a drawing of a pretty-look- 
ing house, with very picturesque accessories of wood, water, pleasure- 
grounds, and garden, in short, the thing of all others to tempt a newly- 
married couple. 

Hercule took up the drawing, and inspected it with a critical air. 

“ It looks very well on paper,” he observed, rather drily. 

“ The artist has been unable to do justice to it,” was the reply. “Ah, 
if you could but see it.” 

“It is too far to go from mere curiosity,” said Hercule, “at least 
with my pressing engagements ; but,” he added, seeing that his visitor 
looked a little blank at the remark; ‘I am quite disposed to take your 
word as to the eligibility of the place. How much do you ask for it? 
For, as I have a violent passion bor sport, and have permission from the 
king to hunt in all the royal forests, T should not, after all, object to have 
a pred @ terre something nearer to Paris than my own domains, though 
we abound in wolves and wild-boars in our part of Limousin ; so, if you 
will name the price, perhaps we may come to an understanding.” 

: ~ I said before, it is but a trite —4wo hundred thousand francs is all 
ask. 

“ Two hundred thousand francs! That is not much, certainly. I 
think I shall feel disposed to become the purchaser.” 

At this ready acquiescence, M. Petitbon bit his lip, as if he felt sorry at 
not having put on an extra twenty thousand or so. 

_ “But,” continued the Vicomte, in a frank, easy, off-hand way ; “there 
is one objection which, perhaps, you may make. I am, as you say, and 
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as all the world knows, passablement rich, and when I am married, to say 
nothing of what will accrue to me at my father’s death, I shall be really 
wealthy; but you, Monsieur Petitbon, are, no doubt, perfectly aware, 
that we young noblemen are compelled to lead somewhat expensive lives ; 
our horses, our carriages, our establishments are costly—and fathers, 
with the best intentions possible, do not always enter into our wants or 
adequately provide for them, the result of which is, that I, like man 
others whom I could name: there is De Foisonsac, for example, a mil- 
lionaire in expectancy, and yet poor ; I lent him five thousand francs only 
yesterday ; we, I say, are sometimes in want of sums of ready money to 
enable us to do what our inclinations prompt. I scarcely think I could 
pay you down two hundred thousand francs, though my father's bankers, 
of course, would advance me the amount at a moderate rate of interest on 
my simple guarantee, only I have a delicacy in applying to them.” 

“ As for that, M. le Vicomte,” said M. Petitbon, inwardly exulting as 
the fish came nearer to the bait, “I think you would not find the imme- 
diate want of money an insuperable obstacle. I will own to you that I 
am accustomed to deal with young men of rank whose secrééaires are 
oftener empty than full, a instead of turning a deaf ear to their 
necessities, 1 sometimes go out of my way to oblige them, of course for a 
limited period, for I naturally look for quick returns. In this affair, now, 
of the chijteau, I should have no objection to take your note of hand for 
two months.” 

“ Of course not,” said the Vicomte, carelessly ; “ but as I do not abso- 
lutely want to buy it, and by way of novelty can, at any rate, accept my 
friend Sir Peel’s invitation, I do not see why I should myself in the 
situation of your debtor for a thing which, after all, may not please me. 
If the money were offered instead of the campagne, that might make a 
difference, and, by-the-bye, I shall be in want of cash until Clotilde’s dot 
is paid; let me see,” he continued, musing, “ five hundred thousand on 
the 24th of this month—the same sum in October, and a year hence—but 
no—it’s not worth putting myself to any inconvenience—a little forbear- 
ance is all that is requisite, the diamond parure and the service of plate 
can be countermanded, though I shall be mortified not to keep my pro- 
mise ; ah, I beg pardon, Monsieur Petitbon, I was absorbed for a moment 
—I fear I must decline your offer, unless indeed it were not inconvenient 
to you to lend me as much as you ask for the chateau ; not that I abso- 
lutely require the money, for in point of fact I hate to be bored about 

affairs, but as you seem disposed for a transaction, I don’t mind encoun- 
tering the trouble for once.” 

The usurer had not reckoned without his host ; the hook was already 
in the victim's gullet ; he felt that he had nothing to do but to draw out 
his line ; young men will be so improvident when the means of extrava- 
gance are set within their reach. 

“.Money,”’ he replied, in the stereotyped phrase of his class, “ is scarce 
just now, and so large a sum as two hundred thousand francs is not very 
readily come at: suppose I were to say a hundred thousand down—fifty 
thousand more in railway shares of the Cauterets and Gavarnie line, 
which will pay immensely one of these days, and the remainder in a lot 
of vin de Suresnes (premiére qualité), Roman pearls, asphalte de Seyssel, 
and granite paving stones (premiere qualité also) which I happen to 
have on hand ; if this offer should suit you, and you gave me your ac- 
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at a month, crossed— for form’s sake—by the Comtesse 
de Malondroit, Pay isto apr dora ar wean but what we might 
come to terms.” . 

The dignified rétenu of the Vicomte gave way before this proposition, 
and he fairly outright. 

“ Mais, mon M. Petitbon, of what use in the world will all those 
articles be to me ? Ea a arta, awinybeaotee inane 

ing stones, asphalte in de Suresnes—a wine, by- e I never 
freard of before ? Do you take me for a marchand en gros ” 

“ By no means ; only in affairs of this kind there are always make- 
weights, and it is easy to get rid of them at a trifling discount. 
Never heard of Vin de ! Yousurprise me, Monsieur le Vicomte ! 
I thought it was familiar to every Parisian. Its flavour is equal to— 


to— | 

“To that of asphalte, I dare say. Mais passe pour cela ; provided I am 
not obliged to drmk this famous wine nor carry away paving stones, I 
have no objection to the bargain.” 

“ As far as the stones are concerned you need be under no apprehen- 
‘sion, for they are quietly lying on a wharf by the river side in front of 
the Chateau de Thomery, ready to be used when the high road from 
Fontainebleau to Paris is made to run through the village ; a man might 
make a fortune out of that contract alone. Such incomparable granite! 
However, as you do not seem to care about these objets, I undertake to 
find somebody to buy them, and will get as much as the present state of 
the market admits of. The money and the railway shares, shall be ready 
—let me see—will the day after to-morrow do ?” 

“Perfectly, mon cher monsieur, perfectly. Que je suis étourdi! I 
never once asked you if you had breakfasted.”’ 

“Oh! a long time since, I never—” 

“ Pas méme une tranche du paté et un verre de Malaga ?” 

** Rien, absolument rien, je vous assure ;” he rose as he spoke ; “au 
lendemain, Monsieur le Vicomte, 4 midi. J’ai |’honneur de vous saluer !"’ 

“ Au revoir, mon cher monsieur—Frangois, la porte!” 

And thus ended the interview between the cunning money-lender and 
the spendthrift scion of nobility. 


Cuaprter III. 


WHICH CLEARLY DEMONSTRATES THAT THERE ARE WISE MEN IN OTHER 
PLACES BESIDES GOTHAM. 


We should be almost travelling over the ground we have already 
trodden, were we minutely to describe what took place at the hotel of the 
Vicomte de Souillac on the morning after M. Petitbon’s visit, and on 
several successive days. His apartments were literally besieged by appli- 
cants for the honour of his custom, which, for a pococurante like Bereale, 
must have been really distressing. In the embarrassment of his position 
he felt that the least troublesome course he could adopt was to refuse 
nobody, and many an honest heart was gladdened thereby. 

_ If M. Vigoureux, worthy of his name, would insist on supplying one of 
his famous travelling carriages, with those inimitable “ cries a vis,” which 
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igh only three kilos; it surely was an act of great kindness on the 
—- to take it on the na Ata vars dayie' warranty. Nor fork 
less amiable of the Vicomte to purchase all his saddlery of Caroulle in the 
Rue Jussienne ; he gave him the preference, he ot fi account of its 
being’ an old house of business and bearing an ancient Breton name, the 
“ancienne maison Tanneguy,” thus paying a delicate compliment to his 
affianced bride. Le Page, the great.armurier, in the Rue Richelieu, 
sought and obtained an extensive order for double-barreled fowling-pieces, 
travelling and duelling-pistols, with the Vicomte’s arms inlaid in mother- 
of-pearl and platina. Lebdtard, in the Rue Coquilliére, the oldest estab- 
lishment in Paris, for it dates from the year 1612, the beginning of the 
reign of that excellent shot, Louis the Thirteenth, of whom some one 

why he‘ was called “ Le juste,” was told, **Il est juste, au moins, 

nd il tire l’arquebuse ;” Lebatard, we say, furnished the greater part 
of his hunting-gear and all his fishing-tackle, and, we are happy to add, 
very excellent it was of its kind. It would be a difficult thing to say 
how many tailors and bootmakers danced attendance at his daily levée ; 
these people have an intuitive perception of the arrival of a rich man in 
Paris, and had found the Vicomte out even before the publication of the 
banns of marriage ; it was Bankofski, of the Rue Neuve des Petits 
Champs, whose struggles in the cause. of Polish independence were 
scarcely less meritorious than the cut of his garments, who made the very 
robe dechambre in which Hercule received Monsieur Petitbon ; it was 
Frogé, of the Boulevard des Capucines, who constructed the trousers 
which fitted so admirably ; Arfvidson built his coats, and Humann, a name 
little less renowned, not only out did himself in the Vicomte’s paletots, 
but had the honour of making the riding-habits of Clotilde de Kerfilou, 
Comtesse de Malendroit. Monsieur Falle, in the Rue Gaillon, who 
boldly declares over his shop-door that he works for the reigning Duke 
of Saxe Cobourg and Prince Albert, had the happiness of taking the 
measure of Hercule’s foot (he did not quite einai in the attempt) ; but 
Giraud, of the Palais Royal, was perhaps the most favoured amongst the 
hoot-makers, his boots, said the Vicomte, admitted of so much elasticit 
of movement, you felt so little géne in wearing them, they inspired suc 
locomotive propensities that it was quite a pleasure to wear them, and, in 
the enthusiasm of the moment, he declared that he would certainly recom- 
mend the minister of war to order of M. Giraud a general supply for the 
French army, and particularly for that part of it which has been engaged 
for the last fifteen years in running after Abd’-el-Kader, and destroying so 
much shoe leather in the fruitless attempt to catch him ; he also observed, 
he was convinced that no boots would be found more useful on a retreat. 

The desire for the Vicomte’s patronage, moreover, was not confined to 
those who are “to the manner born” in Paris; it affected even the 
foreigners established there, and a very satisfactory interview Mr. Screw, 
the horse-dealer, had with the noble Limousin. He managed to di 
of several very fine animals—which were not more particularly foundered 
or much greater roarers or whistlers than are deadly to be met with in 
London repositories, for the mysteries of horse-dealing is the same all the 
world over; but they quite enchanted Hercule, who was about as good a 
judge of horse-flesh as the generality of hiscountrymen. He even yielded 
so far to Mr. Screw’s eloquence as to allow him to “look out for him” a 
—_ of nice steeple-chasers for the next meeting at the Croix de Berny ; 
S imals, musseer,” said Screw, in that easy way. of his, to which 
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his fine Parisian accent. lends so great 


The eulogium on these unknown sons of the wind was, perhaps, lost on 
the daring nobleman, as he did not understand a syllable of the 
tn which it was uttered, and Mr. Serew’s purity of accent was 
thrown away, but he behaved as well under the circumstances as 

if he had been a professed linguist, for he convinced that. re 
horse-dealer that he had got.a geod pratique. The way in he did 
so was extremely si ; he merely nodded his head several times, 
Shows 2 ea EN ive words 
¢ dam,” which very sporting, and spoke in Mr. 
Serew’s opinion, as. to his future intentions. , 
to-a satellite in a very long waistcoat, 
very wrinkled gaiters, “arter all, Robi’son, 
t quite such dev’lish muffs as one takes ’em for; 
umes if they only know’d when to show it, 
; use on it when they comes in sight of 
a rasper ; five footof stiff timber is ee as the 
great wall of Chiney. But that’s no to us as has got: hosses to sell, 
; ’son? This musseer, the tells me, is pretty nigh as rich as 
old What’s-his-name down there,” (Mr. Screw pointed in the direction of 
the “and if so be as he has got the blunt they talks on, why 
he won’t object to stand a tolerable figger for reg’lar thoro'-bred, "uns, 

will he, Robi’son ?” 


i 


i 
H 
i 
1 


Vicomte with “ clever nags” was fully discussed by those gentlemen over 
a rump-steak and a pot of porter at the “ English house’ on the Boule- 
vard de la Madeleine, “oe tno we» ag had in almost as 
great perfection.as in Finch-lane or ’Change-alley. 

The ie inted by M. Petitbon found bien pienetiel to his engage- 
ment, and no less. punctual in the fulfilment of his promise. The money 
and the railway shares were forthcoming, and in exchange the Vicomte 
ve him five “‘ bons’””—most scrupulously endorsed by the rich heiress— 
a hundred. thousand francs each. How enormously M. Petitbon 
gained by the transaction the merest tyro in arithmetic can see at a 
glance; it was two hundred and forty per eent. on the face of it, to say 

ing of the profit which he got in re-purchasing the vin de Suresnes, 
the the Roman pearls, and the pavi “* There was,” 
he ademsintlentagietsol Ahead ings just then ; he was 
afraid, after all, he should be obliged to ship them off for New Orleans 
at a great sacrifice, and the most he could offer was five thousand 
franes.”. Here was a dead loss to the Vicomte of forty-five thousand 
franes, but he bere the announcement with the coolness of a Cato and 
the firmness of a Brutus, and so little difference did it make in his feelings 


543 


Si a ee Ag teams the cash, he then and there 
invited him to be present at ing breakfast, the day being 
fixed for the 17th of April. a tape 


we set our faces against the. reckless extravagance of the 
ee ee en ceca 
of usurious dealings as we have without earnestly 
hopiag for some punishment to fall on the lender as well as the borrower; 
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and if the reader shares our sentiments, he will, ere this, have prayed that 
retribution might be in store for the greedy xd avaricious Monsieur 


Petitbon. 
“ This'is the happiest moment of my life,” is a phrase in the mouths 
Pe * IE of their existence. The advocate who 
ins his first cause, the actor whose début is successful, the author who, 
feayen, “awakes, and finds himself famous,” the newly come out at 
her first ball, the orator on the hustings after his election, the dinner-giver 
taken by surprise when his health is proposed, these, and a thousand more, 
assure the world that “thaé’” is the occasion when their star of happiness 
shines brightest. With lovers it is still a question which is the most en- 
trancing moment, when first consent is timidly whispered. in reply to the 
impassioned: avowal, or when that consent is ratified at the altar? Both 
epochs are fraught with enjoyment, but the period between declaration 
and marriage has attractions little less:potent.. Hercule and Clotilde loved 
each other, as the poet says, “ to madness,” and the happiest time of their 
lives: was: decidedly the interval to which we have referred, for, however 
deli anticipation may be, it sometimes, even in this cold, cruel 
world of ours, falls short of reality. The past to them was a gilded 
dream, the future a splendid vision—but the present was a tangible fact. 
were neither of them mere materialists, but they could not shut 
their eyes to the material evidences of their position. They saw the world 
at*their feet, its brightest and costliest productions were scattered before 
them, and every hour afforded some fresh token of the confidence and 
esteem of those by whom they were surrounded. So great was that 
confidence, so perfect that esteem, that it never entered into the heads of 
any of the numerous suitors for the patronage of the Comtesse de Malen- 
divit and the Vicomte de Souillac, to ask for “money down’ for the 
eountless heaps of merchandise, the stores of glittering gems and costly 
raiment which were showered upon the lovers with so much eagerness, 
who might really have been pardoned had they fancied that what seemed 
jewels in the sun, might turn, like fairy gifts, to dew-drops in the shade. 
\ We like to give a reason for every thing when we can, and the way 
we account for the abstinence to which we have adverted, is by supposing 
that when your money is safe, it is far better to give time to run up a 
good long bill; when a customer sees prices - tually staring him in 
the face, he instinctively forbears from making pure ; moreover, 
it is so’ much pleasanter to receive a good round sum all at once, than to 
haveit doled out in dribblets ; and, finally, it is to be borne in mind, that 
even the lapse of a fortnight admits of a considerable differetice between 
fon spoken and the written value of all objets, whether of luxe or of 
Tt was not in the disposition either of Clotilde, or her adored one, to 
blight the ardent natures of those who strove in the humblest degree to 
minister to their oecasions on the advent of such an auspicious event as 
their approaching marriage, and no restraint was placed upon the efforts 
of the indefatigable Parisians, although, if the truth must be told, the 
latter were labouring solely for their own benefit. Had the fair Breton 
girl been a nameless outcast instead of @ rich heiress, or had the blazon 
Souillae’s aristocratic shield ne ame 98 with — more 
e that neither mo ender, nor j , nor iste, nor 
on sar sain any ade tien Pama om would have 
thronged their anti-chambers, or bowed obeisance in their salons; but 
m 2 
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implici So SCN NT A RI 
to enjoy reputation is, in this world, 
the surest wa ey sifup il that weilth can ‘combnsstds 

Men and are alike gregarious, it is only necessary for one to lead, 

the rest follow. There was but one feeling in all these 
people, and that was, which be the foremost to serve, or, if there 
existed another, it was a shade of envy at what seemed to be an undue 
preference. certainly ted less the inclinations of their patrons, 
than their own desires ; but they had tractable persons to deal 
with, who submitted to their empressement without a murmur. 

When left to themselves, Clotilde and Hercule could give way without 
reserve to the sentiments of wonder and admiration which the novelty of 
their situation excited ; and even the Marquise, more experienced in the 
ways of the world, could with difficulty repress the emotions which her 
more advanced age did not prevent her from sharing. But with her the 
feeling was transitory ; she knew that the day-dreams of love, however 
delicious, must come to a close, and—she argued wisely—perhaps to an 
abrupt one. She therefore took upon herself the arduous task of 
arranging every thing for the departure of the happy pair from Paris on 
their ee P «day, and to this end she was constantly occupied in the 
mechanical labour of emballage ; and with her own hand wrote the direc- 
tions on all the packages which were consigned by roulage to the care of 
the intendant of Clotilde’s favourite chateau. When these arrangements 
had been made and the happy day drew near, she gave directions for 

paring the wedding-breakfast, which was to be graced, she said, by 
all the distinguished relatives whom etiquette had hithetto kept at a dis- 
tance from Paris. The Baron de Choucroute, who had served with great 
distinction under the Emperor (but she forgave that on account of his gal- 
antey) ; the Chevalier de Blanc-bec, an ornament of the court of Charles 
the Tenth; the gay and lively De Foisonsac ; the Comte and Comtesse 
de Castel-null and their lovely daughter Aglaé, who was to be prin- 
cipal Maleabth ture amongst those enumerated ; but to give the names 
of all would occupy too much of our space; let it suffice if we say 
that all the antique noblesse of Limousin and Bretagne, who claimed 
kindred with the lovers, headed by the aged pair to whom the Vicomte 
owed his existence, were summoned to the festive meeting. The enter- 
tainment in honour of such guests must needs be a splendid one, and 
two of the largest salons in the Hdtel d’Abd’-el-Kader were thrown 
into one, that there might be “room and verge enough” for its 


s 


display. The amiable proprietress, whom we have already mentioned, 
had the privilege of farnahing the decorations which, it ie articularly 
requested, might be ch for without reserve in the bill she was in- 


structed to’ present on the return of the young couple from church. 

Duval, in the Rue St. Honoré, purveyed the wines,—creaming cham- 

and sparkling Moselle for the more mercurial guests, generous 

tte and heart-warming Clos-Vougeot for those whose bosoms were 

chilled by age; Berthellemot was made the happiest of confiseurs, and 

the restauration in all its completeness came from the Café Anglais. 
How was it possible to make better provision ? 

The month of April has, time out of mind, lain under the reproach of 
fickleness, but its inconstancy was never more fully t than last 
year. The first few days were warm and bright, but ise of an 
early and a genial spring was soon broken, and a sharp, black frost with 
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hpailstorms and cutting winds succeeded. But the hopes to which the 
month had given birth were bright as ever, and besides the bride and 
bridegroom, and the kind and good Marquise, many a face amongst those 
with whom they had recently been en in business affairs, was 
radiant with expectation on morning of the 17th of April. None, 
perhaps, experienced more tranquil satisfaction than Madame Fourbe, 
of the Hétel d'Abd’-el-Kader, as she sat in the little room on the rez 
de chaussée in the court-yard, making up her accounts. The Marquise 
and her lovely niece, who had taken her a ents fora month, had 
very nearly completed the term, and in addition to the two thousand 
francs which she charged for them, there was a long list of items 
amounting to as much more, for dinners, and breakfasts, and baths, for 
postage and porterage and attendants, for the hire of fiacres, for small 
sums disbursed, for money lent to the femme-de-chambre, and last not. 
least, for that formidable article in all hotel charges, wax lights ; and 
soit dit en passant, the price of bougies, enormous everywhere, was always 
augmented one hundred per cent. in the mémoires of Madame Fourbe, 
so that when a traveller examined his bill at leisure—after having paid it 
—he was apt. to think he had been participating in the expenses of a 
general illumination during the whole period of his sojourn at the hotel, 
or came, at least, to the conclusion that the difficult physical problem of 
burning the candle at both ends, had, in a literal sense, been completely 
solved. ‘There was a quiet smile on the placid features of the worthy 
prietress, which indicated not only a mind at peace but a sensation of 
felt pleasure, which possibly arose as much from the prospect that 
she should that day be the recipient of a good round sum, as from the 
consciousness of having done her duty by these wealthy provincial guests, 
in the sense in which that act is understood by a Parisian hotel-keeper. 
But pleasure, as the moralists always say, is sadly evanescent, and 
although she laboured at her griffonage for a full hour, it was with a sigh 
that she proceeded to cast up the sum total. Like Alexander’s tears, the sigh 
was because there was nothing more to be added to the large account. 
The joy of Monsieur Petitbon on the morning of the same day, mani- 
‘fested itself in outward demonstrations of a stronger kind. His suite of 
apartments in the Marais (his house was No. 10, in the Rue Neuve St. 
Nicolas) seemed altogether too small for him, though we can. assure the 
reader that it consisted of five separate piéces, not including a kitchen and 
a closet for wood. Up and down and through and through did he pace 
- them with hasty steps, like some wild animal impatient of his cage; now 
he would rub his hands and anon burst out into a chuckle of exultation 
at the thought—it must be confessed—of having done so remarkably well 
in his transaction with the Vicomte de Souillac, of having made so much 
money (in expectation), and of having got rid of a wretched, crazy old 
chateau, which, if the new occupants were lucky, might perhaps not fall 
down and bury them in its ruins on the first night of their sleeping in it ; 
but of its forbearance in this respect he entertained great doubts. He 
was dressed in an entirely new suit of black, his chapeau Gibus had been 
sent home only the night before from the hatter, the ribbon in his button- 
hole was a fresh one, and although the white kid gloves on his hands 
were new, and showed no symptoms of splitting at the thumbs, he carried 
an extra pair in his pocket in order to be provided against such an accident. 
In the same pocket he also carried a black morocco note-case, on which 
‘were inscribed in gold letters the magical words, “ Billets de Banque,” 
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though at this moment the case was empty ; Sem ee oR 
to M. Petitbon’s calculation, to remain so, for the Vicomte had intima 

‘to him, that he should have no more difficulty rors me bills on that 
day than on the one when they le became due, and that, in point of 
fact, he should prefer coming to:a final understanding at once in pre- 
ference to.deferring it until he was engrossed by the joys and duties of the 


was accordingly agreed between the parties that all was to be full 

arranged in the brief hour between the performance of the marriage rem 
mony and the réunion for the wedding breakfast. So much delicacy and 
(as Gearge Robins used to say) “tact,” accompanied every arrangement 
of the Vicomte, that the same hour was appointed, not for auditing (tha 
trouble would ‘have been too t), but for paying omer tradesman’s 
bill, including ‘the not particularly mild one of Madame Fourbe. All 
‘business was to be disposed of before a single osc em arrived, 
exception being of course made as to M. Petitbon, and pleasure was 
to hold undisturbed sway. It had, moreover, been settled en petit comite, 
the night before the wedding, that the favoured few who were to be ad- 
mitted to the Madeleine to witness the nuptial rites, should proceed 
thither in their own carriages, the shrinking modesty of Clotilde 
de Kerfilou, and the matronly feelings of the Marquise, pechibiting every 
token of publicity until the marriage ceremony was actually celebrated. 

If we had the power of transporting our readers to two places at once, 
we should set them with one foot in the Rue de Rivoli and the other in the 
Marais, but as this cannot be, we shall briefly say of the former, that about 
the hour of half-past ten the Vicomte’s travelling ‘britska, admirably 
packed, was taken out of the courtyard of the Hotel d’Abd’-el-Kader 
to be conveyed by post-horses ‘to the railway-station,” there to re- 
main till the arrival of the Vicomte and Vicomtesse in the simple close car- 
riage which would first be employed in taking Clotilde and the Marquise 
to church and bringing the happy pair back again. At the self-same hour 
a lutetienne drew up at the door of No. 10, Rue Neuve St. Nicolas, and 
almost before the driver had dismounted from his box to knock at the door, 
the portal opened, and out came an elderly gentleman in black, with bril- 
liant white kid gloves on and a chapeau Gibus under his arm. That 
gentleman, the reader need scarcely be told, was M. Petitbon. 

“A Uheure,” was his first exclamation, as he reckoned on detaining 
the carriage some time, and was economically true to his profession, his 
second was to tell the driver to proceed to the Madeleine. 

Being engaged by time, and not by distance, the progress of the 
lutetienne was not so rapid as the desires of the notary, but he arrived 
at his destination at last, and the only event that befel him on his way 
into the church was being mistaken for a bridegroom by a purblind old 
woman, who sold bouquets at the door; we are afraid that M. Petitbon’s 
white gloves were the cause of this error. 

“Eh bien,” said he, half aloud, when he had given himself time to 
breathe, “I am the first in the field, at allevents. Attendons les fiancés.” 

He was destined to wait longer than he expected, for a full half hour 
passed away and nobody made their . The azure ceiling and 
— columns, even the finely sculptured image of the saint in whose honour 

Seartndey se We ema attention ; his eyes were riveted 
on doors w every moment expected to see opened to give 
admission to the Vicomte and his bride. But he wwatdhil te ani 0 
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imagined to be high Dutch ; saving these, the 
sacred edifice (which by the way, is more like a Greek temple than a 
church) received no addition to the number within it ; not a priest was 
there for the ministry of any rite, not a single official personage atten- 

dant on any ceremony. 
“ C'est bien dréle,” said he, looking-at his watch for the hundredth time, 
I can’t have mistaken the hour. Eleven o'clock was certainly the time 
named, and it is now nearly twelve. There must have been some accident.” 

And accordingly he resolved at once to do what he had been thinking 
of a thousand times during his state of feverish suspense, namely to 
down to the Rue de Rivoli and ascertain the reason of the delay. He 
therefore left the church and hailed the driver of the dutetienne, who, as 
he mounted his box, made a very knowing grimace at two or three com- 
panions with whom he had been having a very comfortable petit verre, 
as much as to say, “Ce vieux-la est joliment flambé,” supposing, like the 
old flower-woman that he had gone to the Madeleine to get married. He 
then <4 we off to the Rue de Rivoli, and throughout the drive the 
—_ ’s head was thrust out of each window in succession in the hope of 
catching a glimpse of the bridal party approaching, but he saw nothi 
until he a. at the Hdtel PAbd cl-Kaders where a crowd of 
waiters, a bevy of tradespeople, the porter and his wife, and even 
the gentle proprietress, were assembled, apparently in a state of great 
anxiety. The appearance of M. Petitbon was the signal for a partial 
movement, and two servants rushed at once to the door to let him out of 
the earriage. 

“ Has any thing happened ?” was the mutual exclamation of the notary 
and Madame Fourbe, addressing each other. 

“‘ Mais, comment done, monsieur !” said the lady. 

“Je ne comprends pas, madame !”” gasped the gentleman. 

And for two minutes they remained staring at each other, unable to 
say more. When they did find their voices again, it was to put fresh 
questions. ‘ Have they gone to the church ?” asked one ;—“ Have they 
not left it ?’’ inquired the other. 

An explanation at length ensued. Madame Fourbe stated that precisely 
as the clock of the Tuileries struck eleven, the Marquise de Chenevis and 
the Comtesse de Malendroit descended from their apartments and entered 
’ ‘the private carriage which was to take them to the Madeleine. T 
drove off, leaving strict orders that every thing should be ready on their 
return in half-an-hour; and, double that time having now elapsed, she 
was becoming at their absence—an uneasiness which, like the 
electric fluid on all in communication with it, had simultaneously com- 
municated itself, not only to the whole household, but to every fresh 
arrival of the many who came for pa t of their various bills. But 
the previous state of mind of Madame Fourbe was as Elysium, when com- 
pared with the dire apprehension which filled it, when M. Petitbon de- 
clared that he had been waiting a full hour at the Madeleine for their 
arrival. If such a thing were possible, we should almost say that she 

Maasrehen: Gases iain reer her intellects could only 
equalled notary surrounding groups, unless, 
indeed, the ohiysical confusion caused by the contetionmatant traiteurs’ 
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s, who kept arriving every moment with trays full of ices and jellies and 
we feat SS a, a may be admitted as a parallel, 
Daylight broke at last, and its first ray fell the mind of a little 
wizened-faced old man-in the crowd, an optician from the Palais Royal, 
who had brought a bill for thirty-six francs. 

‘Ces dames sont venues chez moi hier, dans |’ midi, me de- 
mander des Junettes 4 verres bleus pour voyager. mont laissé ce 
vieux binocle pour étre raccommodé, qui n'est pas méme or. Je me figure 
qu’elles se sont sauvées par le chemin de fer ! ——” 

The railroad! the railroad!” cried a hundred voices,—the notary's 
the loudest of all. But which railroad was the question. M. Petitbon 
entertained a feeble hope of the Orleans line, but the truly presaging fear 
of the rest sent them off scampering, some in cabriolets, some on foot, to 
the embareadére in the Rue Pepiniére. 

. “Pray, sir,” said: the breathless leader of the pack to the first official 
he met with at the station, ‘‘ when did the last train start ?” 

‘On which line, monsieur ?” asked the functionary, politely raising his 
hat. 

“ Diable ! je ne sais pas,” was the reply of the bewildered: man. 

* Dans ce cas la, monsieur,” returned the man in office, “je ne pourrais 
pas vous dire.” 

“ Le convoi pour Bruxelles !” shouted the little optician, who had kept 
up with the best of them. 

“Tl est parti, messieurs,” said the official, glancing upwards at the 
clock,—*‘ & midi precis; il y a vingt-deux minutes.” f 

A flood of information followed from which it became clear to the 
meanest capacity amongst the wretched dupes, that the wedding-party 
had taken advantage of that mode of conveyance to leave the kingdom. 

They took their seats in their own britska in preference to the car- 
ri of the train,” observed the railroad functionary. 

“ Their own britska !” growled an enraged coachmaker—he who had 
supplied the patent cric-a vis ; ‘Say mine, till it is paid for.” 

here was weeping and lamentation in Paris on the afternoon of the 
17th of April, but no one howled louder than the little optician, not ever 
the notary of the Marais! 

Special trains are not the fashion on French railways ; the day was too 

for the ordinary telegraph to work, and the electric telegraph was not 
laid down, so there were no means of arresting the fugitives, who are sup- 
posed to have passed a very pleasant summer at Baden-Baden, persons 
answering their description having been heard of there, who lived en 
prince at the Hotel de Russie, spent their money like Emperors, and 
pores at rouge et noir till they were thoroughly cleaned out ; and finally, 
another daring piece of escroquerie, found their way into the Gefang- 
niss, or common gaol. 

It was subsequently ascertained that the Marquise de Chenevis had 
been an ouvreuse de loges, the Countess, her niece, an: actress at the 
Porte Saint-Martin, and the Vicomte Hercule Gabriel Dieudonné de 
Souillac, a chevalier d'industrie of the first water. 

Let no-one suppose that this exuberance of credulity on the part of the 
Paris tradesmen is the mere coinage of the writer’s brain ; the fact oc- 
curred in that capital last summer, almost in the manner above related, 
as any one may discover who chooses to refer to that excellent journal, 
Galignani’s Messenger. 
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THE, EULGUS, OR PASITIGRIS. 
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Great System of Irrigation—We cross the Plain between the Hedyphon and the 
Pasitigris — Ahwaz ancient Aginis— A once flourishing Sugar tion-— 
Revolt of the Prince of the Zanghis—Extaordinary Mistake of a Traveller— 
The Band of Ahwaz—Ascent of the Karun—Junction of Three Rivers—The 
Euleus and the Pasitigris—Contention with the Arabs of Band-i-Kir—Retrace 

oa Way to Ahwaz—Descent of the River to Mohammerah—The Estuary of 


On our departure from the marsh-environed capital of the Sheikh of 
the Cha’b Arabs, we exchanged the open boat for horses provided for us 
by Sheikh Thamar’s attentions. A ride of about twenty minutes took 
us to the banks of the river Jerrahi, or Hedyphon, from whence a num- 
ber of .canals are derived, and a system of irrigation is originated, which 
rivals any thing we read of in ancient times, or that has been described 
with so many encomiums, as the system introduced into the kingdom of 
Valencia by the Moors. Layard enumerates twenty-eight of these 
canals by name, At a distance of seven miles from Fellahiyah, we came 
to.a spot where the canal that flows to the town is derived from the river 
Jerrahi, and it was with no small difficulty that the horses crossed the 
dyke of loose mud and reeds, into which they sometimes sunk up to their 
girths. The main branch of the river, Layard says, flows onwards 
under the name of Nahr Busi into that estuary of the Persian Gulf which 
is called the Khor Musah. The kashwah, or dam of the canal called 
Ommu-l-sakkar, which canal is unfordable even in the dry season, gave 
us similar trouble. On the approach of an enemy, the dams of the canals 
nearer to Fellahiyah, are broken down, and the country around is flooded, 
the numerous villages on the banks of the Jerrahi are, at the same time, 
deserted, and the inhabitants, at an hour’s notice, transform their reed 
huts into rafts, and float with their property to gather round their 

At a distance of about twelve miles above Fellahiyah we passed the 
ruins of the old town of Dorak, after which the banks began to rise, and 
towards evening we arrived at the small village of Oraibah, or Kareibah, 
which being the spot from whence we were to start across the plain to 
the Pasitigris, we made arrangements to spend the night. As these con- 
- Sisted simply in strewing some dry reeds on the ground, and piling up a 
few bundles to the windward, they were soon accomplished ; and we passed 
@ night in the manner that is most enjoyable in these climates—the sky 
clear, the temperature genial—every thing pleasant to the feeling and 

arming to the eye. This, too, in the latter part of the month of 
November. We started early the ensuing morning, for we had along ride 
before us, upwards of forty miles across the plain. At first there was some 
verdure * ith traces of a canal that once flowed from the Karun, above 
Ahwaz to the Jerrahi, and occasional mounds, the sites of olden villages. 
There were also some marshy spots, but gradually the plain began to rise 
and became sandy and gravelly, stretching eastwards and upwards to a 
low range of hills of stratified soft red sandstones, and westwards, and 
downwards to the great alluvial plain of Dorakstan. Being a bright warm 
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day the mirage was peculiarly striking and afforded a deal of amusement 
by the singular scenes which it occasionally presented to our sight, and 
which it broke up again sometimes with the y of a revolving kaleidos- 
pe. Our hilarity was still more excited when we came up to some in- 
significant object—a bush—often a mere stone, which had for many 
minutes previously been creating the most varied surmises as to whether 
it was a man, acamel, some great ruinous edifice, a whole forest turned 
topsy-turvy, or the same reflected in the bosom of a calm lake. 

At length, amidst a variety of perplexing images, the houses of Ahwaz 
were positively made out, to our infinite sati ion we also soon after- 
wards perceived the steamer Euphrates lying a little below the town 
whither it had been brought in safety by Lieut. Cleaveland. 

This town of Ahwaz on the Karun or Pasitigris is a site of great inter- 
est, both from its antiquity, its peculiar position on the river, at a point 
where a range of hills and rocks have ever presented a natural obstacle 
to the navigation, and from some peculiar features in its history, more 
ory ug once extensive and prosperous cultivation of the sugar-cane 
at this 

Aginis is noticed by Strabo as a village of Susians on the Pasitrigris, 
situated at a point where boats had to unload and the goods to be carried 
a certain distance by land. This intimation of a natural obstruction 
on the river serves to identi“y the ancient Aginis satisfactorily with the 
modern Ahwaz. 

The same place under its modern denomination of Hawaz, or Ahwaz, 
which is ‘enlies form of the Arabic Huz “a body of people,” was for- 
merly, as we learn from Abu-l-fadah, the name of a district, one of the 
largest and most prosperous in Khuzistan, and the town was called 
Suk al Ahwaz. This district, we also further learn from the “‘ Tohfat 
ul Alim,” a modern work composed for the information and at the desire 
of the celebrated Mir Alem, of Hyderabad, by Mir Abdul Latif, a 
learned relative, and a native of Shuster, the present capital of Susiana, 
and a translation from which, relative to Ahwaz, was communicated by 
Colonel Taylor to Captain Robert Mignan, comprised all that portion 
of the country which is watered by the Karun from Ahwaz, upwards 
to Band-i-Kir, and the band, or dyke, partly natural, and partly artificial, 
of Ahwaz, restrained the waters so that they completely overflowed 
the land, and, “ not a drop was lost to the purposes of cultivation.” 

The city and district attained the zenith of its prosperity at the time of 
the first Khalifs of the Abbasside dynasty. Abu-l-fadah describes the 
river of Ahwaz, as that portion of the river Karun was then called which 
flowed between Band-i-Kir and Ahwaz, as having its banks adorned with 
gardens and houses, and enriched by extensive plantations of 
su other valuable productions of the vegetable kingdom. 

“ The city of Ahwaz,” says Mir Abdul Latif, and allowance must here 
be made for Oriental exaggeration, ‘‘was one of the largest cities of 
Khbuzistan, or indeed in the other kingdoms of the world few are to be 
seen equal to it in size and extent. What are now thick and impervious 
woods were once extensive plantations of sugar-cane. Large vats and 
manufactories of sugar were also in existence, and mill-stones and other 
implements of the art of the sugar-baker, are even now so profusely 
scattered over the ancient site, that it is impossible to number them. 

“‘ During the dynasty of the Abassides, the city was at the height of 
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its prosperity. Its extent in breadth is to be forty parasangs, 
throvghout which ruins and remains of tome re edifices, caravan- 
serais, and mosques are strewed.* * * The khalifs within whose dominions 
was comprehended most of the habitable world, named this city ‘the 
source of food and wealth,’ the inhabitants of which in their riches and 
luxury, excelled the rest of the world.” 

As, however, to use the words of the Oriental philosopher, “ wealth is 
the parent of pride and insubordination,” the people of Ahwaz revolted 
from the khalifs, and Abi ebn Mohammed, the astrologer, surnamed 
“Prince of the Zanghis” from his having recruited his army among the 
Zanghis or Nubian slaves, who were apparently employed in the sugar 
factories, took the field with a powerful force, and contended for years 
against the monarchs of the house of Abbas. 

But the Prince of the Zanghis was ultimately defeated and obliged to 
surrender his person and his state to the discretion of the khalif, and 
Gibbon, who gives to the prince the euphonious name of Harmozan, has 
related at length the interview of the prisoner with the triumphant khalif, 
as illustrative of the manners of the time. 

Ahwaz, however, never recovered this blow. The rebellious spirit of 
the people had so disgusted the khalifs, that they ceased to favour the 
place. The slaves were unwilling to return to their labours, and the re- 
maining population fell into private feuds and bickerings. Anarchy and 
oppression ensued ; the weaker fled, industry ceased, and with it the pro- 
duction of wealth and the usual resort of merchants. 

According to Samaani (Kitab ul Ansad, article Ahwaz) already in the 
twelfth century of our era, the pristine fame and prosperity of this place 
no longer existed, any more than its proud palaces, and learned luxurious 
and wealthy citizens. The last poor remnant of this once prosperous popu- 
lation ultimately abandoned their plantations and the other sources of their 
riches and destructive pride, and sank into desolation—the abundant 
mill-stones noticed by the Oriental historians almost alone remaining in 
the present day to attest to the former great sugar produce which, 
according to the same writers, was conveyed from hence all over the 
world. 

Ahwaz is now only a small village of about a hundred houses, inhabited 
by Sabzans or Tsabians, whose chief, Sheikh Madhkur, is subject to the 
Shiekh of the Cha’bs. Many of the inhabitants own small bagalahs 
which trade and carry pilgrims between Mohammerah and Shuster. 

The most interesting objects of antiquity to be found in the neighbour- 
hood, are the numerous great flat circular mill-stones, used in the former 
_ sugar-factories, many of which are from four to six feet in diameter, 
and are met with in abundahce. They attest to the existence of a 
branch of industry at this place, as before historically shown, which may 
yet be revived aa hipster times. Immediately behind the town are traces 
of a bridge and of a canal of irrigation formerly drawn from the Karun, 
and the ground is strewn with fragments of hewn stone, burnt brick tiles, 
andjpottery. Kufie coins in gold and silver, intaglios on cornelian and 
onyx, and other gems are occasionally met with. 

Flights of hewn steps are plainly discernible on the rocks of supra- 
cetaceous sandstone which rise out of the plain immediately beyond the 
village, where are also many sepulchral grottoes, and some rock-hewn 


cisterns for water. The north-eastern face of this sandstone ridge is 
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ipitous and cavernous. Observing a flock of pigeons wend their way 
into one of these caves one day that I was exploring the hills without 
any one with me, 1 descended the acclivity on that side very stealthil 
and cautiously, that I might get a shot at them. The result of this 
proceeding was, that I stood confronted at the entrance of the cave with 
two jackal apparently little expecting such a visitor. They bounded, 
however, quickly into the dark recesses of the cave, while a fox stole 
away at the same moment round the outer corner. This animal liveli- 
ness did not, however, prevent my getting both barrels discharged into 
the flock of pigeons as they dashed in a body out of the cave, and three 
of their number fell victims to the onslaught. Human bones are, also, 
met with in these caves, where porcupines and scorpions also abound, as 
well as other strange things. The latter noxious creatures are particu- 
larly frequent at Ahwaz, from the great summer heats and numerous 
hiding-places amid rocks and stones. The “ Tohfat ul Alim” alludes to 
the excessive heats of summer at this place, and the Samm, or Simoon, is 
both frequent and pernicious. 

It is impossible to pass over in silence one of the most extraordinary 
mistakes that I have ever seen made by a traveller. Captain Robert 
Mignan, who visited Ahwaz in 1826, and the account of whose visit is 
printed in the second volume of the “ Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society,” actually mistook the range of sandstone hills at Ahwaz, for 
ruins of the city of olden time! After speaking of the remains of a bridge 
that are still visible behind the town, he says, 

“Here, too, commences the whole mass of ruins, extending, at least, 
ten or twelve miles in a south-easterly direction. * * * I could not 
find any person who had been to the end of these ruins. According to 
the inhabitants, their extent would occupy a journey of two months !” 

What must the natives have thought of such an inquirer ? That these 
passages can only refer to the rocks is further manifest from other obser- 
vations. Speaking of another so-called mound, he says, “ it extended so 
far that his eye could not comprehend its limits.” And further on he adds : 


Several mounds of masonry form one connected chain of rude unshapen, 
flaked rock, lying in such naturally-formed strata, that the very idea that any 

rt of the materials had been accumulated by human labour, from a distant site, 
is scarcely adinissible. The soil on which these ruins rest is peculiarly soft and 
sandy: the country does not become rocky until the immediate vicinity ot 
Shuster ; and even water-carriage thence is attended with considerable toil and 
expense. Yet the height of these mountainous ruins and misshapen masses, 
induces me to think, that tle site must have been by nature elevated at the time 
the city was built ; although, from the flatness of the surrounding country, I 
should be inclined to oppose such a conjecture ; more particularly as there are 
no mountains between the Shat el Arab ahd the Backtiyari chain, which is 
seen hence running north-west and south-east. 
_ Let me not be supposed to exaggerate, when I assert that these piles of ruin, 
irregular, craggy, and in many places inaccessible, rival in appearance those of 
the Backtiyari, and are discernible from them and for nearly as many miles in 


an opposite direction. 

It is the more necessary to instance this extraordinary case of miscon- 
ception on the part of an otherwise intelligent observer, as the traveller 
in question upbraids Colonel Macdonald Kinneir, for having visited the 
same districts under the auspices of our ambassador, and yet neglected to 
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investigate ruins of such vast extent and magnitude! And that, therefore, 
without such an explanation, the same oversight and neglect might be 
attributed to ourselves. No wonder that Captain Mignan should state 
that the natives quarry the hewn stone without exhausting the material, 
and that as large a city as any now existing might be built from the ruins 
that he saw. The simple fact of the case is, that the ruins he saw were 
those of nature, the walls he explored were stratified beds of rock, and 
the “mountainous misshapen masses” were neither more nor less than por- 
tions of the same outlying ridge of hills, which in places called the Ham- 
rim, extend, with slight interruptions in their continuity, from the head of 
the Persian Gulf to the Tigris, beyond Tekrit, a distance of upwards of 
six hundred miles. 

This range of sandstone hills crosses the river in four distinct ledges of 
rock, two of which are, however, covered during a portion of the year. 
The remains of the well which was built across the chief of these ledges, 
in the prosperous days of Ahwaz, to turn the waters into the canal, are 
also distinctly visible. The river is at this point about three hundred 

ards in width with an island in the centre. On the one side the waters 
fall over the rocks and massive masonry like a cataract, but on the 
western side they have worn away the bank so as to have made a deep 
channel, varying at different seasons of the year from twenty to forty 
yards in width, and through which Lieutenant Selby took the Assyria 
steamer. 

Lieutenant Selby has laid much stress upon this exploit (see “ Journal of 
the Royal Gosmmehied Society,” vol. xiv., p. 219, e¢ seg.), and the spirit and 
perseverance manifested in the undertaking, fully merit every possible en- 
comium. But such success cannot be fairly contrasted with the movements 
of the Euphrates steamer. No attempt was made by those in command of 
that vessel to surmount the difficulty. The Euphrates is also, I believe, a 
larger vessel, with greater draught of water than the Assyria. Lieutenant 
Selby did not himself succeed on his first ascent of the Karun in June, 
1841, or in what he terms “ the lowest season.”” Now with all deference, 
the river is still supplied by melting snows in June, and as there is little 
or no rain from June to November, it would appear that every month be- 
tween the two the waters must be getting lower and lower. Lieutenant 
Selby succeeded in March when the waters are at the highest. 

The discussion, however, is of trifling importance ; honour be to where 
it is due. Lieutenant Selby did take the Assyria up the Karun beyond 
Ahwaz, while the Euphrates steamer remained below the celebrated Band, 
and a party was made, consisting of the same persons who visited the Sheikh 
of the Cha’bs, to ascend the river in a native boat. On this expedition, 
“the boat being propelled but slowly up the river, the banks appeared to be 
peculiarly monotonous and uninteresting. Few natives were to be seen, 
now and then a miserable-looking woman of the Bawi tribe, coming down 
to get water on the left bank, or a stray wanderer of the Anafijah on the 
right. These Anafijah occupy the right bank of the Karun, below Band-i- 
Kir. They possess large flocks of sheep and camels, and are gn 
Dliyat, or wandering. The first town or village met with was Wais, whic 
contains about three hundred houses, and is thirty-five miles from Ahwaz 
by the river, and from this point to Band-i-Kir, the river extends in one 
uninterrupted reach nearly due north and south, This very remarkable 
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circumstance has led both Layard and Lieutenant Selby to believe, that 
this portion of the actual channel is an artificial eut, the continuation of 
the eanal, called Ab-i-Gargar, cut by from Shuster, and which is 
said to have been pr to Ahwaz. We left Ahwaz on the 26th of 
November, and arrived at Band-i-Kir on the 29th, after three days’ tedious 
j . Three noble streams, the river Dizful, the aap ree - Ab-i- 
Gargar, unite at this point, onl by a strange mistake, whi as been 
since corrected, the in a that which is a canal to us asa river, 
and the river as a canal.* 

Whatever discussion there may still arise with regard to certain other 
points in reference to the extraordinary light that has been thrown upon 
that most curious and interesting subject—the hydrography of Susiana — 
by the researches of Colonel Chesney, Major Rawlinson, Mr. Layard, and 
Lieutenant Selby, it still appears that we were the first to determine the 
point of junction of the three rivers, and that we also obtained on this 
oecasion thefirst notice of the existence of the Shawur or Shapur, on which 
are the ruins of the renowned Shushan or Susa. 

The statement made by Arrian that Nearchus ascended the Pasitigris 
to Susa, and that aierendas descended from that city to the Persian Gulf, 
by the Eulcous, leave tittle doubt that both names were alike applied to the 
* seca At the same time it also appears that when Diodorus Siculus 
describes Eumenes as crossing the Pasitigris to attack Antigonus, who 
retreated to the Euleus, that by that name the Shawur or Shapur is 
meant, and which river passing immediately through Sus, is also more par- 
ticularly the Ulai of Scripture. Most of the difficulties in the ancient hy- 
drography of Susiana are cleared up by admitting, as I argued in my Re- 
searches, &c., and as is admitted by Mr. Layard, that the Shawur, as a 
tributary to the Karun, is the Ulai of Daniel and the Euleus of Diodorus 
Siculus, and that the united waters of the Shapur, the Dizful, and the 
Karun, were also known by that name, as well as by the name of Pasiti- 


8. 
ie Long in the “Journal of the Royal Geographical Society” (vol. 
xii., p. 105), insists upon this being his original theory. I can only say 
that as far as the Shapur is concerned, when we first heard of it as a river 
flowing through Shush, we naturally at once felt that that river was the 
same as the Ulai and the Eulceus; and it is so recorded in the parliamen- 
tary report of the labours and proceedings of the expedition, which report 
was also printed in the “ Journal of the Royal Geographical Society,” and 
before which time the existence of such a river as the Shapur was not, I 
believe, known in Europe. 

The boatmen took up their stations in the Ab-i-Gargar, as it was our 
intention to proceed upwards to Shuster, but this was prevented by a 
series of untoward incidents. The Arabs of Band-i-Kir not only de- 
manded tribute or customs to allow us to pass onwards, but that to an 
amount which was quite out of the question. Many loud and vociferous 
conferences were held upon the subject, to induce them to diminish their 
exorbitant demands, but without success. The more they were pacifically 
reasoned with, the more confident and imperious they became. At length 





* “ The Arabs about Shuster,” says Mr. Layard (“ Journal of the Royal Geogra- 
ical Society,” vol. xvi. p. 60), “ still fall into the same error, and call the Ab-i- 
argar the Karun, and the main body of the river Shateil, or littie stream. This 
exactly tallies with the information we received.” 
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Major Estcourt resolved upon giving up the intended ascent and return- 
ing, but here a new difficulty arose. By this proceeding the Arabs got: 
no tribute whatsoever, and so they opposed themselves to our rture 
either way. Major Esteourt and Lieutenant Charlewood jumped ashore 
to get the kedge on board, in doing which they were forcibly opposed by 
the Arabs, while I stood with my fowling-piece in hand, and one of the 
servants—Mohammed by name—had also seized a carbine, ready to 
shoot the first who would strike our friends. Luckily, however, the boat 
was got off without injury to any one, but not without much contention. 
It has always appeared to me that this struggle might have been avoided, 
and our objects gained, had the usual tribute been tendered and the boat- 
men made to push on regardless of risk. It may be urged against this, 
that the boatmen were in collusion with the Arabs and would not have 
gone on, and that if we had pushed on without satisfying the Arabs, they 
would have attacked us from the banks. But experience has always been 
in favour of quick and resolute proceedings with Orientals. 

Subsequently, and in the year 1842, Lieutenant Selby took the Assyria 
steamer up the Ab-i-Gargar to the band of Mahbazan, two miles from 
Shuster, and Mr. Layard explored the ruins of a great city that extended 
over an expanse of nearly nine miles in circumference, at the junction of 
the Karun and the Ab-i-Gargar. These ruins presented remains of three 
different epochs. Enormous masses of kiln-burnt bricks, with cement of 
bitumen, which belonged to the remote ages of the Kayanian kings ; 
hewn stones with marks in the centre, as are observable at Al Hadhr, I[s- 
pahan, &c., and which Mr. Layard considers to be indicative of a Sasanian 
origin, and Kufic inscriptions illustrative of early Mohammedan times. 

Dropping down with the current one day and a night took us back to 
Ahwaz, where we arrived on the 29th, and on the 2nd of December the 
steamer took its way down the Karun to Mohammerah. Between these 
two places the general course of the river is from north-north-east to 
south-south-west, passing through a country which is abundantly wooded 
and very thinly populated by Arabs of the Bawi and Idris tribes, subject 
to the Sheikh of Cha’b. 

The river winds but little as far as the village of Kut Abdullah, but 
beyond that“it becomes very serpentine as far as Ismailiyeh, which is a 
small town belonging to the Bawi Arabs, who carry on a little trade with 
Shuster and Mohammerah. Seven miles south by east of Ismailiyeh we 
ey Idrisiyah, a small fort and town, like its predecessor, on the left 

ank. Eight miles below this again was a holy site called Imam Ali 
Husein, and ten miles east of this a village called Rubain ibn Yakub. At 
a distance of twelve miles from this we came to the Karun el Amah, or 
Khor Kobban, by which we had previously entered into the Dorak canal; 
and we ultimately reached our old station off Mohammerah on the 5th 
of December. 

Before proceeding to narrate the events that took place almost imme- 
diately subsequent to this visit to the Cha’b Arabs ; and the ascent of the 
Karun, it must be mentioned here that the next day, December 6th, the 
steamer proceeded down the Khor Bahmehshir, further than it had 
hitherto been, and not many miles from its estuary. On this occasion 
_ an excursion was made pore He to search for the old channel of the 


Karun, which Layard calls the Khor Kobban, and which he says before 
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its discharge was divided into three branches, a circumstance that would 
account for the curious detail presented in all maps previous to the 
Euphrates expedition, of the mouths of the Shat el Arab and Karun. Our 
way lay over a level plain, for the most part encrusted with salt. At a 
distance of a few miles we came to a ruined hamlet and a well. Close 
by was a bush, a rare thing in the plain; and as I left the party to ex- 
amine it, I disturbed a large hyena that was crouched in its centre, 
Several shots were fired at the unwieldy beast, but without any effect. A 
little beyond this we came to the channel of a river, but whether the bed 
of the Karun, before Kerim Khan's time, or only one of the beds, cannot, 
as we did not go any further, be satisfactorily determined. On our re- 
turn to the steamer, we were much surprised at seeing all hands turned 
out to watch our approach. The bulwarks were lined with curious faces, 
and the paddle-boxes were surmounted by figures on the anxious look- 
out. When we got on board the mystery was cleared up. The mirage 
had magnified and contorted our persons in the most extraordinary man- 
ner, ated further amused itself by multiplying us into an army of 


giants. 








THE EXILE’S RETURN. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER, ESQ. 


Att—all are changed—each old familiar place, 

Each bright-green spot where I in childhood played, 
The woods are green, but yet they give no trace 

Of those lone paths where I so oft have strayed ; 
There is afar a bright and sunny land, 

Where, through long years, I lived from all estranged, — 
Yet my heart yearned once more again to stand 

Near my old home—I come—and all is changed. 


All, all are changed—the friends I loved of yore, 
The dear companions of my boyhood’s day, 
They pass as strangers by my father’s door, 
Round which each summer-eve we used to play ; 
Oh, that the world should have such power to blight 
Each sunny future that the past arranged ; 
That youth should be a vision of the night 
From which we wake to find, that—all is changed! 


All, all are changed—my gentle sister’s voice, 
I hear not now its tones of happy glee! 
Where are my brothers ; will they not rejoice ? 
If friends prove cold, they still welcome me! 
No! they have gone before me to the land 
Of unknown realms, by mortal never ranged ; 
I am a stranger in my native land, 
Home—kindred—old companions —all are changed ! 
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LIFE AND REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS CAMPBELL.’ 
BY CYRUS REDDING, ESQ. 


Cuap. XIX, 


Remarks respecting Hazlitt and Scott—Later Contributors to the Magazine— 
Effect of his Domestic Bereavement on the Poet’s mode of living—University 
Prizes—Third Election of Campbell to the Lord Rectorship—Sir Walter Scott's 


good feeling. 


In the last number of the New Monthly Magazine, in a paper, one of 
a series, entitled a ‘‘ Graybeard’s Gossip,” | find the mysterious veil of the 
authorship withdrawn by an incident the writer himself related to me many 
years. ago, just after it happened. I allude to his refusal to be second to 
John Scott in the duel in which he fell, so indicative of that right use of 
reason with which the multitudinous portion of social existence is unac- 
quainted. I refer, however, more particularly to the ‘“ Graybeard’s” re- 
mark upon a passage in my last paper respecting Campbell, who, I state, 
told me that Hazlitt had been the means of increasing the irritation of 
Scott, and consequently been one cause of his going out with Mr. Christie. 
I am inclined to think, that though Campbell, in stating the circumstance 
did so with the express belief that Hazlitt said what he did with a mis- 
chievous design, which, so far I agree with the writer last month, may 
have been tinctured with prejudice in the inference, yet that the cireum- 
stance itself is probable, and not incorrect. Campbell was assuredly thus 
informed. Hazlitt showed a peculiar taunting humour at times, and 
did not then reflect in what light his words, any more than his actions, 
might be viewed. Campbell, perhaps from prejudice, attributed malice 
where there was no more than the simple expression of a feeling some- 
times operating, without looking to consequences. Scott's mind was no 
doubt sufficiently excited, and though I only knew Scott from meeting 
him at a dinner-table occasionally, he appeared to me a man who rather 
wished to stand well with the many than with the few, one whose inclina- 
tion and mode of thinking led him to feel poignantly from the mental 
strife between reason and usage. He was not a man to be a martyr in 
any cause. I well remember the substance of Campbell's remark. 1 
ever laboured to retain Hazlitt for the magazine, and in the course of 
one of our conversations the poet said, speaking of Hazlitt’s disregard of 
the feelings of others, ‘“ There was Scott, Hazlitt was one means of his 
going out in that foolish affair, by adding to his mental uneasiness 
through his mischievous remarks. He said :— 

“I don’t pretend to uphold the principles 1 gm which you act, I don’t 
hold the notions you profess to hold. 1 would neither give nor accept a 
challenge. I can make no boast of physical courage. I am sure I have 
not moral courage for such a purpose; but you hold the opinions of the 
world upon the subject; to me it would be nothing, but for you to pass 
over such a matter is a very different thing ; for me I am nothing, I do 
‘ not pretend to think as you and the world do.” 

I am positive that the above is a fair statement of the substance and 
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meaning of what Campbell said, when informing me that Hazlitt had con- 
tributed to the mental uneasiness of Scott, and thus aided in leading him 


to send the But to return from digression to narrative. 

Inthe meanwhile the New Monthly added many more distinguished names 
to the list of its contributors. At this time, or soon afterwards, Charles 
Lamb, thedramatist O’ Keefe, and Poole contributed some excellent articles, 
A series of papers of a valuable character indeed, was sent by Mr. 
Wyse, the present member for Waterford. These were entitled “ Letters 
from Rome,” and independently of remarks upon the state of society in the 
“ mother of dead nations,” they contained observations upon the existing 
society there, and upon the antiquities, valuable from the d know- 
ledge of the subject, which their author had imbibed from long study and 
laborious research amid the scenes he describes. These — painted the 
manners of the better society of the papal metropolis, as few or none else 
had the means of doing, from their author having been so long in close 
intercourse with the more distinguished persons of that renowned locality. 
His communications, of sterling value, merited that subsequent collection 
and separate publication which they have never yet received. 

Near the time of the death of Mrs. Radcliffe, authoress of the “* Myste- 
ries of Udolpho,” an article from her pen appeared in the Magazine, I for- 
get whether written for the purpose or not, being so close upon her de- 
cease. Mr. Beazley, the architect, wrote papers on the Fine Arts for a 
considerable time. M. Bozzelli, a Neapolitan exile, by profession a lawyer, 
contributed some articles. Telesforo de Trueba, and Galiano, the 
last still living and a well known Spanish minister, the first deceased in 
Paris, secretary to the Spanish Chambers, were both contributors. Sir 
Hi. Ellis, the Earl of Essex, Mr. Gillies, well known for his German trans- 
lations, Mr. Moir, of Aberdeen, Sir Gore Ouseley, Mr. Lister, young 
Praed, much over-rated as a writer, and prematurely cut off by death, Mr. 
A. V. Kirwan, Mr. Marsh, of the India bar, the Hon. Agar Ellis, Lord 
a Mr. Galt, Lord Normanby, en Warren, author of the “ Diary 
of a Physician” (a paper written for an a ed by the editor of the 
New Monthly, but eogel by the publishes'elidasenny aan press), were 
among the contributors to the magazine, in addition to the names already 
mentioned. 

The poet's domestic loss and the new situations in which he found him- 
self placed, burthened with the cares of a household, to direct which he 
was one of the least competent ns imaginable, at first unhinged a 
little the temperament that required no great amount of power to throw 
out of its equilibrium. Mrs. Campbell’s death was a fearful break-up of 
the poet’s domestic happiness. Never had a wife more consulted and more 
happily administered in the circle of home, those numberless comforts, 
many of small moment individually, but which, small as they may be, in the 
aggregate grew into the necessaries of every day existence to such a man 
as Campbell. Her house was a model of neatness and propriety, order 
and a well-regulated economy were always before her steps. If, as poets 
are said to do, the husband moved in an eccentric path, if he were negli- 
gent of order, the negligence was com ted for by the ruling spirit of 
the household. The poet’s study, which he daily disordered, strewed 
with books and papers, negligently confused in all manner of ways, was 
sure to be restored to perfect neatness at the first intermission in his 


seclusion, and yet nothing essential to his labour or comfort was displaced, 
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for into that task Mrs. Campbell scrutinised herself. Never did a man 
sustain a greater loss than Campbell, when she was taken from him, and 
he but too soon felt this to the core. 

Mrs. Campbell was a remarkably neat, good figure, inclined to the 
smaller frame of woman, and must have been very pretty in her youth, 
indeed, she was well looking to the last. Her complexion was pale, her 
hair and eyes dark, her pronunciation with a little of the Sco is. 
She made no profession of a literary taste. Her conversation was cheer- 
ful, lady-like, and sociable. Her age at her decease I do not recollect, 
but she must have been younger than the poet nearly half a dozen 
years. After her loss he kept up his household as before, and with much 
that continually reminded him of the deprivation he had sustained but 
too monty: endeavoured to fill up the void he thus experienced with those 
aids to which, in the common course of such calamities man is wont to 
apply. nae} and painful hours he passed, but he resisted by calling 
reason to his aid, that despondency to which one of his disposition might 
be supposed liable. ‘I must bend to the necessity,” he observed, “ to 
that before which others have bent, and: must every day bend, and court 
reconciliation to what I cannot alter by any effort of my own.” 

I have omitted mentioning among the earlier visitors at the poet’s house 
the name of Mrs. Siddons. She was frequently there, and Campbell felt 
towards her a degree of respect which originated in the effect her acting 
had produced upon his mind. While there was nothing about this great 
actress that could be styled genius, she possessed a judgment that never 
erred as regarded her profession. Her imposing person, and a manner in 
unison with the stateliness of the tragic muse, ee excellence being the 
result of a consentaneousness of appearance, with careful and laborious 
study, rather than the spontaneity of genius, was marked by a more sus- 
tained and uniform character than is commonly the case in the profession. 
She trod her path over the highest table land at a uniform elevation ; and 
this kind of character was calculated to attract a man of the poet’s tem- 

ent, much more than one who exhibited great inequalities. 

“You have just missed Mrs. Siddons,” Mrs. Campbell would remark, 
on my calling in just after the lady had left the house. 

Then the poet would speak of her as one of the most admirably endowed 
women that ever existed, closing with, “but you don’t think so highly of 
this extraordinary actress. You do not give a fair measure of justice to my 
observations.” 

“TI can never forget the effect she produced upon my feelings the 
first time I saw her; so perfect. Her bearing in some of her characters 
wil] remain a vivid image in my memory as long as I live,” I replied. 

“ And yet you do not think her a wonderful woman ; /~ told Mrs. 
Campbell that you thought her heavy in society, that she showed no 
ability, nothing above the common in social intercourse.” 

“I did sayso. The prestige of the great actress is connected with her; 
she is a woman of good bearing, lady-like, imposing from her fine person 
and from association, but in society exhihiting plain good sense, nothing 
more.” 

“‘ That is always the way,” the poet replied, ‘“‘ where people are great 
by study; she is not y enough for you; you want to see her a 
Madame de Staél.” 

“On the contrary, no one ever struck me, even terrified me, as she did 
N2 
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upon the stage ; nothing could surpass her. But in society it is different. 


I cannot retract my opinion.” 
“| do not think as you do; she is great every where. I won't admit 


a word to her dispraise. 

* She is one of his idols,” Mrs. Campbell would observe. 

“She wants no worshippers,” said the poet; ‘she can spare one. 
R—— shall not play the iconoclast here.” 

“ But your argument is, that the greatest of actresses is equally great 
in every thing.” 

“T won't admit of her want of excellence in any thing. She is an 
old friend of mine.” 

“But that is no ment. Lawrence is a good painter, but that 
does not give him a claim to be 9 good mathematician.’ 

“Hush! you won’t admire her asI do; as she deserves to be; I see 
that.” 

“ On the contrary, I reverence her as an actress. I never saw, nor 
can conceive, any thing finer.” 

“Then you must admit that, in society, she is an extraordinary 
woman.” 

“ With the prestige of her celebrity, one cannot look upon her other- 
wise ; abstracted from that impression, she is no way extraordinary, to my 
seeming.” 

“ You will admit nothing. She is an excellent friend of mine, and if 
I cannot convert you, why, you must continue wrong-headed. I won't 
hear a word against such a friend ; she is a wonderful woman.” 

He would adroitly skip the faults of friends, or refuse to admit 
them, or gloss them over in the mest specious way, while towards those 
to whom he had an antipathy, he was unsparing in his censure. 

Mrs. Siddons seemed sensible of pleasure at hearing the effect her 
acting had produced on the minds of others. She exhibited undisguised 
satisfaction at my describing how I felt when I first saw her play Lady 
Macbeth, and how my youthful mind (I was then but twenty years 
old) was affected by her delineation of the character. She was now in 
her seventy-first year. The pleasure on her countenance was like a 
momentary sunbreak over a gloomy winter landscape, speedily darkened 
again by the contrast of the present with the past ; at least, so I fancied, 
as thought glanced, while observing it, upon the irresistible and 
melancholy course of human destiny. Her last evening at the poet's, 
was in Scotland-yard, the year of her decease, where I was invited to meet 
her, Mr. Lockhart, and one or two others of the poet’s friends, at an 
evening party—but I anticipate. 

I find from a paper in my possession which purports to be a letter 
addressed to the principal of the Glasgow University from myself, that 
Campbell had been unable during Mrs. Campbell’s illness to decree the 
— for poetical composition, which I should have before mentioned 
1 had offered to the students for the best poetical compositions. Unfor- 
tunately, the document is a rough sketch of what I presume I must have 
sent, and has no date, but the time is fixed by the allusion to Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s illness, and was therefore just precedent perhaps a week or two to 
her decease. The communication from myself to which I allude, states 
that the alarming illness of Mrs, Campbell had incapacitated Mr. Camp- 
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bell entirely from every thing like study, and had induced him, doubtful of 
his own ‘allenient at such a moment of anxiety, to call in the aid of two 
literary gentlemen to re-examine the prize | sent up for adjudication, 
to which duty, from the perturbed state of his mind, he was fearful he 
might not be able to give the attention required. As one of the parties 
thus alluded to, he had further requested me to announce the decision 
made to the principal, I presume, of the university. That the non togatus 

m entitled to the prize was beyond all question that denominated 

“ Petrarch Crowned,” that there was a second non togatus of high merit, 
but that making allowance for the difference in their education the former 
candidates did not equal the non togatus. But it is occupying room to 
give any thing further relating to the subject here, as it is only impor- 
tant because it bears upon the state of mind in which the poet found 
himself during his wife’s illness, and his utter incapacity for business. 
Hiis anxiety about the office he filled, and all that concerned the welfare 
ef the students was so great that could he have possibly executed the task 
himself he would not have confided it to the best friend he possessed. 
His mention of the university was always with strong affection. — Its 
memory was linked with his youthful recollections, and as in pure 
imaginative minds such recollections recur with tenfold vividness either to 
“turn the past to pain,” or to cheer the drooping spirit under present 
depressions, it was now redoubled in interest and still more strongly linked 
with the poet’s heart. 

Scarcely had the termination of the year approached than Campbell 
received an intimation that it was the intention of a large body of the 
students of the Glasgow University to propose him a third time for the 
Lord Rectorship. His first year of serving the office had expired in 1827, 
at the close of which year he was elected again. So highly pleased were 
the students at the conduct of their lord rector, that during his first 
_* office they had presented him with a piece of silver plate. They 

ad perceived that Campbell was still susceptible of those youthful feelings 
which he had formerly experienced at the same seminary; that with 
the simplicity of manners and playfulness which adhered to him, when he 
returned to the scene of his early instruction, he sympathised in their 

outhful bias, and that as far as he might, he became again what he had 
ony when he might exhibit his feelings with propriety. This easy 
carriage, it is probable, was not after the example of the formal bearing of 
the professors. A feeling of distaste towards the poet was soon strongly 
exhibited by some of them. Moreover, Campbell wasa Whig and they 
were Tories, and Scotch Tories, too, which generally means something 
very far beyond English Toryism. 

A supper was given to a party of fifty students, at the house of a 
gentleman in Glasgow,* to which the poet wasinvited. One of the party, 
after a brief and eloquent address to the poet said—* Permit me, my lord 
rector, to present you with a small testimony of our regard ; the expres- 
sion indeed is feeble, but the impression is indelibly fixed in our hearts.” 

_ The piece of silver plate, a cup, was then presented, bearing the follow- 
ing inscription: — 


* Mr. Gray, of Claremont Place. 
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To 
Tuomas Campsett, Esq, 
Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow, 

From a few of his Constituents, 
Appreciating his worth and admiring his genius. 
Intrata dum fluvii currunt, dum montibus umbra 
Lustrabant convexa, polus dum sidera poscet, 
Semper honos, nomenque tuum, laudesque manebunt. 

1827. 


Campbell made a very animated reply, and the evening was d in 
the most social manner and greatly to the poet’s satisfaction. The atten- 
tion of the students on that occasion he spoke of long subsequently as 
giving birth to the most gratifying feelings he had ever experienced. 

The expiration of his second year of office was now approaching. He 
was in London, having no idea that the students would propose him a 
third time. The election took place on the 14th of November. The 
‘four nations,” as they are styled, for the election does not take place 
by a majority of votes in the university, but by a majority in the four 
nations into which the university is divided ; namely, Glottiana, Roth- 
seyana, Transforthana, and Londoniana. The four nations had to 
choose between four candidates: Campbell, Lord John Campbell, Sir 
Walter Scott, and Lord John Russell. ‘The professors had made them- 
selves extremely active among all the students whom they could influence 
in favour of a Tory endear, of any one, in fact, but the poet, who, 
besides his political sentiments, had become a great favourite in the 
university, which could hardly fail of arousing a feeling of jealousy. 
The office of rector is one, in its nature antagonist to the professors, being 
instituted to defend the rights of the students, and to hear and redress 
their complaints, if well founded. 

The election came on; but before that event it was thought ad- 
vantageous by the professors that the partisans of Lord John Campbell 
and Sir Walter Scott should coalesce. The opposite party perceived 
this policy to be good, and followed the example. ‘The university then 
poet gar Campbell: Glottiana, 130 ; Rothseyana, 75 ; Transforthana, 
30; Londoniana, 28. For Scott: Glottiana, 90; Rothseyana, 36 ; 
Transforthana, 31; Londoniana, 43. Though Campbell had 263 votes 
to 200, the voting was even ; two nations voting for each candidate. 
But the nation Transforthiana had carried it by a casting vote in favour 
of Sir Walter Scott. That vote should have been the casting vote of 
the last lord rector, Campbell himself, who was in London at the time ; 
and in default of the lord rector himself not being present, then the 
casting vote was, according to the rules, to be given by the preceding 
lord rector; but here the same difficulty Brdent g A party of the pro- 
fessors, on this difficulty occurring, hit upon an expedient to further their 
own selfish views, and unsupported by the rules or laws of the university, 
called out of his sick-bed the individual whom Campbell had not imagined 
of course, to be unfavourable to himself, had previously appointed his 
own vice-rector, and made him vote against his nominator. The pro- 
fessor of law in the university at once declared against the validity of 
the vice-rector’s right to vote for such a purpose. The majority of sixty- 
three on the part of Campbell over Scott produced a considerable 
sensation among the students, who felt how ungracious it was that, seeing 
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the spirit of the university thus declaring in favour of Campbell, the 
oer should endeavour to obtain an advantage over that majority by 
a subterfuge. 

Sir Walter Scott, on hearing of this event and the circumstances, with 
that magnanimous and good tone of feeling which were a part of his 
nature, wrote by return of post, declining the Dcivur thus proffered. The 
students wrote off to Campbell in on, conjuring him to come down 
to them immediately. This summons he immediately obeyed, and left 
by the mail post haste, on the 18th of November. I was not at home, 
but on the same day he wrote me the following letter, putting all he left 
behind into my hands, and giving me due authority over his son. 

“10, Seymour-street, West, 18th of November, 1628. 

“ My pear Frrenp,—Being obliged to depart suddenly for Scotland, 
and to leave behind me my son, with some apprehension on my part as 
to the state of his mind, I request of you to have the kindness to act for 
the best in my absence, and to consider yourself empowered to do what- 
ever you think fit for his advantage. 

“ T remain, yours very truly, 
“'T, CAMPBELL. 
“To C. Redding, Esq., London.” 


He could not have been at Glasgow more than a day or two, for he 
omitted the day of the month, as it will be seen, before | got from him a 
letter, dated Glasgow, November, 1828 :— 


“T forgot to request of your kindness to let any letter that may 
have come to my house come to the care of William Gray, Esq., Clare- 
mont-place, Glasgow, as well as to drop me a single word to say how 


Thomas is going on. 
“ The professors here have been put to consternation by Scott’s refusal 


of their illegal offer of the rectorship, and by my arrival; but they are 
rallying all the slaves among the students—alas ! too numerous a body— 
to appoint a new rival candidate, and to abuse me soul and body. 

“ My friends among the lads, however, still show pluck, and promise 
me that if I will not desert them, they will not desert me. The election 
must soon take place. I will send you a copy of my speech, which must 


be short ; believe me,” &c., &c. 


I find also the following communication, dated Glasgow, December 8, 
1828 :— 


“TI send you a copy of the speech I made here at my installation. I 
am setting out for Edinburgh this evening, and expect to be in London 


on Saturday night. 
‘“‘ With a thousand thanks for your attention to my son.” 
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PAQUERETTE: THE STAR OF A NIGHT. 
A STORY OF PARIS LIFE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CHANTILLY,” &c. 


Cuapter III. 
THE VISION. 


“« Leave me not, Francoise,’ said the young countess one day, ‘knowst 
thou why the sight of thee alone brings me happiness? Because I feel while 
gazing on thee as if the cool breeze of Fontenay fanned my brow; and 
when thou speakest I fancy I can hear the gentle murmurs of the river in 
my father’s park. Oh, for one hour’s liberty to stray beneath the shade 
of those old chestnuts which my father loved so well! Seest thou, Fran- 
goise, I am choked ; I cannot breathe ; ’tis want of air alone which kills 
me, ‘Thou knowst that when a child I knew no happiness save when 
upon the hills with the breezes playing around my brow, and my feet in 
the long grass. And now, when I think of those days my mouth feels 
more parched, and my pulses throb with a greater beat. As 1 sometimes 
sit here silent and solitary, I fancy that even the sight of a few green 
leaves would refresh and cool the burning pain which devours me. For 
through the long, long night | dream I hear the rustling of the tall trees 
above my head, and scent the perfumed air wafted from tke thousand 
flowers of our garden.’ 

“«* She shivered as she seized my hand and added, in a low tremulous 
tone of voice, ‘Even now, Francoise, there is one thing for which I would 
give ali that remains to me of life. Parched and weary as I am, 1 would 
walk fifty leagues but to catch a glimpse But no, no. Iam a 
child, and led away by foolish fancies! ’Tis the long imprisonment 
which has rendered me thus weak. I will speak of it no more.’ 

“¢ Nay, nay; tell me, sweet mistress,’ said I, ‘what is it that your 
soul is craving for? Is it for some cooling fruit to quench the burning 
fever of your lips? Think not, dearest lady, that while I have life and 
health you should want for this.’ 

*« No, no, dearest Francoise, ’tis none of this,’ returned the countess, 
with the same shudder which I had observed before. ‘ Dost thou remem- 
ber those two light and feathery acacias which grew before my father’s 
door ? Dost remember how they bent together and wove their boughs 
in fond companionship over the moss-grown portal ? Dost remember how 
I would sit for hours on the old gray stone, looking upwards to catch the 
gleams of sunshine or glimpses of the clear blue heaven through their 
playful leaves?” She paused and added, hurriedly, ‘ Well, now would I 
give my hopes of happiness but for a bunch of their snowy flowers.’ 

“* Her voice had sunk to a whisper, and her hands clenched the air as she 
spoke, and then with a loud sob she flung herself on my bosom, and 
burst into a flood of tears ; Georgette, | thought at that moment that my 
soul would have given way. I could not stay and see her anguish, and I 
ran from the cell almost before she had recovered composure. 

*¢Tt was not without some little time and trouble, that I: was enabled to 
hag for the dear lady a bunch of the much desired flowers, for it was 
ate when I left her side and I walked through Paris almost until night-. 
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fall ere I cound find a few branches of acacia, for tis but a common 
kind of flower and but little is brought to market. I at last by good 
fortune, remembered that an acacia grew in the yard of the house of an old 
crony of mine, and although I was already weary and footsore, yet so great 
was my desire to content the poor lady's wish, that I again set forth with 
the hope that my old commére would give me some of its branches for 
friendship’s sake. Alas, ’tis but a bitter world, and for a few meagre 
scentless blossoms, I was compelled to give my beautiful yellow Madras 
handkerchief, although the owner of them was my friend, but then I had 
unfortunately betrayed too great an anxiety to possess them. But at 
the moment I sis not, for I would have given all I was worth but 
to show my attachment to the countess. D9 

«Tt was late when I returned to the prison laden with my treasure. I 
could searcely breathe for thinking of what would be the poor captive’s joy 
on beholding it, and as I drew near to that disinal gate 1 seemed to tread 
upon air. I rushed through the door as soon as opened, for I was well 
known of the concierge, and was rapidly passing down the dark gallery 
which led to the cell wherein the countess was confined, when I felt my- 
self stopped by a rude arm, and a rough voice called out, ‘ Hallo, bonne 
femme, whither are you hurrying so fast, and what have you there beneath 
your apron?’ 

«1 instantly recognised, with a shudder, the voice of the inspector of the 
prison, whose hard-hearted tyranny rendered him the terror of the poor 
captives under his charge. 

‘“** He uncovered the flowers as he spoke, and tearing them from m 
grasp, he burst into a paroxysm of rage, and pushing me by the shoulders 
with a savage violence, forced me beneaththe window where the consigne 
was posted, and pointing to where among the things forbidden to be 
brought into the prisoners were written the words ‘ Neither any plant 
nor herb of any sort, neither gathered nor yet growing in pot or tub or 
any earthern vessel.’ He opened the casement above his head and 
hurled the dear-bought bunch of blossoms far out into the court-yard be- 
neath. 

“* There was no use in resisting, and supplication was too late. I felt 
my spirit sunk and gone, and I could do nought but weep and moan most 
bitterly, and stretch out my hands towards the place where | had seen 
the flowers disappear. Such violent grief, and for a cause so apparently 
trifling in itself, seemed to provoke the mirth of the cruel wretch, for he 
exclaimed with a savage sneer, ‘ Now the Lord be merciful to us! wh 
here is a woman almost as old as my wife, crying and sobbing about a 

try bunch of flowers just like my little Marianne. Come, move off, 
tis time for all strangers to leave the prison. Dry your tears, my pretty 
dear, and to-morrow you shall have a bunch of buttercups to comfort 
you.’ 

“‘< As he said this he pushed me through the door and closed it after me, 
and when I stood on the other side I felt as if I should no more behold 
the countess. 

“* Georgette, I have seen much pain and trouble in my life. Whenmy 
boy Jean was brought home a Seodaet cripple, and then when my 
daughter Melanie was given over by the doctor, and when, too, I returned 
from mass and found the shop burst open and the till emptied of all our 
earnings for many a long day ; but I verily believe that I never felt a 
moment of such grief and bitterness as when I lost sight of the 
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acacia blossoms, and saw the white leaves separate and scatter as they 
fell 


“**] afterwards learnt the cause of this renewal of severity, and this en- 

forcement of an ancient regulation which had for some time been disre- 

ed. It was in se pont the famous proclamation which had 

nd its way into one of the prisons of the provinces enclosed within the 
folded petals of a bunch of rosebuds. 

“*T could not close my eyes the whole of that night. The remembrance 
of the unhappy young countess, as I had left her on the day before, 
haunted my imagination. It was with a heavy heart that I departed on 
the morrow again to seek the prison, I dreaded to encounter the first 

lance of the countess, and the more so when upon entering, I was told 
a one of the inspectors, that the citoyenne whom I wished to see, had 
moaned and sobbed so piteously all night, that every one had thought 
that there would have been a prisonnier de plus before the morning. 

“‘* When I entered the cell, she was, as usual, seated on the little pallet 
with her arms folded over her bosom, and her head resting against the 
wall. She started forward when I entered, and eagerly stretching forth 
both her hands towards me, exclaimed, ‘ Give it me, give it me, dearest 
Frangoise, thou hast made me wait so very long, that I should have 
thought, only that I knew thee too well, that thou hadst forgotten me.’ 

“¢] could not answer. I was too much overcome by the dread of the 
effect which her cruel disappointment might have upon her ; but she at 
once perceived it ere I could speak, and turned sullenly away without 
uttering another word. 

“*T sat myself down beside her, and took her hand in mine. Her face 
was pale, very pale, while the large tears were rolling down her cheeks, 
and her low suppressed moanings would have melted a heart of stone. 
Towards the middle of the day she got worse, and deeming it expedient 
to send for assistance, I went to seek the wife of the concierge; who upon 
occasion, officiated as nurse to the female prisoners. 

“¢ The little room which the good woman occupied, looked out upon a 
square enclosure, a quadrangle, surrounded by high walls, into which the 
sun never shone. There were no trees in the space, but still it was 
green, although with long rank grass, and now and then a stray sparrow 

the neighbouring roofs would come and perch among the tall 
weeds, seemingly iled into recollections of green hedges, and of 
liberty. Icould not help thinking, with a sigh, of what would have been 
the joy of the poor dear countess could she but have had the enjoyment 
of this dark litdle plot of grass before her window, and then fancied that 
it might, perhaps, be some consolation to her to breathe the freshness 
even of that scanty herbage, so I stepped out and gathered as much as | 
could bring away of the long green grass, and the daisies which grew 
among it, and brought them into the countess’s chamber. Poor thing! 
had you seen her on beholding the rude attempt at a nosegay which I 
bore in my hand on entering, you would never have forgotten it. She 
sang over the wild flowers in rapture, and pressed them with childish 
forgetful of pain and misery, while she inhaled their faint and 

— perceptible fragrance. 

“« When her child was born, she covered it with the white blossom, and 
it was a touching sight to behold them as they slept, mother and babe, 
pale and motionless, and decked with those cold and starry flowers as if 
already in the grave. 
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« ¢That very night I watched by herside. I had dismissed the nurse, 
for the countess had slept long and calmly, and her state gave me no 
uneasiness. The doctor had, indeed, talked a great deal about weariness 
and exhaustion, but I could not imagine as I now and then stooped over 
the dear lady and felt her breathe as she slept, calm and softly as the 
babe whose silken cheek rested against her own, that there could possibly 
be cause for alarm. 

¢ Towards midnight, I who had undergone much anxiety and fatigue 
during the previous oer. perceiving that she still slumbered, sank myself 
down in the large arm-chair, which stood by the bed-side, and sought for a 
little repose. I did not go to sleep, this I ever will deny, for my gaze 
was never once averted from the bed where the young countess lay: with 
her sleeping infant at her side; but I know not—I never could account 
for the feeling which overcame nie at that hour: it was a kind of awe, a 
creeping of the flesh which I had never felt before. I fancied that the 
countess was, indeed, buried beneath the earth, and that the grass and 
wild flowers were growing above her grave. All at once, I thought that 
the earth seemed to move with a hollow sound, and the form of the lady, 
with the same mild ashy countenance as in life, was revealed to me. 
Slowly she arose, and presently extending her arms to the borders of the 
pit, began to pluck, with cold and ghastly fingers, the flowers that grew 
among the grass, and as she twined within her clammy grasp, spoke in a 
low and hollow voice. 

“* Come with me, sweet sisters,’ said she, mournfully, ‘ as well to share 
my darksome narrow bed, as fade and wither here while others, bright 
and fresh, are growing up around ye. There—lie upon my bosom, next 
my heart, for well ye know how, while in life, I a e. 

“ * Rude and churlish hands they were that laid me here, and hearts that 
loved me not, or ye would have found me wrapped in flowers; for those to 
whom I once was dear, knew that I could not rest unless my shroud were 
decked with ye, ye beautiful and scented gems! Know ye not that I have 
ofttimes held communion with your fair sisters of Fontenay. I would 
converse with them as I lay beneath the cypress trees of the old grave- 
oe upon the hill side. I would tell them how I should love to lay my 

d among them at some future day, and they would answer with a low 
soft murmur from amid the tall grass, which sighed as the wind bent its 
long blades like the waves of a troubled sea. 

“Come hither,’ would they say, ‘come hither to thy rest. Where 
will thy sleep be so still and calm as amid those who love thee ? We will 
shed our brightest blossoms and our sweetest odours around the place of 
thy repose. In the morning we will refresh thee with the dew from our 
fairy cups, and at even we will soothe thee with the murmur of our fold- 
ing leaves. Fear not thine hour of dread, thou wilt rest as peacefully 
and undisturbed as thou now liest beneath the tall ss tree. Come 
to us now while the sun shines bright and the birds sing gaily, nor tarry 
till the storms of winter have passed over thy young head. See, we live 
but to rejoice in the sunlight, and to laugh upwards at the clear blue sky; 
we flee before the first chill blast that sweeps along the plain. Then come 
and be of us ere yet we fade and scatter, and are lost to sight, for those 
san em will follow us say, can they love so well and truly as we have 

one ?” 

“** While she had been speaking, I had gradually aroused myself from 
the torpor which had seized upon my whole frame; and as I arose from the 
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chair the vision disappeared, but the lips of the invalid still murmured low 
confused sounds, which, strange to say, now that I was awake I did not 
understand! 

«| drew near to her side; she was seated upright, and her trembling 
hands had formed a rude kind of chaplet of the poor withered flowers, 
which were strewn all over the bed. I spoke to her and called her by her 
name, but she answered not, and when I drew the lamp near to her face 
I perceived with terror, that it was cold and blue, and that her eyes were 
wandering vacantly around the chamber, I raised her in my arms. She 
gazed at me wildly, there was horror in that stricken look, the conscious- 
ness of death was upon her. She sank by the side of the babe, who 
uttered a low and feeble moan. 

“ * Bless thee, bless thee, my child, my darling, my heart's best treasure, 
my life, my paqueretée,’ she said, as she imprinted a faint kiss on the pale 
forehead of the babe, and sank from within my grasp, while a few faint 
breathings came like ice against my cheek and then ceased for ever. She 
was no more, 

“ * Poor dear lady ! She was buried amid the sand heaps, and chalk pits 
of . I laid the faded chaplet, which she had woven at her death hour 
upon her bosom, but I sometimes think she cannot rest in peace, for neither 
tree nor flower grow near her grave. 

“*T took the babe under my care, and whatever may have been said of 
my good man as far as regards his loyalty to his king, none can reproach 
his memory with one single act of unkindness, or even a harsh word to- 
wards the poor royalist orphan. 

“ <« She - grown up a wild and melancholy being, and singular in her 
tastes and habits, loving to spend the bright days of her youth in sadness 
and in solitude, with no other diversion than the contemplating of her be- 
loved flowers. I have been blamed for suffering her to indulge in this 
strange and singular passion, but I, who know ’tis no fault of hers, have 
not the heart to thwart her in this, the only one pursuit in which she takes 
delight. 

‘*«T have brought her up, as you may see, in every respect as well as 
my own danghter, and if she has not grown up so stnking and elegant in 
person as my Melanie,’ concluded the good woman, bridling up, ‘ or so 
clever in the art in which it has been our good fortune, through the 
kindness of monseigneur, to have her instructed, why that is no fault of 
mine?” 

“ There was certainly no harm in the little ebullition of vanity with 
which the good woman concluded her melancholy tale, aud perhaps at any 
other time it might have provoked a smile, but at that moment a feeling 
of sickness crept over me as I gazed upon the frail and statue-like form 
and delicate features of Paquerette, and then turned to the vivid colour 
and high cheek bones of the gaunt Melanie. I almost felt incensed at the 
decree of fate which had preserved the gentle maiden to link through life 


with beings so utterly uncongenial as those by whom she was sur- 
rounded.” 





Cuaprter IV. 
THE WONDROUS BOUQUET. 


“ Arter I had heard this story I felt even more attachment than before 
towards Paquerette. With the love which I had borne her even from 
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the very first hour of our acquaintance, now mingled a kind of 


which made me feel as if it were almost a condescension on her to 
suffer me to associate with her, and that I had no just right to intrude 
myself upon her friendship. 


“ But she seemed with me unconscious of her gentle origin, and would 
love to pass in my society all the time which could be spared from her 
music, in order to converse and gain information concerning her beloved 
flowers. The truth must be told: had Paquerette been living alone in a 
wilderness she could not have been more solitary, in as far as regards all 
human friendship and sympathy, than she was in the midst of this kind- 
hearted, but rude, uncultivated family. And as I grew further acquainted 
with the maiden, I discovered, too, that poor and dependent as she was, 
she possessed much of the old leaven of aristocratic pride, which must 
have been born with her, even in the cold damp cell of the Conciergerie. 
Thus, she felt grateful to Francoise for the care which she had taken of 
her childhood, and yet looked upon the service as a debt which she had 
incurred, and which at some future time she would doubtless have an op- 
portunity to discharge. Her intercourse with Melanie, too, partook of 
much of the same character. Although brought up together, and living 
the same life, yet no one could have mistaken them for sisters, or even 
for relations. In the most ordinary actions of every day life, there was 
as much distinction to be drawn between the daughter of the countess 
and the daughter of the portress, as if they had never held any further in- 
tercourse than would have been the case, had events followed their erdi- 
nary course, and the one remained content to open the gate while the 
other, richly attired, and followed by a train of liveried vassals, might 
pass throu h. 

* Melanie was, notwithstanding all this, a good-natured girl, and, I 
verily believe, felt all the love and admiration for Paquerette which could 
be spared from herself. There was, in truth, no envy, no jealousy on her 
part. She had, by far, too exalted an opinion of herself, to feel jealousy 
of any one, and she might rather be said to experience a kind of pity to- 
wards the poor orphan for her imagined deficiency in those perfections in 
which she fancied she herself so much excelled. In general, the worthy 
gossips of the neighbourhood favoured this idea, for Paquerette, with her 
pale features and slight and elegant form, could not, in their opinion, stand 
a moment’s comparison with the ruddy complexion, the tall and me 
figure, and laughing black eyes of Melanie. Sometimes, when the girls 
would sing together in the summer evenings by way of giving us a little 
concert after our supper, taken in the open air, the wise comméres would 
be loud and strenuous in their admiration of the powerful voice and long 
roulades of Melanie, leaving the sweet touching tones of Paquerette with- 
out praise or comment. And these were, perhaps, the only occasions 
wherein I ever observed any thing like an expression of pleasantry pass 
_ across the otherwise immovable features of Paquerette. The good Fran- 

coise had never to feel any kind of maternal bitterness towards Paquerette, 
for it is certain that her daughter absorbed all the beaux of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

‘Hundreds of bouquets did I use to sell on her féte day to the lads of 
the quartier in which she lived, and I always chose them on purpose, 
large showy things with some few staring flowers all round the outside, 
filled in the middle with grass and moss, and thought, as I saw them 
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dul poe on the little window-sill, that they might be taken as fit 
aa herself. Little Pocemdioanial tile at the 8 gee 
glee of ee and 
turn aside when Melanie would add,— 

“«« Poor Paquerette, how came thy mother to give thee such a name, 
thou canst have no such joy, thy saint is not to be found in the whole 
calendar !’ 

“ One evening towards the close of winter, after having spent a happy 
day, for Iremember that it was an early Easter Even, the first festival on 
which the fair spring flowers had come to market, I was just preparing to 
leave my station, when I was accosted by _ young man, <p 
ing, as I thought, rather mysteriously, drew from benea e 
Spanish cloak in which he was eamuieped from head to foot, a om A 
moderate dimensions, and, holding it to the light, requested to know if I 
could by the morrow accomplish the composition of a bouquet to be the 
exact counterpart of the one represented in the painting. 

“It was a singular request; the first proposition of the kind which had 
ever been made to me, and I examined the painting attentively before I 
answered. It was the portrait of a female of the size of life ; the face 
was most beautiful, and to my unpractised eye seemed also most beauti- 
fully executed ; the figure was attired in the ancient Jewish costume, all 
ail brocade and rich stuffs, with a profusion of jewels on the arms and 
neck. A wide turban of sea-green silk, with a falling veil of silver tissue, 
formed the head-dress, and displayed the rounded neck and snowy 
shoulders to the best advantage. She held in one hand a nosegay of the 
rarest flowers of the East, most artificially blended both in form and 
colours; and so beautifully were these executed, that in spite of the great 
perfection of the other parts of the picture, the eye rested on them with 
admiration. 1 have since that time been taught to consider this pecu- 
liarity a failing, but then, in my happy ignorance, considered it the one 
great excellence of the performance, and dwelt upon it with a delight I 
sought not to conceal. 

“* My rustic ecstacies seemed to give unfeigned pleasure to the young 

man. 
“¢Thine admiration cheers me, maiden,’ said he, ‘and gives me 
brighter hope than I have felt for many a long day. I have worked 
from morn to night for months upon this, the first trial of my pencil, 
the first struggle betwixt me and fame. "Tis a study of the fair Queen 
of Sheba about to seek the presence of King Solomon; all that is my own,’ 
added he, showing the face and figure of the portrait ; ‘ but the bouquet 
which she carries is the composition of the sweet maiden to whom I now 
seek, through thy aid, to offer the reality.’ 

“I examined it again and again, and the more I did so, the more I felt 
convinced of the utter hopelessness of the task; and I told him that the 
bouquet could not be executed without great expense. Every rare and 
costly flower, the product of Eastern climes, was there mingled together, 
the scented nilica, the scarlet pomegranate, the delicate bidmush, the 
rich gw blossoms of the hemasagara, and the sky-blue water-lotus, in 
which the poets say that Cupid sleeps. 

“I thought it my duty to represent this to the young man, and at the 
same time offered to his notice several of the very faut of my own compo- 
sitions in lieu of what, I ventured to say, would not be a whit more eflec- 
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tive, and certainly not so owtréin price. But the youth would not listen 
for a moment to any of my arguments. 
«¢ If it cam be done,’ said he, ‘I must have it. The maiden for whom 
it is intended is not one upon whom such attention will be lost.’ 
«Think you that she will even observe it ? returned I, sharply, for I 
felé annoyed that my own productions should have met with so little 
success. 


“« «Ay, that will she,’ replied the youth; ‘did you but know with 
what deep worship she sometimes over these beautiful creations, 
pean 0H aren ares aera te 200s 
templation of their starry shapes ing colours, you, who love 
them too, would never doubt her. I Lagan ce imagined that she 
a of the nature of flowers: like them, she is bright and 
beautiful ; like them, she is delicate, and clings to life but by a single 
breath ; like them, too, I fear, alas! that she will bow before the first 
autumnal storm ; like them, with the first sharp gust of winter, will she 
bend low, and wither, and die.’ 

“He spoke these words with a melancholy fervour, which told me at 
once that he was certainly very much in love. I gazed upon the poor 

outh with compassion, for even young as I then was, had I not already 
ee the unsuspected witness of the dawning and of the withering of 
many such a passion as this ? all trust and truth in its commencement, 
and ending, for the most part, in either disgust or indifference, or else in 
folly and despair. ‘ Allons !’ thought I, ‘here is another poet’s soul, 
another painter’s mind, doomed to waste all their bright early bloom and 
freshness upon one of those wicked, artful jades, yclept grisettes; I dare 
say some artificial flower-maker, or embroiderer of yellow tulips upon 
black satin reticules, who has fed the romance of the student's character, 
by making him believe that her soul is like his own, in order to entrap 
him the more effectually.’ 

“ Consoled with this reflection, I mentioned a price so exorbitantl 
high, and so out of keeping with his threadbare cloak, that I hoped it 
would at once have deterred him from thinking any further about his 

hase. 
Pee The youth mused for a moment; he seemed, indeed, as I had ex- 
to be astounded at the price I had mentioned, but, presently 
rallying, he said, abruptly, 

“ «Can you remember the arrangement of these flowers, when you 
shall no longer have the picture before your eyes?’ 

“The question failed not to arouse my professional vanity; and, 
giving one steady gaze at the painting, I unhesitatingly answered in the 

tive. 

‘“¢<¢ Then our bargain is concluded,’ said he, smiling in evident satis- 
faction ; ‘ to-morrow evening, at this hour, will I return to fetch it.’ 

“«T am poor and needy myself,’ replied I, ‘ and cannot undertake so 
’ large an order without some advance or deposit.’ 

“ The youth coloured slightly, but made no reply; and, gathering the 
cherished painting beneath his cloak, hurried away in silence, and was 
soon lost to sight. 

“ I certainly did not expect ever to hear any thing further concerning 
his expensive whim, and was beginning, as I packed up to depart on the 
morrow, inwardly to congratulate myself upon my sagacity in not having 
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laid out so large a sum eS surprise, the 
youth in sali eielees. - paerauher dead teow tend wee, bine 
on the day previous. He seemed, too, agitated, as he sought, 
with trembling fingers, in the pocket of his waistcoat, and drew from 
thence two double louis-d'ors, flinging them recklessly upon the stall be- 
eg ow fesse pyran ag = Rape alll co @.0then 
we agreed upon, as, i my little paper lantern, | 
saint deine, bnaes chanted odie ce motive than that of 
rman, eget that, however large the sum might appear to 
him, yet it was little enough to earn for one who would perhaps have to 
be astir on the morrow by four o'clock, and to pace the city the whole 
day long, in order to procure wherewithal to content his whimsical 


“The youth started, and his lip quivered, as he answered, bitterly, 
 * Ay, you will, doubtless, think the money hard earned by one single 
‘s care and trouble; you will, doubtless, deem that a single day’s 
anxiety and toil is more than should be given for such a poor price as 
this: why, bouquetiére, it would not buy the scarlet cord by which your 
eventaire is so gracefully suspended from your waist; yet, little as you 
think it, know that it has been considered sufficient to repay whole 
months of unceasing toil and bitter privation ; ’tis all that has been given 
me as payment of my long and weary vigils ; as the produce of my dreamy 
days of solitude and pain, of all my nights of sleepless anguish. For 
such paltry price have I been compelled to yield the very sight of my 
eyes and the labour of my hands. For this has been obtainedmy first 
fresh dream of beauty, and see ‘twill scarcely pay for the bauble which 
it pleases me to bestow upon my mistress.’ 

“ T attempted to reason with the youth = the folly of laying out so 
large a sum under such circumstances, but he now seemed reckless, and 
answered precipitately, ‘ Nay, nay, why should I refuse myself this little 
fancy, since by so doing I shall gain nought, and lose the chance I now 
possess of ee a smile from Lee I love better than my life ?’ 

“ My heart bled for the poor youth; but of course it was not for me to 
make any objection to so conclusive a reason as this last, nor yet to give 
utterance to the conviction which at that moment pressed itself upon my 
mind, of his being the dupe of some artful hussy who would, had the 
truth been known, have preferred by far that the money should have 
been expended in a new shawl, or a new cap, and that a trip to the 
ae or a day at Belleville, should have been comprised in the 
outlay. 

" Well, after great trouble and great expense, I succeeded in compound- 
ing the famous bouquet ; and although I am the one to say it, it certainly 
did prove to be a marvel of beauty. I cannot speak of it even now 
without adding the frank avowal of. my opinion that it was the founda- 
tion of the patronage which the public of this. great city have since 
thought fit to bestow upon me, for, during the few hours that it was on 
view, my stall was so thronged with buyers and amateurs that never was 
the like seen in the world before. All my regret was not being able to 
show this treasure to Paquerette, who, I knew so well would have viewed » 
it with most exquisite pleasure, but she, poor child, had been, during the 
whole of the holy week, under the care of her confessor, and was still in 
strict retraite, and I, therefore, should have sought in vain to lure her 
thoughts from Heaven.” 
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A FEW MONTHS IN SOUTHERN AFRICA, 
BY LIEUT.-COLONEL E. NAPIER. 
Cuap. II. ) 
THE CAPE, AND VAN RIEBECK ITS FIRST GOVERNOR, 


They shall admire the chiefs of old, the race that are no more ! While werideon 
our clouds, Malvina, on the wings of the roaring winds, our voices shall be heard. 
at times in the desert ; we shall sing on the breeze of the “ Rock.” P 


To the weary voyager, whether bound to the sunny climes of the far 
East, or returning thence to the long-wished-for home of his youth, the 
Cape presents a welcome haven of temporary refreshment and rest ; both 
mind and body, cramped and weakened by the long confinement and 
monotony of a ship-board existence, soon regain in this fine bracing atmos- 
phere their wonted elasticity and vigour; and on approaching this southern- 
most extremity of Africa, the eye long 4 and wearied by the un- 
varied and unvarying sameness of sea and sky, brightening with delight, 
finds solace and relief whilst resting on the blue cloud-capped hills, 
wooded slopes, trees, houses, and smiling gardens around ; in short, whilst 
contemplating old Mother Earth in her most inviting mood, clad in Sun- 
day garb, the very wrinkles of her oft sad and care-worn aspect, suddenly 
converted into the pleasing dimples of youth and beauty, on a countenance 
now beaming with content and radiant with pleasure! 

To the wave-buffetted and weather-beaten wanderer it is truly a 
joyous spectacle, the entrance (in fine weather) to Table Bay—but whether 
scanned through cloud or sunshine, by tempest, or—what is here more 
rare—during the dreamy stillness of a calm, the great “ Cape of Storms,” 
cept on its approach, a scene, probably unrivalled in its kind, of gran- 

eur and sublimity. 

Table Mountain, its long, level, and unbroken summit propped on a 
wall of living rock, towering full 3500 feet above the vast Ethiopic 
Ocean, buttressed on one side by the “ Lions,” on the other by the “ Devil’s 
Hill,” seems not a mere work of nature but some monster fort, fashioned 
by giant or by genii hands, to guard the of these stormy seas. 

As huge masses of white fleecy clouds roll slowly o’er its high battle- 
ments af rock, and sweep along their sides, no great stretch of imagination 
is called for, to fancy this the vast arsenal of the storms and winds* whose 
thund’ring ordnance—having just belched forth great salvoes on the world 
- beneath—remains now shrouded in dense exhalations of its own, sulphurous 

breath! ; 

But whether capped with its white “cloth” and seen through the misty 
influence of the south-east wind, or standing out in bold relief against 
the clear blue atmosphere of the north-western breeze, this stupendous 
object cannot fail to excite both admiration and surprise. 

In the higher regions of the Apennines and Alps, it is not unusual to 
see the clouds fast chasing each other far beneath the spectator of the 


* By some old authors Table Mountain is called the “ Mountain of the Winds.” 
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scene ; amidst the rocky heights of Lebanon I have from some sunny 
i high above the storm, often looked down on the bursting 

under-cloud at my feet as it 8 0 doar pes its forked messengers of 
fire, deluging the green valleys below, and swelling into turbid and raging 
torrents their erst , silvery streams; but the vapours 
which occasionally envelop the ‘ Table” of the Cape differ from every 
phenomenon of the kind elsewhere beheld, and present so extraordinary 
an a as fully to warrant their descriptive appellation of the 
e Table Cloth.” 

The prevailing winds at the Cape (and it is indeed the head-quarters 
of blustering Aolus) blow chiefly from the north-west, and south-east. 
With the former, the atmosphere is clear and transparent to a degree, 
the “Table” then shows the full proportions of its stupendous bulk, 
ony angie ere and turret of the high battlements stand boldly chi- 

forth w : 


These fields of light and liquid ether flow 
Purged from the pond’rous dregs of earth below. 


But when the south-east wind gleans up the vapours from the surface of 
the Indian Ocean they here congregate en masse, forming a dense white 
cloud, which resting on the mountain’s summit, first hangs like a “‘ Table 
Cloth*” o'er its sides, and then slowly creeping down the face of the preci- 
pice threatens a deluge to the town beneath; it however all ends—not in 
smoke—but wind! The vapours as they descend gradually melt into 
thin air, which then rushes like a tornado down every gully, sweeps 
yrs the town, bearing before it clouds of dust and pebbles; not unfre- 
quently tearing the shipping from their anchors and carrying them far out 
to sea. 

It is one of the peculiarities of this locality, that when the wind blows 
from the south-east, Cape Town—lying on its north-western base— 
instead of being completely sheltered as would be imagined, is then ex- 
posed to all the redoubled fary of the blast which, sweeping over its sum- 
mit, is led, as through so many funnels, down the precipitous ravines 
opening on the plains below. | 

Barrow, in his ‘‘ Travels in Southern Africa,” gives a learned disserta- 
tion as to the cause and reasons of this phenomenon of the “Table 
Cloth,” and to this account the philosophical reader is referred, whilst, may 
be to the more superficial perusers of these pages, the following descri 
tion of an ascent to Table Mountain by the same author, may not be 
deemed here wholly uninteresting or misplaced :— 

“To those whom mere curiosity, or the more laudable desire of acquir- 
ing information, may tempt to make a visit to the summit of the Table 
Mountain, the best and readiest access will be found directly up the face 
next tothe town. The ascent lies through a deep chasm that divides the 
curtain fromthe left bastion. The length of this ravine is about three- 
fourths of a mile ; the perpendicular cheeks at the foot more than a thou- 
sand feet high, and the angle of ascent about forty-five degrees. The 
entrance into this deep chasm is grand and awful. The two sides, dis- 
tant at the lower part about eighty yards from each other, converge within 
a few feet at the portal, which opens upon the summit, forming two lines 
of natural perspective. On passing this portal, a plain of very consider- 


* Under which denomination this phenomenon is always known at the Cape. 
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able extent spreads out, exhibiting a dreary waste and an insipid tameness, 
after quitting the bold and romantic seenery of the chasm. And the 
ee a ote eng) See cere ener 
gratification he is to receive undergone so great a 
in the ascent. Tthivesiied) however, wil lapbredideel tothe ece 
tion of the great command given by the elevation, and the eye, leaving 
the immediate scenery, will wander with delight round the whole cireum- 
ference of the horizon. On appoaching the verge of the mountain,”"— | 


How fearful 
And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low ! 
* * * * * 


Feats <> gh memtn es Net Bede 
ppear mice ; n, tall anchoring bark, 
Diminish’d to her cock, ce e ° 


~ * The murmuring surge, 
That on the unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes, 


Cannot be heard so high. 

“ All the objects on the plain below are, in fact, dwindled away to the 
‘eye of the spectator, into littleness and insignificance. The flat-roofed 
houses of Cape Town, disposed into formal clumps, appear like those 
paper fabrics which children are accustomed to Bi with cards, The 
shrubbery on the sandy isthmus looks like dots, and the farms and their 
enclosures as so many lines, and the more finished parts of a plan drawn 
on paper.” 

* a * + + 

But let.us now descend from those lofty regions to the town below, 
‘which, commencing on the margin of the bay, runs back in a succession 
of broad, clean, and regularly built streets, shaded by tall trees (in some 
instances overhanging a clear-running stream), to the very foot of the 
mountain, here lost amidst groves of noble oaks, stately pines, or of the 
graceful silver tree, whose glittering foliage is confined to this favoured 


The bay (so miscalled), is neither more nor less than a most insecure 
‘toadstead, open to the full swell of the South Atlantic Ocean from March 
to September, during the prevalence of the north-westerly gales, at which 
me the shipping stands every chance.of being, and oftenis, driven ashore, 
whilst at other times of the year the south-east wind howls fiercely down 
the gullies of the Table Mountain, threatening to tear every bark from its 
‘anchors, and carry her out to sea. 

In short (with so secure a haven as Saldanha Bay, close at hand), there 
" is probably not a spot in the British—or any other possessions—so ill 
adapted to afford protection to shipping, and in a climate where shelter . 
is so much required, for never, I believe, since this ill-chosen spot was 
fixed on for a settlement, has a single year passed by, without the occur- 
tence of some sad accident or other. 

Merely to enumerate the fearful wrecks which have here occurred, 
and the acts of devoted courage and heroism they have given rise to, 
in attempts, too often vain, to save their ill-fated crews, would occupy a 
chapter of itself, but one noble instance of these endeavours stands so 


« The Protea argentia of botanists, a most beautiful and fast tree 
peculiar to the valleys of Table Mountain, which are thickly with it for 
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i forth the rest, that, h nearly a century has 
pee apie a ep 


Cape. 
On the night of the last dayof May, 1773, during a fearful gale from 
the north-west, echt ol light: wane seen at intervals from the town, 
through the murky darkness around, whilst the faint report of guns 
heard. above the roaring tempest, too plainly announced to the anxious. 
inhabitants the not unusual intelligence of a vessel in distress. 

So pitchy dark was the night, so fearfully raged the storm, that 
nothing positive could be ascertained, or any steps taken to afford relief, 
until the approach of day, whose first dawn disclosed the sad spectacle of 
a large vessel stranded at a considerable distance from the shore, the sea 
ing a clean breach over her fast parting hull, to which still, with the 

strength imparted by despair, clung many of the surviving crew. 

This wreck was soon recognised as being that of the Dutch ship the 
Jonge Thomas, carrying a valuable cargo, a crew, and numerous 

ngers. The shore soon became crowded with spectators of the in- 
evitable destruction of the vessel, and probable fate of those on board, 
for she had drifted into a shallow part of the bay, so far from the land 
that. no assistance could possibly be tendered, as not a boat could live in 
the boiling surf then furiously breaking on the sands. 

Meanwhile, guns were fired, and — of distress my by the 
despairing crew, but with no further effect than of exciting the pity and 
commiseration of the helpless spectators, who, after several vain efforts at 
launching boats through the raging surf, had hopelesslygiven up the futile 
attempt, and were hastenin 7 boric and forwards along the beach, 
venting, as people are in wail cases wont to do, their grief and sorrow, 
but without apparent end or object in view. 

Whilst matters were in this state, a horseman on a large and powerful 
steed rapidly approached along the beach, it was the substantial and wealthy 
Burgher Woltemad, mounted on his favourite coal-black charger of true- 
Holstein breed, a noble animal, sent as a token of regard by his friends 
from distant “ Fatherland.” 

Seizing the end of a line, the gallant Dutchman unhesitatingly dashed 
through the foaming surge, and, breasting the crested billows, his brave 
steed soon carried him near the wreck, but in his efforts to throw on board 
the rope, it slipped through his grasp, and disappeared from the straining 
eyes and outstretched hands of the anxious crew ; meanwhile, ere another 
line could be prepared, one of their number who had either been washed: 
overboard, or had wildly sprung into the waves, seizing on the horse’s. 
mane, persisted, notwithstanding the earnest remonstrances of Woltemad,. 
and with all the desperate energy of a drowning man, in continuing to’ 
retain his hold. 

Weighed down by this new burthen, the horse struggled madly for- 
ae — = 1 em for —— Ses Woltemad, therefore;. 
instan e for the shore, and safel siting his charge, ins 
farlsely braved the sur 7 ne arge, gal 

ven times di repeat his daring feat, bringing as often back & 
living freight, but on his eighth and last attempt, the sight of a female 
figure, grasping with one arm the fragment of a bulwark, straining in 
the other an helpless infant to her breast, induced the heroic Dutchman 
to approach more nearly to the vessel's side, when @ simultaneous rush 
was made, a host of despairing wretches beset him in their drowning 
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straggles, and both Woltemad and his noble steed, already exhausted 


their previous efforts, now borne down amidst the raging billows, 
alas! to rise no more in life ; the vessel reser tents. wy ar the lifeless 
bodies of the crew, together with those of the brave Woltemad and his 
to which he still clung in death—were soon thickly strewed 
i the sands-near the mouth of the Salt-water river. 
is melancholy tale is but a solitary instance from amidst hundreds 
of similar events, which have marked, and still continue to stamp this 
wretched roadstead as the very “road of wrecks ;” but quitting the sad 
scene of repeated disasters, let us—while we can—get safely ashore, and 
survey the result of old Van Riebeck’s labours, who, in the broad hand- 
some streets, stately buildings, noble squares, promenades and gardens 
now shaded by gigantic pines and oaks, would no doubt be puzzled to 
recognise, in this metamorphosed state, the mud fort and few tem 
sheds, he, some two hundred years gone by, first erected on the spot, an 
_ which then formed the first nucleus of the infant settlement at the Cape. As 
some readers may not have had either opportunity or inclination to wade 
through those musty folios* containing an account of the early proceedings 
of the Dutch in this part of the world, the following outline may, per- 
haps by such, be deemed worthy of a passing glance, whilst others more 
learned can but close the book. 
* * . * ‘ * 

Allusion has already been made to the discovery of the Cape in 1486, 
from which period the Portuguese continued to frequent it for the pur- 
pose of obtaining water and fresh provisions, during the course of their 
traffic with the Bast 

That the natives were not, even in those remote periods, the harmless 
and passive set of beings they have since been so falsely represented to 
be, is proved by the defeat, sustained at their hands, of the Portuguese, 
who, in 1510, were routed after an “ obstinate engagement” at the Salt 
River, flowing into Table Bay, on which occasion, Almeida, the Viceroy 
of India, met with his death. 

In course of time, the Dutch succeeded the Portuguese in the supre- 
macy of the easiern trade, when the Cape was, for the same purposes, 
resorted to by them ; nor was it a matter of small importance in those 
days\(when, through an imperfect knowledge of the “trades,” a voyage 
to the East and back was one of months and years, instead of, as at pre- 
sent, of days and weeks), to be able to lay in, at this half-way house, @ 
fresh supply of water, fresh meat, and vegetables, doubly table to 

_ crews generally debilitated by scurvy, that dreaded scourge of the mari- 
ner of old. 

Table Bay became, likewise, long before any settlement was ne 
of, a sort of. post-office to passers-by ; letters being, at stated spots, left 
under large stones along the beach, by which means the Dutch East India 
Company's ships generally had intelligence of their consorts, whether 
homeward or outward bound. 

The Dutch continued long to monopolise this traffic of the East, 
but, about the end of the sixteenth century, the spirit of maritime enter- 
prise then evincing itself in England, soon brought forth more formidable 
tivals than their late antagonists the Portuguese. 

In the year 1620, two vessels belonging to the English East India 


* Such as Kolben, Thunberg, Moodie’s “ Records of the Cape,” &c., &c. 














resources and nature of the surroundi 
country, which were embodied by one Leendart Jantz, in a “ Remon- 
strance,” bearing date Amsterdam, the 26th of July, 1649,* in which is 
— set forth and explained, the services, advantage, and profit, which 
would accrue to the chartered East India Company from making a fort 
and garden at the Cabo de Boa Esperance. 

As to this “ Remonstrance” may be traced the first origin of a settle- 
ment at the Cape, its substance may not prove uninteresting. 

After ismg as follows: 

“‘ Notwithstanding, honourable sirs, that it is well known to us, that 
many and divers 7 even among those who have several times 
frequented the Cabo de Boa Esperance, without, however, taking any 
notice of the situation or fitness of the country—will pretend say, 
some, that the place is unsuitable, and consequently, that the cost—-seeing 
that there is nothing to be had there, except water and a little scurvy- 

—would be needless and thrown away ; others, that the honourable 

y has forts and places enough, aye, more than too many to provide 

for, and, therefore, ought not to establish any more; we shall, however, 
point out to your honours, as briefly and simply as our poor ability will 
permit, not how useful and necessary the ation of the said fort 
and garden will be, for the preservation of the Company’s ships and 
but that the same may be effected, without expense, and with 


ag 


Jantz proceeds to set forth the various advantages which 

accrue to the “ Honourable Company,” by the establishment of a 

fort and garden, where fruit and vegetables might be raised for the use of 

to, and returning from India, as likewise fresh provisions, 

by barter with the natives—whom he exonerates from the 
D 


int 


then tly brought against them, of beimg “ cannibals.” 
He fully points wetthe ns rtance of such a settlement in baffling the 
ea P against their East India trade. 
then existed between the En and Dutch, but he hints that the 
of the latter might likewise meet with serious interruptions from 
“Turk,” should he discover and take possession of Table Bay. 
usion was, probably, here made to the then formidable pirates of the 
coast of Barbary, but it appears to have been rather far-fetched, as the 
i i at this time the terror of the Mediterranean, 
carried their depredations into these remote seas. 
The above document further contains the following curious notice of 


* Vide “Old Chronicles of the Cape,” recorded by Donald Moodie, Esq., R. N 
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St. Helena, which, in those good old times, appears to have been tenanted 
different inhabitants from those of later days. , 
« the Island of St. Helena has been hitherto a very convenient 
of refreshment for the homeward-bound ships, cannot be denied ; 
it has become so destroyed—partly from the carelessness of the ship 
captains, and y from that of the common sailors (who are more dis- 
when they touch there, to ruin every thing they can get at, than 
to plant, or to leave any thing for those who come after them), that from 
henceforward neither hogs nor goats will be procurable. 
_ “For, heretofore the homeward-bound ships, when they sailed from 
St. Helena, each carried with them—besides what was consumed while 
were there—some seventy or eighty, aye, more than 100, alive ; 
whereas, last year, the fleet under of Wollebrant Geleijnsen 
(consisting of twelve ships) could catch in all, in spite of all the trouble 
they took, no more than 200 hogs; and it will be found, that year after 
year, less and less will be caught, until, in a short time, nothing whatever 
can be had there. Thus we shall find, that the return fleet of this year 
has caught fewer than the year before. 

“ The cause of this is above noticed,—the negligence of the captains, 
and the mischievous disposition of the common sailors, who consist of the 
people of all nations, and who, if they take care of themselves, do not 
think of those who come after them, as your honours have often heard 
them say, ‘ What do I care about a profitable voyage, so long as I come 
back here alive.’ Thus they destroy all they can reach. 

‘‘ Therefore it is, that they will not take the slightest trouble, as long 
as they get hogs enough for themselves, to carry on board again, or to 
kill the dogs with which they have caught them, to which the several 

ins in particular, and the commander of the fleet in general, ought 
to have paid some attention, which, however, has not been the case, so 
that some dogs of both sexes have been. left on the island, which have so 
multiplied, that in a short time all the stock—as these dogs have no 
other food—will be destroyed and extirpated by them. 

“So that henceforward nothing will be found for our ships at St. 
Helena, except a few herbs, and sometimes a few apples lemons, 
which are often plucked before they are ripe by the English (who touch 
there earlier than we do) as happened last year.” 

The old chronicles of the Cape do not apparently state the specific 
post occupied by Mynheer Jantz on board the Haarlem, or what notice 
was taken y-dhe East India Company of the above “ Remon- 
- strance,” which, in June, 1651, was followed by “ Further Considerations 

and Reflections upon some Points of the ‘Remonstrance,’” pore by 
Mr. Leendert Jantz, upon the project of establishing, at the de Boa 
Esperance, a fortress and plantation, and whatever more may be there 
in due time to contribute most to the service of the Company, 
addressed to Honourable the Directors, &c., &c., of the Chamber, 
Amsterdam, and signed “Jan van Riebeck.”’ 

Van Riebeck, a surgeon of one of the Company’s ships, had already 
navigated every region of the globe, and evidently made the most of his 
opportunities for observation, he had undertaken one or two voyages to 

reenland, knew the West Indies, had threaded in every direction the 
Eastern seas, from the Cape of Good Hope to Siam, Batavia, China, and 
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J 3 was, moreover, a botanist, naturalist, and philosopher; in short, 
ae to have been quite the Sir Joseph Banks of his day. 

n 1648, he visited the Cape with a return fleet from India, and as 
advantage was taken of their arrival to remove as much of the goods of 
ee oat ee the wreck, aes os gare 
Van Riebeck the opportuni passing several weeks on shore, of whic 
— he seems fally tp have =m tr himself. 

i letter to the Directors of the Company appears to be in substance 
nearly the same as Jantz’s ‘‘ Remonstrance,” except as to his opinions of 
the natives, whom he says, ‘‘ are by no means to be trusted, but are a 
savage set, living without conscience ; and therefore the fort should be 
rendered tolerably sa he I = are rae err, ae divers 
persons equally deserving o: it (who have also been there), that our 

have Sain beaten to death yy them, without having given the 
slightest cause.” 

e further recommends “a sharp look out to be kept on the proceed- 
ings of the English, French, Danes, and particularly on those of the 
Portuguese, whom he refers to, as always envious of the increase and 
extension of the Company’s power, and as constantly endeavouring to 
obstruct the same.” 

For his mistrust of this ‘‘savage set,” he was (notwithstanding the 
misrepresentations of modern “ philanthropists”) fully justified by sub- 
sequent experience, for at their hands, in return for kindness and for- 
bearance, he never met with aught save treachery, murder, and theft.* 

Be that as it may, we find that, in 1651, the Dutch East India Company, 
with the sanction of their government, equipped an expedition consisting 
of three vessels: the Drommedaris, the Reiger, and the yacht Hoep ; 
which, in December of the same year, left the Texel, under the command 
of Van Riebeck, with directions for the formation of a settlement} at 
the Cape, for provisioning the Company’s fleets, according to the plan 
which been first suggested by Leendert Jantz; of whom, whether 
from death, or other cause, no further mention is made. 

*‘ About the fifth glass of the afternoon watch, on the 5th of April, 
1652,” says Van Riebeck, in the journal, where he daily recorded every 
notable event, “we got sight, God be praised, of the land of the Cabo 
de Boa Esperance. 

“In the night, the ships Reijger and Hoep closed with the Drom- 
medaris; and early in the morning of the 6th of April, we were about 





* To show how false are the accusations of harshness and cruelty towards the 
natives brought against the early Dutch settlers, we find the following amongst:the 
instructions given as far back as March, 1561, for the conduct of those engaged 
in the proposed settlement at the Cape :—*“ You will also make inspection near 
the fort for the land best suited for depasturing and breeding cattle, for which 
purpose a good correspondence and intelligence with the natives will be very 
necessary, in order to reconcile them in time to your customs, and to attach them 
to you, which must be effected with discretion ; above all, taking care that you 
do not injure them in person, or in the cattle which they keep or bring to you, 
So wen they may be rendered averse from our people, as has appeared in various 

t The settlement was at first confined to this object, but a few years sub- 
sequently we find that parts of land were given, on certain conditions, to some of 
the Company's servants, at which period the work of colonisation may be said to 
have commenced. 
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to steer for Table Bay, but deemed it advisable first to examine whether 
any enemies’ ships lay in the road, as it was suspected that Prince Robert 
lay in wait here for the return fleet. . . : About two o'clock in the 
At they returned, reporting that there were no ships there, we 
therefore stood on, and notwithstanding the calm, by the aid of a fine 
southerly breeze which we got at last, our ship, and the yacht Goede 
Hoep, to God, safely anchored, after sun-set, in the Table Bay, 
in five fathoms, sandy ground.” 

Having been now nearly five months at sea, and the crews, as usual 
in. those days, severely suffering from the effects of so long a voyage, 
Van Riebeck's first care was to send a party ashore for the purpose of 
caine: su rent green herbs, and to procure fresh fish from the 
river, in both of which objects they succeeded, and also found a box of 
letters left, buried in the sand, by the return fleet from India, which, 
having touched some weeks previously at the Cape, had likewise brought 
for the expected settlers, a few horses (probably from Batavia); the 
latter, as stated in the despatches, having been left in charge of an 
“Ottentoo” (Hottentot), named Herry. 

This Herry, or Harry, whose proper appellation was ‘ Autshumao,” 
and who cuts so conspicuous a figure during the first periods of the 
colony; had from his previous intercourse with the English, and from 
having performed a voyage to Bantam in one of their vessels, acquired a 
tolerable knowledge of our language, and his services were, consequently, 
eagerly secured as a medium of intercourse between the Dutch and the 
natives ; but like most of the class of dragomans, Mr. Herry proved 
. himself in the end an arrant rogue, and was often, during such communi- 
cations—for purposes of his own—the wilful cause of serious differences 
and misunderstanding betwixt the Dutch and the Hottentots. 

Van Riebeck found the shores of Table Bay frequented by a small 
tribe of all but naked savages, in a miserable state of want and destitu- 
tion, whose sole means of subsistence consisted in roots, bulbs, and shell- 
fish, which they succeeded in picking up on the sands, and amongst the 
adjoining rocks. 

By the Dutch these wretched beings were called ‘ Strandloopers,” or 
frequenters of the shore, for probably the same reason that they were 
dubbed “ Waterman” by Mr. * sa who added that this horde, to which 
he had the honour of appertaining, owned property of no description, or 

fos vary or cattle whatever, the possession of which was entirely mono- 

ised by another tribe, described by him as inhabiting the neighbour- 

ood.of Saldanha Bay; and he further stated, that between these “ Sal- 
danhers” and the “ Strandloopers” there existed a deadly feud, that 
a third people called Vishmen, having only cows, and subsisting by fish- 
ing from the rocks, came periodically to Table Bay after the departure 
of the Saldanhers, with whom, as likewise with the Strandloopers, these 
Vishmen were constantly at war, and that robbery and plunder were 
nearly the sole occupation of their existence. 

The first part of this account was fully corroborated the following day, 
when on the arrival of a small party of. Saldanhers, the Strandloopers, 
armed with ‘“ bows, arrows, and assegais,” rushed furiously towards them, 
and it was only through the active mediation of the Dutch, on this, as on 

a subsequent occasions, that bloodshed was averted. _ 3 
ese Saldanhers appear to have been a race much superior to that of 
the Strandloopers, for they are described in Van Riebeck’s journal as 
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“ handsome, active men, of particularly stature, dressed, however, in 
See) toanhy ahaaenhetaieeeineel hdd tual aptaad y 
upon one arm, with an air as courageous as any bravo in d can 
carry his cloak on arm or shoulder.” 

It is, however, difficult to guess at the unsophisticated old Hollander’s 
idea of the standard of ion, when he calls any of the Hottentot race 
* handsome,” unless it be, that he considered as that “stern’’ pro- 
minent feature, said to be one of the characteristics of his own nation, and 
which, if admitted as the model of symmetry, caused, perhaps, at a later 
period, the French traveller Le Vaillant, to style, under the poetical 
mater of “Narina,”* a woolly-headed, greasy Gonaqua girl, 
“ i An opinion of the general in- 
accuracy of Le Vaillant’s statements may be formed from the flami 
accounts he gives of this Hottentot Venus, well boughou’d, or aaniatad 
with grease and red powder) probably somewhat in the present 
Kaffir fashion). He ied to the name of “Narina” (which 
may be translated “ bud’’), fancied himself deeply~ examoured, 
and that he had inspired a similar passion in this “ enchanting figure, 
formed to inspire love, and the youngest sister of the Graces under the 
figure of a Hottentot.” i 

* * ” 


Van Riebeck having thus, by ti intervention, brought about a 
truce, the hostile tribes remained ly together near the tents of the 
settlers which were pitched along the shores of the bay. Through means 
of Herry, aided by signs and gestures, with a’ few Dutch and - 
lish of which the natives appear to have had a knowledge (the 
former having probably been recently acquired from the wrecked crews of 
the Haarlem and ones a sort of pantomimic intercourse was success- 
fully kept up, and the thus intimated, that within a few days 

would bring cattle and sheep to barter for and tobacco, in 
which intention they were further encouraged by kind treatment, presents, 
and by being, moreover, plentifully supplied with food. 

To show that, notwithstanding the most calumnious allegations to the 
contrary, this kind (though no doubt interested) treatment on the part of 
the Dutch, was, from the earliest periods of the settleraent, strictly enforced 
towards the natives, the following extracts of a proclamation dated so far 
back as the 9th of April, 1652 (three days after the arrival of the Dutch 
settlers), is here set before the reader. 

“Jan van Riebeck, senior merchant, and on behalf of the directors of 
the, &c., company, commander over their fortress to be constructed, shi 
and concerns, over their possessions to be selected at the Cabo 
Boa Esperance, and his council, make known : 

“‘ That as we have been ordered by the said directors, with the help of 
a Drommedaris, Reijer, and Hoep, thereto employed, to build at 
the said Cape such fortress and fortifications as shall iy en poenreratn 
for the protection of the possessions to be taken. 

“ And as such new - ing should be conducted with great caution, 
particularly as regards the wild people of that country (they being very 
impudent), and especially great care be Seatedeaiotents - 


on our guard and im a posture of defence, also, that no cause of offence 
may be given by us or our men to that people, but on the contrary, that 


* See Le Vaillant’s Travels, vol. i., p. 361. 
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all kindness and friendship be shown to them, in order that by our amicable 
conduct they may become inclined to an intercourse with us, so that 
this means we may have the greater ly of all kinds of cattle, 
guffer the less molestation from them in tations, &c., which we 
ee of the company's passing 
and repassing ships, the chief object, in the first instance, of our Leacanii 
masters, and what further may in time be sought for the service of the 


«So is that we, for the prevention of all mischief in the promotion of 
the said affairs, as well as for the maintenance of good order and discipline 
among the common people, who think little of remote consequences, have 
deemed it highly necessary, as by resolution 8th of April, 1652, to enact 
the following articles for that purpose, and after consideration and a 
proval of the council, to publish them, together with some portions of the 
general articles at the proper . 

« And as these wild tribes are somewhat bold, thievish, and not atall to be 
trusted, each shall take good care that his arms and working tools, or what- 
ever he be placed in charge of, be well taken care of, that they may not be 
stolen from him by the savages, as we by no means, nor upon any con- 
sideration, desire that they should, on account of such theft, excepting 
with our previous Senetolee and consent, be pursued, beaten, aye, even 
be looked upon with anger, but each shall have his stolen arms or tools 

against his wages, as a penalty, and for his carelessness receive 
fifty lashes at the whipping-post, and forfeit his rations of wine for eight 
days, or such other severer punishment as the exigency of the case may 
demand. And accordingly whoever ill-uses, beats, or pushes any of the 
natives, be he in the right or in the wrong, shall in their presence be 
punished with fifty lashes, that they may thus see that such is against our 
will, and that we are disposed to correspond with them in all kindness and 
friendship, in accordance with the orders and the object of our employers. 
Wherefore the sentries and other guards are thus expressly ordered to 
assist in this, or otherwise, upon their suffering any injury to be done to 
the savages in their sight, they shall be liable to the same punishment as 
the actual offenders. 

“ To this end all persons whomsoever are seriously exhorted, and ordered 
to show them every friendship and kindness, that they may in time, 

h our courteous behaviour, become the sooner accustomed to us, 
"and attached to us, so that we may thus attain the object of our em- 
ployers; provided at the same time that every one be well on his guard, 
writho ut going so far among them, or trusting them so far, that they may 
get any of our people into their power, and massacre or carry them off. 
* * * 


* Whoever transgresses in other particulars not herein inserted, shall 
be punished according to the General Articles, and the exigency of the 
case. 

“ And that no one may have cause to pretend ignorance, we have 
caused these, and some sections of the General Articles to be read to the 
on board of all the ships of the squadron, and also caused the 
same to be affixed at the proper place, upon a erected for the 
pose. Thus done in full council, in the ship medaris, the 9th of 


April, 1652. 
“Jan VAN Rmseck.” 
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The promises of the Saldanhers to return in a few days with sheep 
and cattle, greatly raised the hopes of the settlers, whose fresh provisions 


itring parties were sent out in the immediate neighbourhood, 

behind Table Mountain ; the forests with which this part of the country 
was then covered were explored, quantities of game, such as “harts, 
steenbuck, &c.,”" were seen, a hippopotamus was killed, and 
served out as food for the crews, and all appeared delighted with the 
ial climate, the beauty and fertility of the soil, “ watered,” says Van 

i ene eamane ae Sanaaenspenneens See ned 
we it occupied by thousands of Chinese, or other farmers, they could not 
cultivate peo It is so rich that ing can equal it ; 
On which I have seen, nor New Nether which J have 

Van Riebeck, however, expresses his disappointment at the non- 
arrival of the ety their cattle; the only inhabitants of -” 
Hesperian clime being a few wretched “ Strandloopers, who brought wi 
them,” says he, “nothing but lean bodies and hungry bellies,” articles 
not likely to be in great request by men engaged in constant hard and° 
laborious work, who began themselves to feel the sharp cravings of want, 
and over whom disease was then beginning menacingly to shake her 
palsied hand. 

Five weeks had elapsed since the arrival of the settlers ; it was now the 
middle of June, the winter of these southern regions, and which appears 
that year to have set in with unusual severity (for we find that Van 
Riebeck, in his diary, makes mention of ice being seen on the foot of Table 
Mountain), still no sign of the Saldanhers with the expected cattle, the 
extent of barter having as yet been one “lean cow and a calf.” Sick- 
ness,—an unusual occurrence in this fine, healthy climate, but probably 
brought on by the recent privations of a long voyage, followed by ex- 
posure, hard work, and unwholesome food,—was, moreover, taking such 
rapid strides, that at last only fifty men were able to carry on the work 
the fort, and even these enjoyed but indifferent health, “The rest,” 
ys Van Riebeck, “lying sick with dysentery, persing, and severe 
fevers, for whom very little can be done as to regimen, except with 4 
little wine and vegetables, which begin to grow from our Dutch seed.” 

During the three or four ensuing months, the infant colony had still 
ever increasing difficulties to contend with, besides hardships and priva- 
tions of every description ; for, whilst famine and sickness stared the poor 
exiles in the face, clouds of locusts ravaged the crops and gardens, tem- 
gots are up the young lantations, and laid prostrate their frail embryo 

wellin . Such were trials by day, whilst, during the darkness of 
the night, between the fitful gusts of the raging storm, the roar of 
hungry lions, the sad yell of the hyena, and demoniac howls of con- 
gregated jackals, were the dismal sounds echoed in frightful chorus from 
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the mountain’s side, forming too often the last sad anthem of many an 
wretch ! a 
by the scent of death, these grim, midnight visitors, fearless] 
on the lowly, fevered, and sleepless couch, feel their hot carrion breath 
eee ae the gaping crevices of those frail planks, their 
sole protection a hivi ve,* 


ew. 

Days and weeks thus wore slowly into months, which lazily dragged 
on their weary length, though bringing succour neither by sea or land ; 
for, to the straining eyes of this forlorn and desolate crew, not a sail e’er 
loomed o’er the far watery horizon, nor was the fluttering of a single 

t or the dusty track of cattle, jv be thane bien thie idles 
-hills along the bay, or the wild, barren heaths beyond. 
add to their distress, the fishing-nets, by means of which they 
had hitherto been su eee meal, became at last nearly 
worn out, and coul scarcely made to hold together. Table Bay, at 
this inclement season of the year, was, moreover, found most insecure 
for the ships; discontent spread rapidly amongst the crews, and this 
mutinous disposition was shortly followed by plunder on their part, and 
desertion from the settlement. 

Van Riebeck had, in short, to contend with all those vexatious trials 
and difficulties to which Columbus, Bartholomew Diaz, and other early 
discoverers and explorers of unknown regions, have ever been ex ; 
his courage and strength of mind continued, nevertheless, unshaken to 
the last ; he bravely faced the storm, kept a steady hand on the wheel of 
government of his infant state, nor, in all his cm for a single 
moment a to have given way to despond or ir. 

In oler fer Pe tidings of the Sdipabieipaal to sicnale provisions 
of some description, the smallest vessel, ealled the Good Hope, was sent 
on several exploring trips to Saldanha Bay, as likewise to Dassen and 
Robben tae 4 from whence she always succeeded in bringing back 
supplies of some sort in the shape of seals, penguins, or sea-birds’ eggs, 
which though, with their oily and rank fishy flavour, perhaps not very 
palateable to an Epicurean taste, were, nevertheless, eagerly received 
and greedily devoured by his starvin ple. 

Van Riebeck having thus provided for their immediate wants, his next 
endeavour was by appointing a provost-marshal, and instituting sum 
and immediate punishment, to repress those great irregularities which ap- 
pear at this time to have crept in amongst his people, who, not content 
with committing thefts on each other, commenced plundering the com- 
pany’s stores, and robbing the public gardens of their crops, 

A spirit of desertion which —— have still more seriously affected the 
future prospects of the infant colony, now, as before observed, likewise 
manifested itself amongst the emigrants, four of whom, towards the latter 
end of September, clandestinely left the Cape, with the intention, it after- 


a) 





* “ This night it appeared as if the lions would take the fort by storm, that th 
might get at the sheep. They made a fearful noise, as if they would destroy 
within; but in vain, for they could not climb the walls..... worked 
at raising them higher, that we may care as little for the English,” &c—(From 
Van Riebech’s Journal, January 23, 1653.) 

The “kaross” is the cloak of dressed hide, sometimes worn by the native 
of South Africa, 
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wards appeared, of ing by land the Portuguese settlements at 
Mozambique, and Cenc encaurng to procure «page to Europe. 
In a few days, smo en forced to return and give themselves 
up ; when, although advisable to remit the sentence of death 
decreed as a punishment for their offence, it is recorded that were sen- 
tenced to work for two years in irons as slaves, and the leader, Jan Blank, 
was, moreover, “keel hauled,” and received, in addition, 150 lashes. 

It is, perhaps, worthy of remark that the said Jan Blank—the first 
European traveller in Southern Africa—should, likewise, have been the 
first to hand down to posterity, a written account of his adventures in this 
PaThe f ing naive relation of this his ill-fated expedition, written in 
red chalk, was found on his n at the time of his apprehension. 

erg iaeaee emaes the Kaap de Boa Esperan 

3: 24.—In the evening set out from e ce, 

i Sere cre sare de e, four of us, Jan Verdouk of Vlaan- 
deren, Willem ee Maastricht, Gerrit Dirkse of Maastricht, and 
Jan Blank of Mechelen, having with us four biscuits, and fish ; God grant 
us success on the journey ! also four swords, two pistols, and the dog. 

“ Sept. 25.—This evening marched seven mylen; saw two rhinoce- 
roses, which advanced upon us, intending to destroy us. Jan Verdouk was 
chlignd tb-letve habiail hie bets: tnd bweed s a little before our dog ran at 
a ine, by which he was so wounded in the neck that we thought 
he welliidios took our rest to-night by a rivulet, in God’s name ; saw, 
also, two ostriches; obliged to leave ditto again because of two rhino-, 
ceroses that came towards us, then we chose the beach ; after we had 
gone two mylen, we made our camp in the first of the sand hills. 

“ Sept. 26.—This morning set out on our journey, chose the 
coast to the Kaap Aquillas, marched about seven mylen, our first food 
was four young birds who lay in the nest, and three eggs ; encamped on 
the beach where we got some limpets. 

“ Sept. 27.—Went along the beach about seven mylen; came in the 
evening to a very high mountain close to the sea, which we must over, 
therefore rested at the foot until 

“ Sept. 28.—And provided ourselves with limpets to take with us over 
the mountain, which we prepared strung on lines and dried, and also with 
Talon - carry water, 

- 29.—Setting out in the morning intending to over this 
corner, but not being well able to do a Jan Vordouk’and Willem 
Hu began to repent, but went on. 

“ Sept. 30.—Nothwithstanding until the afternoon of next day, when 
Gerrit also was knocked up, and, for me, I could not make a dance of it 
alone, therefore resolved to return to the fort in hopes of mercy and grace 
in God’s name.” 

How many subsequent explorers of “‘Southern Africa,” would have done 
well to imitate this concise and unvarnished statement, and how many 
pe Bg Ng mention pan on y always i tap have richly 
meri punishment of poor Jan Blank, for wilfully “deserting” in 
their lengthened narratives, the paths of rectitude and truth F 





Chiefty a to those who from political or interested motives have so 
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long misled the British publi 3 
Good Hope. public relative to the state of the colony of the Cape of 
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of six months had now elapsed: since the arrival of the 
wet Table Bay, and affairs began ‘to ‘assume with the infant 


@ most aspect. In of the of 
elena bia teen chonntethenieeneanhder ly expected, 


it was concluded to have Py cect emgage Fer ewe 
at the Cape ; sickness still prevailed, the remaining stock of bread 
© eae haere wg en et aap eg 
therefore, was the joy of these unfortunate exiles, when at length, a 
the middle of October, a few strange Hottentots were seen i 
the fort, who, through the interpreter “ ” gave intimation of the 
vieinity of wee fad as they with abundance of sheep 
and cattle, which they gave to understand would readily be bar- 


arate Herry’s account that numerous tribes coming from the 

i — — y; ee of thus periodically 
visiting thi the country, where, consuming the 
about Table share they vr atew a@ cireuit to the East, through the 
district at present known as Hottentots’ Holland, and thence back again 
to their own country, or rather to that point from whence they had taken 
their departure, for their homes appeared to be (like those of many of the 
interior tribes of the present day), wherever pasture was to be found, and 
where they were unopposed by more powerful tribes or nations than them- 
selves. 

The expected accordingly arrived, bringing in their train in- 
numerable herds and flocks. Tho hacen heath extending between Table 
and Simon’s Bay, hitherto an un ied and desert tract, suddenly 
teemed with animated life ; the ueaeaien and wooded “ kloofs” of the 
mountain re-echoed the lowing of browsing kine, and the settlement now 

ted the bustling appearance of a eattle-fair. Through the medium 
of Mr. Herry (who played the part of both broker and interpreter), an 
active system of barter and took place, on terms which were pro- 
bably considered equally advantageous by both parties ; for we find that 
the price established for a eow was usually “‘two small plates of copper, 
or‘one large plate,” whilst “sheep were generally bought for as much 
—— or thin copper wire, as the sheep—tail included—measured in 


The Saldanhers incited, as was then supposed, and subsequently fully 
ed, by the traitor Herry (said to be more aovee, San ined: to the 
lish than to his actual benefactors and employers), however, shortly 

began to show less eagerness for the wares in question, and encouraged 
by the mistaken lenity enjoined in the before-mentioned proclamation 
(and the consequences of which ill-judged line of policy have so often 
been displayed with the same results, in subsequent intercourse with the 
natives), committed innumerable thefts of property, accompanied even 
with personal violence towards the settlers, whenever the opportunity 
presented itself of so doing. 

Towards the latter end of February, 1653, the Saldanhers—who of 

late had shown such hostile dispositions, that considerable armed parties 
of the Dutch were deemed necessary to traffic in safety at their “kraals”* 


* A corruption from “ corral,” a term used in South America, and mean 
the inlosure where cattle is secured at night;—the word “kraal” is now 
— Africa, in the above sense, and also to express an assemblage of native 
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proceedings t, with which he appears then to have 
so thoroughly disgusted, that he thus terminates his despatch :— 


“] will now, to conclude, most humbly, respectfully, and earnestly 
pray, that your honours will think of removing me hence to India, and 
to some better and higher employment, in order that in due time, and in 
consideration of better services than I can render here, I may earn pro- 
motion ; for, among these dull, stupid (datte, plompe), lazy, stinking 
e, little address (subtylteyt) is required as among the Japanese, 
uinese, and other precise nations thereabouts, who, as I have suffi- 
y experienced in my ten years’ service, give enough to do to the 
brains of the cleverest Dutchman ; and here there is nothing to be done, 

to barter a few sheep and cattle, in which little address is required ; 

and whether there is any thing to be done in ostrich feathers, musk, or 
any thing else, | shall have iently ascertained between this time and 
the receipt of your honour’s answer, and should I then see my successor, 
I shall be able to give him such good instructions, after the experience I 
shall have gained upon all points connected with your service, that he will 
be as well qualified to take charge as myself ; and, as you have done me 
the honour in all your letters to entitle me commander (for which I am 
very thankful), I would still respectfully request that (should my conduct 
have given you any satisfaction) you would be pleased to honour me with 
that rank, as also with the usual emolument of 150 guilders per mensem, 
thereto appertaining, under a written instrument in debita forma, in 
order that I may produce it on my arrival in India, for otherwise the title 
would tend to nothing but contempt, for being now entitled commander, 
and hereafter arriving in India being looked on as only a merchant; 
and, to say a few words more, I would gladly bind myself to remain in 
India with that quality and pay, for three years beyond my first engage- 
ment: and awaiting the pleasing intelligence of my removal to fois, 
for the above stated, I shall hold myself fully rewarded and 
satisfied for the services which I have done here to the utmost of my 
ability, hoping that on reaching India through your favour, I shall render 
ou Fe of somewhat more importance than I have here a field 

or, &e. 


“‘ J. Van Rrespeck. 
“In the Fort the Goede Hoep, 14th of April, 1653." 
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MEMOIRS OF AN OLD ETON BOY. 


BY CHARLES ROWCROFT, AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ TALES OF THE COLONIES; OR, 
THE ADVENTURES OF AN EMIGRANT.” 


Carter V. 


THERE were more than five hundred boys at Eton in the year to 
which these memoirs relate, of ages varying from nine to twenty ; but 
there were very few among these two extremes. The general age was 
from twelve to seventeen or eighteen ; after seventeen most of them left 
school for one of the universities, or for the army, for the period to which 
I refer was during the war. Of these five banked, sixty-two, if I re- 
member the number correctly, were on the foundation, that is, were 
received as king’s scholars by the ruling powers of the college, for educa- 
tion and partial support from the funds provided by the founder Henry 
VI., of scholastic memory. The value of these funds, which consist 
principally of lands, has increased enormously, as measured in money, 
since the first establishment of the college. These sixty-two king's 
scholars are, indeed, the real Eton boys, properly so-called, as it is the 
who constitute the college by right, whereas the other students are ad- 
mitted to such advantages as the college possesses only by favour. 

There are various rules and regulations in respect to the king’s 
scholars which do not affect the larger number who have not the same 
privileges. By the original institutes of the college, the king's scholars 
\are obliged to wear academical-gowns; and by a singular and fanciful 
prescription, the moral uses of which I have never been able to discover, 
they are condemned to wear knee-breeches, which, in the instances of 
little boys, has a very droll effect. For some reason, also equally myste- 
rious, they are forbidden to wear gaiters; so that their drum-sticks, 
when unconcealed by their gowns, are exposed to the view of the critical 
spectator in their natural and unsophisticated state. As to their head- 
gear, it seems that the regulation for covering that superior part of the 
body has been omitted ; at least no ordinance, that I am aware of, exists 
respecting it, so that hats were the universal wear; I rather think that 
caps were considered objectionable, as I do not remember to have seen 
' that article of dress sported on any occasion. 

The masters, also, all of whom must have been educated at Eton on 
the foundation, wore gowns, and for a long series of years formidable- 
looking cocked hats of rather extensive dimensions, and which reminded 
me, when I first beheld them, of the one under which the late Professor 
Grimaldi appeared in one of the pantomimes at the Theatre Royal 
Covent Garden. The weight and incumbrance of those monstrosities, 
however, which in the heat of summer were iarly oppressive, pro- 
duced a spirited remonstrance on the part of the sufferers in the year 
1809 or 1810, I forget which, and after a grave deliberation on the part 
Feb.—vou. LXXXII. NO. CCCXXVI. P 
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of the provost and fellows, in solemn conclave assembled, in which vast 
erudition was displayed, and much black-letter learning was brought to 
bear on the subject of cocked-hats, it was determined that a modification 
of tat appendage might or ‘ake lace a 1 allow of & Sung from 
the -hat, properly so-called, to one of a flat shape of equal sides 


and angles, but still of a iently grotesque appearance to dis- 
nga the log digi fom ordinary peronn And so I believe 
it has remained even unto this day ; the masters sporting an academical 
tile consisting of piece of board, about a foot square and a quarter 
of an inch thick, covered with black cloth, and ornamented (with classic 
severity of me with a single tassel of black silk ; the whole being 
intended, doubtless, to inspire the beholder with a sort of reverence for 
the bearer of so imposing a piece of machinery ; a cane « however, 
which was but moderately entertained by the Eton boys, who, like all 
boys, were rather inclined to make fun than otherwise of any thing 
that afforded them the ae: But | must not forget to say a 
word about the other and the far larger portion of scholars who were not 
on the foundation. 

These were called “ Oppidans,” from the Latin “oppidum,” a town, 
denoting that were town boys, which, no doubt, originally they 
were, who were admitted by favour, and for the sake of the pecuniary 
aid, perhaps, which their attendance furnished, to partake of the superior 
education gratuitously provided for the sixty-two scholars on the founda- 
tion. The celebrity of the — in the course of years, attracting 
the attention of the nobility and higher gentry of the kingdom, by 
degrees it came to be considered as an aristocratic school, which, as it 
partook of that exclusiveness which is so much prized by the’ higher 
classes of this country, was the more eagerly sought for. Thus, in pro- 
cess of time, the foundation school of Eton has come to be changed from 
its original character ; and, instead of being a place of gratuitous educa- 
tion for a fixed number of scholars, ecclesiastically trained, it is now the 
highest place of resort for the sons of the nobility and aristocracy of the 
empire, whose presence has not only changed the general aspect of the 
school, but has occasioned modifications in the class of “ king’s scholars,” 
as the foundation boys are sometimes called, not contemplated by the 
founder. For, instead of the king’s scholars being taken from that class 
who could not otherwise obtain the superior education which the colle 
was designed to give, they are now composed, for the most part, of the 
sons of im easy circumstances, who, by solicitation and favour, 
obtain ift of the presentation of a boy to the foundation, to the ex- 
clusion of for whom the benefit was originally intended. Nothing, 
I believe, but the queer costume of the knee-breeches, causing thereby a 
distant — yore at humiliating resemblance to ordinary muffin-caps, 
prevents aristocracy from takin ion of this partiall 
eleem institu tion Sor their own chiliven. ero : : 

The r ions, however, ing the king’s scholars, have been pre- 
served with more strictness than might have been expected from the changes 
of the times, and the innovations of intruders. The king’s scholars, it 
was so in my time, at least, and I believe no material change has taken 
eee nn een on Oreis 

y are not permitted to out 0 dormitories, and they 
are obliged to take their meals in the college hall ; they are not allowed 
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to beyond certain restricted limits, in which the village of Eton, in 
which the Oppidans roam, is not included ; and they must on all occasions 
wear their gowns, which, being composed of woollen of a tolerable thick- 
ness, is, in the hot season, a very disagreeable infliction. With 

to their association with the Oppidans, no restriction is placed upoh that 
other than the regulations appertaining to the constitution of the college, 
which, by obliging them to remain within their own walls after a certain 
hour in the evening, and of sleeping there at night, prevent their inter- 
course with the Oppidans at those times, which, in some respects, may 
be considered greatly to their advantage. 

With a to the saying of lessons in school, they and the Oppidans 
are. precisely on a par; and in the playing-fields, at cricket, or foot-ball, 
&c., and at other recreations and amusements, no one dreams of any dis- 
tinction between the Oppidans and the ecollegers, except such as may be 
derived from personal merit, from greater ale from superior intellec- 
tual attainments ; for nowhere does personal merit, apart from rank or 
wealth, receive its just tribute of t and deference more than among 
the Eton boys. And on this point there is a remarkable distinction esta- 
blished by the boys themselves, which I will take the opportunity to note 
at this seen, lest it should be forgotten amidst the flood of recollections 
which crowd upon me of my juvenile days. 

Among the Eton boys, respect is paid to intellectual attainments, but 
homage 1s paid to talent. When a boy works hard at his lessons, they 
call him a. “ Sap ;” now, as I say, they award due respect to the “ Sap,” 
who, by dint of labour, achieves a certain amount of Sasioians ; but they 
say, “any one may do it if he chooses to sap ;” but what they 
with the higher respect, and with a sort of intuitive admiration, is the 
intellect which arrives at the same point as the hard-working “ Sap,” 
without the same expenditure of labour. In fact, it is the pure intellect 
which they worship : the mental power by which the possessor leaps— 
not climbs—to the summits of Parnassus. It is for this reason, perhaps, 
that those few remarkable for facility of versification—Latin, of course— 
are the most highly esteemed. Knowing, as the ts do, that, although 
the facility of the mechanical structure of verse may be, in a great degree, 
acquired by labour and diligence, the poetical spirit cannot be attained 
by any exertion of the will—that the poetical mind must be born with 

e individual, and cannot be manufactured by himself, nor for him—the 
regard with enthusiastic admiration, a gift which, being beyond the re 
of the many, is, so far, beyond their envy. : 

Akin to this feeling is the sort of dislike which they exhibit to a boy 
who surpasses the rest, and beats the boy of superior talents, by sheer 
labour and poring over his books. The boys regard this as taking an 
unfair advantage of the others; they say that all ought to stud “akke, 
and then let the best win; but they don’t like the tortoise to pass the hare, 
nor the dull boy to crawl past the clever one by a system of slow, steady, 
and unremitted progression. I mention this fact for the contemplation 
of those who are fond of psychological inquiries, to assist them in building 
up a system. 

I conjecture that those who may read these memoirs of an old Eton 
boy would be disappointed if I did not say something about the system 
of fagging, which prevails more or less at all public schools, and which 
flourished with extraordinary licence at the period to which these descrip- 
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tions refer. I am the more readily inclined to devote a portion of my 
space to a consideration of this subject, as it really is a very serious 
question, which latterly has again come into public discussion, but about 
which a great many erroneous notions are entertained. It may be useful, 
therefore, to socal the evidence of an eye-witness, who has had a personal 
experience of the practice in the capacity both of fagger and fag. But this 
is too important a matter to be appended to the end of a chapter. Besides, 
it is proper that I should give some account of the proceedings which took 
a consequent on my introduction among my companions as a “ new 

y:” 


CHapter VI. 


Ir was at the close of the autumn that I first entered the college, and 
the evenings were drawing in fast; so that there was ample time before 
turning in for the night to discuss the events of the day and the politics 
of the school ; and to engage also in such interesting recreations to pass 
away the time, as any one who had a genius that way might take it into 
his head to su As for me, being young and one of the “little 
fellows,” though I was tall and robust for my age, I was placed in a room 
with two other boys, both older than saved, who had been at the school 
one or two years before my arrival, and who were well initiated, there- 
fore, in all the mischief incidental to the place. 

I was sitting very disconsolately with my hands in my breethes- 
pockets, gazing at the fire, having studied the mysterious hieroglyphics 
on my one-pound note with much admiration, and counted the silver 
which my mother had given to me before my departure from home, over 
and over again, when my meditations were interrupted by the entrance 
of my new associates. was a little shy at first, as was natural ; but 
the modest diffidence which abashed me was by no means predominant 
in the air of my companions. Without the slightest reserve they 
assailed me with a series of questions, as to my name, my parents, family, 
and paternal habitation. These, it appeared, were answered to their 
satisfaction; and the mention of my pony, whom I particularly de- 
scribed (not forgetting his mane and tail), served to prepossess them with 
favourable opinion of my personal character and predilections ; and the 
elder of the two, who 5 pene in the name of Elmes, was pleased to express 
his opinion, that “I did not seem to be a spooney.” fn this eulogistic 
observation the other, whose name was Linden, kindl acquiesced, and in 
a very few minutes we became on friendly and, indeed, intimate terms, 
for Elmes had the consideration to inquire if “ the governor had pouched 
me handsomely ?” 

The Ay of this question having been condescendingly explained 
to me, uced my one-pound note and the dozen shillings in silver 
with which I was enriched, but this amount of wealth did not seem to 
convey to them, by any means, the idea of an inexhaustible supply. 

However, it was ready-money, and that was something ; as there were 
some articles which I afterwards learnt, such as spirits and wine, which 
were obtainable only by the actual transfer of a proportional amount of 
the national currency. 

In the meantime, the circumstance of a new arrival had so far excited 
the curiosity of the junior portion of the inmates, that several of them 
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in to have a look at me, and-to see how far my exterior pro- 
ised-to afford them a suitable object for exercising their mischievous 
propensities ; which, although practised in the most good-natured way in 
the world, were not always considered agreeable by the noviciates, but 
which, from immemorial usage, were considered indispensable for the due 
installation of the tyro. These. ceremonies, however, were discussed 
apart in a select committee assembled for that purpose in another room, 
and I became acquainted with the result of their deliberations only by 
the consequences of the resolutions, which were there passed for my 
nal edification. In the meantime, the important point to be settled 
was the style and quality of the entertainment to be given on the occa- 
sion of my introduction. 

After a short discussion, it was decided that a supper on a superior 
scale should immediately be prepared for eight, and cards of invitation 
were issued accordingly, which were graciously responded to by the in- 
vited, in person, by putting their heads inside the room, one after the 
other, and assuring us that “they would come.” Elmes being most 
experienced in these matters, undertook the solids, while Linden en 
to superintend the tart department ; the liquids being left for considera- 
tion. Some little difference of opinion took place between my seniors on 
this latter point, Elmes giving it as his opinion that whiskey-punch was 
the most suitable tipple for so hilarious an occasion, and Linden inclining 
to “bishop,” composed of port-wine, sugar, and lemons, peculiarly 
Etonic, and compounded with curious “felicity by the operative at 
“Christopher's ;” so that it was difficult, as I afterwards had occasion 
to experience on more than one occasion, to leave off imbibing that 
fascinating beverage when the mind had once become a little enthusiastic 
in its discussion. At the same time, they both had a pee, predilection 
for “shrub,” that pleasing liquor possessing a sweetness and flavour par- 
ticularly ingratiating with juvenile dispositions. 

As it was impossible to come to an undivided vote on this question, 
and as time pressed, for the.hour was fast approaching when “ absence at 
Dame’s” would be called, after which egress from the house was difficult 
and dangerous, it was amicably decided, with a charming deference of 
opinion on either side, that we heal have all three ; namely, bishop to 
be a preliminary drink ; shrub as an auxiliary whet ; and whiskey-punch 
for a wind-up. Plates, glasses, and tumblers were immediately borrowed 
from the different guests, with other necessary articles, and I timidly 
tendered my one-pound note in aid of the potatory part of the entertain- 
ment ; but this was summarily rejected, the supper being given, as 
they said, in honour of my arrival, and my character as a guest 
precluding my joining in the expenses. My seniors, therefore, un- 
dertook the providing of the drink as well as of the substantials; and 
as I was a new boy, and unacquainted with the ways of the place, I was 
not allowed to undertake any of the out-door work, Elmes taking on 
himself to procure the “lush,” as he called it, from resources to which 
he had access. Leaving me, therefore, to arrange the table-cloth and 
accessories in an appropriate manner, by joining together our own table 
and a borrowed one, with a washing-stand set out as a side-board, the 
purveyors departed on their respective duties, and I found myself invested 
with the extemporaneous office of butler to the party; being busily 
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occupied in laying the knives and forks, and brightening up the glasses 
eal ehanintaetinvatarhen. 

All matters being , the assembled, and I was introduced 
to them generally 2 prog dl Elmes, who, as head of the room, 
assumed, as a matter of ri of the table, Linden acting as 
deputy chair, and I being p asa “ new boy,” in the place of honour 
at the chairman’s right hand. As each boy is allowed a candle for him- 
self every night for the convenience of writing his exercises and preparing 
his lessons for the next day, the illumination from that source alone was 
tolerably brilliant, which was increased by a happy idea of Linden’s, who 
displayed on the mantelpiece a row of four dips of six to the pound, artis- 
tically stuck in ingeniously prepared potatoes, which had a very fine effect. 
There was a little difficulty about snuffers, no one of the assembled party 
having been able to furnish that convenient instrument ; but that embar- 
rassment was got over by a general agreement, that each boy, under 
penalties for default, should keep his own candle duly and scientifically 
snuffed, either by the administration of the tongs, or by his own fingers, 
according to his individual courage or inclination. 

This point having been satisfactorily settled, the company sat down to 
table, I being the youngest of the party, and Elmes the eldest, who was 
in the fourth form, and of the adolescent age of fourteen. The me me. of 
the supper excited a subdued murmur of applause, and all the party having 
had a glass of the bishop, which was placed in a water-jug in the middle 
of the table, a pint bottle of “shrub” being placed at either end (the 
whiskey being kept as a reserve), they proc od to make a vigorous on- 
slaught on the eatables, with a power of demolition which can be appre- 
ciated only by those who have had experience of the inexhaustible nature 
of juvenile appetites at all seasons and at all hours when good things are 
set befere them. 

As it is usual to immortalise the bill of fare on regal and lordly occa- 
sions, by roe up next day in print before a sympathising public, I 
shall comply with that edifying custom, by recording the present “ spread” 
for the satisfaction of my readers : 

One moor-hen roasted by myself by a string : 

A pigeon-pie : 

A plate of ham: 

Two oval-shaped dishes of potted beef : 

Two apple pies, quinced : 

One dozen raspberry tarts (cross-barred) : 

Four tri-corners (highly jammed) : 

A parabolic section of Stilton cheese : 

Four twos of butter : 

Four bricks (not such, as I innocently supposed, as are used for the 
building of houses, but loaves of superior quality symmetrically baked in 
tin cases and much patronised) : 

Four twists (small fancy loaves, consisting of a congeries of knobs) : 

Grapes on a raised dish, supported by a lexicon and a classical dic- 
tionary : 

Apples one dozen, pears one dozen : 

A large dish of biscuits, judiciously assorted : 

A large washing jug of bishop : 
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te in teein ee (no corks) : 
Ah owe milk jug containing spring-water : 

It will be seen this extempore supper, although not consisting of 
every delicacy of the season, was a refection of an elegant.and recherché 
description befitting the aristocratic assemblage prepared to do honour to 
the entertainment. , 

In those days smoking was not the fashion, and a cigar was a rare 
thing to see ; and, indeed, smoking was considered at Eton as a low habit, 
permissible only among the common people; and I may say that it was 
considered bad taste, a for a uy wih to smoke a pipe in any 
shape ; so that when that offence against propriety was committed, it 
was done with due ution and in secret, so as not to expose the 
offender to the social disapprobation which attended its detection. It is 
eurious to contrast the indulgence, even of the ladies, which in these times 
is extended to smoking, with the opinion which prevailed on the subject 
forty years ago. However, in my juvenile days we were happily spared 
this infliction. 

The conversation among the boys on this occasion, was of a varied and 
animated description, turning, as may be supposed, chiefly on the politics 
of the school, and on the sayings and doings of the masters, whose words 
and actions were freely canvassed with a liberal latitude of expression be- 
fitting the citizens of a free state, and which somewhat resembled, as it has 
since struck me, the discussions of older boys in other places ; particularly 
as their praise or blame was apt to be tinctured by the resent opinions 
or by the outraged feelings of the speakers. I have endeavoured to call 
to mind some of the table-talk which took place that evening, which I 
record for the satisfaction of the curious. 


Cuapter VII. 


BrroreE we commenced the onset, our president, Elmes, with the con- 
currence of the company, stepped over the passage, and invited a member 
of the fifth form, Green minor by name, to join us in our little jollification. 
The said Green. minor resided with his brother, the redoubtable Green 
major, in a room opposite ours.—I shall have to speak further of the 
latter when I come to touch on the subject of fagging. 

It may be useful towards the elucidation of these papers to state, that 
the boys at Eton are not known by their Christian names, and when there 
are more than one bearing the same surname, as in the case of brothers, 
or otherwise, the individuals are distinguished by the addition of maximus, 
major, minor, and minimus. ‘These four degrees of comparison only are 
recognised in the college, the original ecclesiastical authorities, 1 presume, 
never having anticipated the indecent enormity of more than four brothers 
being at the school at one time. 

Green minor, al h in the fifth form, condescended to overlook the 
difference of rank, and out of his particular esteem for Elmes, who 
approached him in point of age, was graciously pleased to honour us with 
his company. The presence of so exalted a personage, for as a member 
of the fifth safe our distinguished associate was invested with the privi- 
lege of fagging, the whole of our party, at first gave rather a serious 
cast to the festival ; but Green minor spoke to each individual of the 
company with such a charming condescension of manner, encouraging 
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them all to regard him as an equal, that every one soon felt at his ease, 
and the rank of the fifth form was oe forgotten. I have a 
notion, however, that the conversation, in the earlier part of the evening, 
assumed a higher tone in consequence of his presence, and although al} 
were not qualified to join in it in the same degree, the sympathy and 
of the juniors were manifested by the deferential acquiescence 
ith which received the fifth-form’s remarks on the subjects on which 
he was pleased to deliver his opinion. 

The talk was carried on pri 8 ae ae that distinguished indi- 
vidual and our president, which afforded the opportunity, however, to the 
silent portion of the company—for in all the accidents of life there is, 
as I have observed, a compensatory principle in action—(I mean to write 
a treatise on this subject when I can find time)—to demolish the pro- 
visions with a sensible advantage over the talkers ; thus stealing a march 
in advance in favour of the corporeal over the intellectual. 

The fifth form announced to the company in general, and to his friend 
the president in particular, that he had cas amusing himself the evening 
before with dipping into the “ Microcosm,” a series of papers so intituled, 
written in the style of the Spectator, by Canning and Frere principally, 
when they were at Eton some years previous. e fifth form gave it as 

is opinion that the “Needy Knife-grinder” was one of the cleverest 
things in the collection, in which Elmes concurred, adding, however, that 
he thought the criticism on the story of the “ Knave of Hearts who stole 
the Tarts” on the memorable occasion which is there immortalised, was the 
most humorous. This led to a lively discussion on the tive merits 
of the various Latin metres, with some allusion to the Greek, beth agree- 
ing that English was comparatively unworthy of consideration. Finally, 
the fifth form decided, with the unanimous accord of the juniors, who, as 
they understood very little about the matter, were the more ready to 
acquiesce in an opinion ready-made for them, that ‘ Sapphics” bore the 
palm. The “Needy Knife-grinder” being composed in that musical 
measure, and at the fingers’ ends of almost every boy in the school, 
doubtless had its influence in determining that opinion. 

Some observation from Linden, relative to the fondness of Plumtree 
for spouting Greek, led to a comparison between that master’s knowledge 
of Greek and Keate's. Green said that it was the general opinion of tho 
fifth form, in which he might undertake to say most of the sixth joined, 
that Plumtree was the best Greek scholar, but that Keate was the best 
general scholar of the two. Some speculations were then hazarded as to 
the probable bearing of Keate as head-master of the Upper School, the 
advanced age and declining strength of Dr. (I forget the name) 
rendering it likely that Goodall would succeed at no distant date to the 
vacant dignity, when Keate as a matter of right would move up to the 
place of head-master. 

The fifth form communicated to us, in confidence, that it was the 
yo of those who were well qualified to judge, that Keate would hold 

e reins of power with more than a tightish hand ; and that there was 
reason to apprehend that he would attempt to introduce some new restric- 
tions in respect to “bounds” and “ absence,” which would trench on the 
ancient liberties of the school. | 

This information was received with much uneasiness by the company, 
and a hope was expressed that the whole school would stand together, 
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Green saying, that it was the opinion of a in the fifth, with 
whom he acted, that it would aati et any head-master to be 
successful in his attempt on curtailing their liberties, if all the fellows in 
e form, big and little, would stand firm in their resistance. 

is sentiment being considered an appropriate subject for a toast, it 
was drunk accordingly in bishop, the juniors shouting vociferously, and 
the fifth form waving his glass in a dignified manner, in silence, but 
with a strong expression of determination in his countenance. 

The conversation then branched off into various subjects and became 
more discursive. ‘The comparative attractiveness of the Greek and Latin 
lan s were slightly touched on, Green observing that he did not 
think there was a fellow in the whole school who did not prefer Greek to 
Latin, or who would not, any day, rather have a pena of twenty lines of 
Homer to learn by heart, than a similar number in Horace or Virgi 
Mention was made also of a splendid copy of verses having been de- 
livered in by a fifth form boy of great poetical talents, which had excited 
the marked admiration of the upper school. This composition was the 
result of a “ poena,” which Goodall had imposed on the author, of ten 
Latin verses, for being out of bounds; and the delinquent, led away by 
his subject, and rejoicing in his strength, had neiaially sent up thirty 
verses, which G had declared to be equal, if not superior, to any 
written in his memory by any boy in the college! 

The extraordinary talents of the composer, particularly in respect to 
versification, were much commented on; and due admiration, unmixed 
with a particle of envy, was enthusiastically expressed for the precious 
gift of poetical talent; Green taking occasion to observe that it was a 
— of general regret in the “ fifth,” that the party in question was 
such a scampish chap. Every boy knew that he was so excessively 
slovenly in his dress, and so dirty, that he was a disgrace to the college, 
in that respect, and reflected a discredit on the fifth form that was painful 
to their feelings. Besides, it had come to their knowledge, that the 
had been seen, on more than one occasion, drinking porter with some of 
the common people in a public-house, and reciting verses for their enter- 
tainment ; and what was more unbecoming, and indeed demeaning, that 
he had smoked tobacco with them out of a clay pipe; an act which all 
must feel was derogatory to the character of an Eton boy: and, more 
than that, that he had actually borrowed money from a farmer, who was 
among the treated, to pay for the beer and pipes, his own included, which 
he had the vulgarity to call “a yard of clay!” Now, this borrowing or 
money, the fifth form observed, was “very bad,” because he might have 
~ “gone tick” for the score, which would have saved his own credit, and 
— the reputation of the college. 

ue reprobation was expressed by all present, of the very —— 
conduct of the unworthy member of the fifth form; although, it struck 
me at the time, I remember, young as I was, that there was much 
humour in making the rich old laste pay the score for all, not unmixed 
with poetical justice. 

Shortly afterwards, Green minor retired, apologising for leaving us so 
early, as he had to write out his Greek exercise for the next morning ; 
although I have since suspected that his real reason for withdrawing be- 
fore the bishop and shrub were finished, was his fear of compromising his 
dignity by mixing too familiarly with the juveniles, on whose spirits the 











Arrer drinking their departed guest's health in a bumper with every 
demonstration of regard for him and for the bishop, Linden broke the 
ice by endeavouring to be facetious on a recent mishap which had befallen 
one of the party, Real ackoens, who had been sitting rather uneasily 
in his chair during the evening. ; 

“I say, old fellow, how did you like your breakfast this morning ?” 

“ By "said M » “* Keate seemed to be in a bit of a 
rag! in ae im out—did you see his face? He had . 
tied is ceckeleth a0 tie he could hardly speak. He'll go off im a fit 
one of these days.” 

“I saw him,” chimed in Smith minimus, whom the bishop had em‘ 
boldened to join in the general eonversation with a freedom which would 
have _ uked on a less festive occasion ; “ Keate seemed to take a 

ial liking to ; I saw him ing the twigs and taking care to 
reere all hahndeien ” sere a - 

“ Have you picked ‘em out yet ?” inquired Linden, in a sympathising 
tone. Linden wasa particular crony of Lackrent’s. 

“ Oh, it was nothing to hurt,” replied the noble lord, rubbing himself 
behind with one nol and helping himself to a tumblerful of bishop 
with the other ; “but there’s no fun in reminding one of it !’’ 

“It was for being out of bounds and fighting with the Bargees, 
wasn’t it ?” said another ; “come, tell us all about it.” 

“ Infandum regina jubes renovare dolorem,” said Lindem 

“I suppose you give us that as something new,” said Elmes; “this 
. g 
is the three hundred and thirtieth time that you have favoured us with 
that very novel quotation, to my knowledge.” 

“Oh, let him alone ; it’s the only quotation he knows, so he must 
make the most of it.” 

“ How many cuts ?” asked Elmes. 

“Four,” replied Lackrent ; “but hang it! what's the use of talking 
about it ?” 

“The very best thing to do,” observed Smith minimus, speaking in & 
serious tone, and in a manner ex cathedré, “is to bite a piece of India- 
rubber tight between your teeth; then you don’t feel it half so much.” 

gles, experience it,” replied little Smith ; «I know I’ve tri 
—. e and there's nothing so good as that.” 

as you suffered in a n cause,” resumed the vivacious Linden ; 
“the Bargees are our natural enemies, and ‘dulce et decorum est pro 
patriA mori. 
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«<< Vivere pro patria dulcius esse puto,’” said M 

“ Gentlemen,” said Elmes, rising to order, “this is too bad; upon 
my life I can't stand it! If we are to be persecuted in this way by 
Linden with his scraps of Latin and stalé quotations—to say nothing of 
that little rascal Smith minimus trying to make a pun, for which he 
ought to have a knock on the head—I propose that the said Linden 
be turned up in his bed for the remainder of the evening.” 

“For my part,” observed Mortgage, “I have arcag, flogged yet, 
but I fancy | would rather be turned up than have a heavy peoena. When 
‘you're flogged it’s over, and there’s an end of it.” 

“ That depends on the sort of poena,” said Elmes ; “I had one last 
half; it was for playing at eggs in the bush in church. If it had been 
on a Sunday I shouldn't have done it, but a week-day is different. Well, 
Bethell was. on duty, and somehow that clumsy fellow Bluff gave my 
elbow a jog—lI think it was done on purpose, and you know we had a 
fight about it—well, all the marbles went down the aisle, and Keate at 
the bottom looked as black as thunder. So I had to write out all the 
Greek Testament. Now I say that wasn’t fair for a week-day's church ; 
and I have not liked the look of a Testament since.” 

‘“‘ That was a bore,” said Mortgage; “I had to write out my lesson 
this morning.” 

“ What for ?” 

“What for? why, all owing to that me fellow Beeston. I gave 
him a good licking for it directly afterschool. You see, Plumtree called 
me up, although he had called me up the two mornings before. One 
could never expect that! So I didn’t know where we began, and that 
mean fellow Beeston wouldn’t help me, although I kept kicking his shins 
and turning over the leaves of my ‘ Ovid’ as if I had accidentally lost 
the place, and so Plumtree put me in the bill !” 

“ Put you in the bill!” I ventured to observe, with the diffidence be- 
coming a new boy, “ what does that mean ?” 

“Oh! putting you in the bill means this. When you're in school, if 
you don’t know your lesson, the master has sometimes the impoliteness to 
put you in the bill, that is, he writes your name on a bit of paper, and 
gives it to the prepositor to take up to Keate ; you know Keate is head- 
master of the lower school, and Goodall of the upper. You will be in the 
lower school.” 

“ How many boys,” I asked, “are there in the lower school ?” 

'* How many fellows? Let me see: there are six in the first form, 
that’s Knapp’s form: eight in Yonge’s form, that’s the second ; in Plum- 
tre’s, that’s the third, I'm in that, there are sixteen; and then there’s 
Keate's own form, I think there must be . . . .” 

“ Thirty-five,” said Mortgage, “and that makes sixty-five in all.” 

“‘T am told,” said Elmes,” “that Plumtree is trying to put down one 
of our rights in the lower school ; and if it is once done there it may be 
attempted in the upper.” . 

‘‘ What’s that ?”’ asked all the company with once voice, for the Eton 
boys are very tenacious of their mes ot which, although not founded 
on statute law, are enjoyed as imprescriptible rights by the Etonians ; 
“‘ what is it?” 

“ Why, they tell me,” continued Elmes, “ that when a fellow’s name is 
eo in the bill, Plumtree makes the prepositor walk right away and put the 

ill on Keate’s desk without stopping! Now every one knows that the 
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proper way is for the Oy or xenon 9 backwards with his face to the 
master and with his feet together.” 

“ And he t not to lift his feet from the ” added Smith 
minimus, “ but must shuffle them from toe to very slow ; so as 
to allow time for the fellow to be begged off.” 

Just so,” said Elmes, “that has always been the rule: But if the 
old rules are to be broken by any master who takes it into his head, what 
is to become of the liberties of the school! We might as well live under 
® pure i If it should be attempted with us in the fourth form, 
I know it will be taken up by the fifth, and by all, and there will be such 
a booing as never was known at Eton before! 

¢ And there's another shame,” said little Smith minimus, speaking 
feelingly ; ‘that fellow Birchell doosn’t make up the rods fair. You 
know six sticks is the proper number ; it was always six sticks ever since 
the college was Peete 6 

“You talk too much,” interposed the president, regarding the preco- 
cious Smith minimus with rather a severe countenance. 

“ No, I don’t ; I want to say that the one Keate flo me with had 
eight sticks, and they were all full of buds! I wish some big fellow would 
give that Birchell a good licking and not let him be so hanged officious !”’ 

* All the better, my hearty,” said Lackrent ; “the thinner the rod the 
more it stings; don’t you know that? But for all that we won’t give up 
any of our rights. I'll stand by our rights to the last,” continued the 
noble lord, speaking energetically, and very fast, with his voice a little 
thick, and endeavouring at the same time to squeeze a few drops more of 
shrub from the empty bottle : “ And whether it is in the form above or 
the form below me, I'll stand by the rights of the whole school. We 
will all stick to one another. 4 say, Elmes, old fellow, the bishop’s out, 
there’s no shrub left, and my mouth is as dry as saw dust. Who mixes 
the whiskey-punch? and, I say, let us have a game at cards, a round 
game at any thing. What's o'clock ?” 

“ Half-past nine,” said I, wishing to make myself agreeable, and has- 
tening to answer the question. 

“ Is it a good goer,” asked Lackrent, taking the watch from my hands, 
which surrendered it with some reluctance; “ a silver hunter; it’s as good 
@ sort as any ; for if a watch has no outer case, the first lick with a ball 
or a hoopstick, or what not, smashes the glass and then it’s good for 
nothing till you get a new one.” 

“Where's your gold repeater, Lackrent?” asked Elmes. 

“In my bureau, done up. J left that little ass Smith minimus to boil 
the eggs for me the other day, and gave him my watch to boil them by; 
wee 8, Wu | the little wretch popped it into the pot with the eggs and 

iled i 

“It was not my fault,” said Smith minimus; “I couldn’t help it. 
Just as I was putting the eggs in, Green major came and told me to go 
up town for him, and in the hurry I forgot the watch; but I don't see 
that it did it any harm ; it looks as weli as ever it did.” 

‘“* Well, there was not much harm done, perhaps,” said Lackrent ; 
“but the worst of it was, when I came back the eggs were boiled as hard 
as bonces, and so I lost my breakfast !” 

“I had a watch once,” said Smith minimus, “but, somehow, as 
often as I wound it up, it went whiz! whiz! and the hands turned round 
like winky: so I changed it with Moses at the Long Wall; he said it 
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was worth nothing; but he gave me a squirrel for it in a cage, and two 
white mice, with a ifying-glass a toasting-fork—and a jew's- 
harp besides ; but they’re all smashed long ago !” 

“T'll keep your watch to-night,” said Lackrent to me, depositing it 

coolly in his fob. “I’m going out a-shooting to-morrow morning, 

I shall want it to tell me the time. Jack Slug says he knows where 
there’s a lot of birds, and I’ve secured one of Mortimer’s guns. The one 
I had last kicked awfully !” 

“ Take care not to shoot such a tough old fellow as the moor-hen we 
had to-night,” said Linden ; “I do believe it was the great-grandmother 
of all the moor-hens on the river!” 

“Oh! I shall shoot any thing I see,” said Lackrent ; “ what does it 
matter, so long as you have a shot?” 

“You won't shoot any more farmers’ ducks,” said Elmes; “ you were 
done there.— What do you think,” he continued, addressing the company; 
**T must tell you the story. Lackrent was out shooting one morning 
when,he came on a lot of ducks in a pond, looking as serious and con- 
templative as privy-councillors. There was a farming-man standing by, 
and said Lackrent,—‘ What will you take to let me nice a shot at those 
ducks ?"—‘ A crown,’ said the man. Lack had only five shillings in his 
pocket, but the temptation was too strong to be resisted, so he forked 
out, and gave it to the rustic, who pocketed it, and said nothing. Then, 
as he had paid for the shot, he took deliberate aim, and shot, I don’t 
know how many of them, and there was such a screaming and fluttering 
of feathers as had never been seen on any piece of water since the 
general deluge. ‘How do you like that, “ngyree4 said Lack.—*‘ It’s 
all the same to me,’ replied the man; ‘the ducks arn’t mine; they 
belong to Farmer Bullfist, who lives in the house ra weg As he said 
that, Farmer Bullfist appeared in person, in the highest possible state of 
excitement, and doubling a fist, which in bigness justified his cognomen, 
he would have given Lack a more vigorous Nvaliles than he had ever 
given his corn, if our friend had not made himself scarce without cere- 
mony. So poor Lack was obliged to scud for it, with the old farmer 
with a pitchfork, bellowing behind him.” 

“ Well,” said Lackrent, “I wouldn't interrupt you, but now that you 
have done, I say, where’s the whiskey-punch ?” 

The reply to this interesting question was interrupted by the sudden 
entrance of our dame, whose appearance was instantly foliowed by the 
secretion of the bottle of whiskey, and by a general rising on the part of 
the company, who greeted her with the most extravagant demonstrations 
of respect and affection. The lady gave an interrogatory sniff with her 
nose, and had no difficulty in detecting the savoury fragrance of the 
bishop, intermingled with the fumes of the aromatic shrub. It being 
against the rules of the college for the boys to drink spirit or wine in 
their rooms, it was incumbent on her to express her disapprobation of the 
excess which had evidently been committed ; and she half uttered some- 
thing about being “ obliged to report the offence to the proper authorities.” 
But all the company protested in the strongest terms that they had tasted 
nothing but water all the evening, in proof of which they exhibited the 
milk-jug, which was full of that primitive liquid. The water-jug, th 
averred, had contained nothing but lemonade, and how it came to sme 
of bishop, as they candidly acknowledged it did, surpassed their compre- 
hensions! As to the two pint bottles, they were empty, as she might 
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see, and although it was possible that they might formerly have contained 

shrub, aware shrub was occasional] in bottles 

we ca » Forbidden “+ ay wel per they 
from 


were 
for the odour ee having 

some liquorice-water might be prepared for 

cold from ing with a damp foot- 


requested 

ion which hi Tordship unhesitatingly 
confirmed, adding that the smell of liquorice and shrub was curiously the 
eee Le ed iceeaie coabeed thas ie to say—at home ; for as 
to there ree of that pleasing liquor at Eton or Windsor, it was a 
fact of which he was not personally cognisant, never having seen it on any 
occasion ; although he was free to confess that it had sometimes been 
made the subject of conversation in his presence, but always in a theo- 
retical and ideal sense, and never in its substantive capacity. 

With this explanation our dame was obliged to be satisfied ; trusting, 
perhaps, that as all the vessels were empty, there was no further mischief 
to be apprehended on that score ; but récommended the company, 
which, in her language of suavity, was equivalent with a command, to 
retire immediately to their respective rooms, as it was time to go to bed. 
To this intimation all promptly replied that such was their intention ; 
and they declared that they were in the very act of separating when she 
came in, 8 ing to each other for the verification of this statement, 
which was Coached for with the utmost readiness by every one present, 
ones myself, who, as a new boy, maintained a modest silence. 

lemons now attracted our e’s attention ; and her suspicions 

n to revive that a further carousal was meditated ; but this was de- 
cisively met by each boy taking his candle, and retiring with the most 
polite manifestations of respect towards Miss Angelo, not without some 
— as to her good looks, Lord Lackrent taking occasion to re- 
*“ how well she looked that night ;” and in truth, she was 4 pretty 
woman, about forty years of age, with a juvenile-looking figure, and of a 
very amiable disposition. Miss Angelo, on this di , after making 
some inquiries of me, as a new boy, hoping that I felt comfortable, and 
ang that my companions would take care of me till I got used to the 
ways of the place, descended to her own apartment ; and as soon as it 
was ascertained that she was secure, our party immediately re- 
assembled ; the punch was brewed, and they made a jolly night of it. 
I, being shy, partook but moderately of mixture ; but soon my 
senses confused in a strange manner; I saw a prodigious 
quantity of candles; and, as I was afterwards informed, insisted on 
ing the on the merits of my long-tailed pony, on which 

Ip them all a ride the next morning. I finished with a song, 
» as I to conclude, I was charitably put to bed in a state 

of oblivion. e rest kept it up as long as the punch lasted, no other 
incident worthy of note occurring, with the exception of a very fierce 
between Linden and Lackrent about the ive merits of their 

which each kept on the sly, the same being forbidden by the rules 
of the college. The dispute ended in a quarre which it was agreed 
should be settled by a fight the next mornmg after first school, in the 
playing-fields ; Elmes offering to be Lackrent’s second, and Mortgage 
osc ue ag to Linden ; an arrangement which was satis- 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD VOLUNTEER. 


Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them: nought shall make us rue, 
If England to itself do rest but true. 
SmaxsPreare.—King John. 


THOSE were glorious days, when all the world was up in arms-in opp 
sition to Old England, ad every Briton was a patriot, and felt himself a 
hero. It was a feeling which made him ready to contend with the 
gigantic powers eager to crush him; it was a feeling which led him 
on to victory. Well do I remember, as if it were yesterday, when 
quitting my books and quiet study, I joined the Light Horse Videnbiti 
and first handled a rifle. Laugh not, reader, at the idea of a horse- 
man handling a rifle, for know that I belonged to a dismounted troop 
of that chivalric body—a body which, I have no doubt, had they ever 
been called into action, would hive shown that they had not degenerated 
from their ancestors who fought at Cressy and Poitiers, for many of the 
privates were of the most noble and high-born in the land. As it was, 
they did.good service by setting an example of that spirit of enthusiasm 
ed devotion to their country and their sovereign which became general 
throughout all ranks of society. We mustered, as far as I recollect, 
eleven or twelve hundred men among the six troops of mounted and 
three troops of dismounted volunteers who composed our body. Our 
uniform was superb, and when drawn out on parade we presented a mag- 
nificent display. Our helmets were covered by a bear-skin surmounted 
by a feather, and the word “ Forwarp” on thefront. Our jackets were 
scarlet, richly ornamented, and our dismounted troops were armed with 
rifles of the first manufacture, and swords to fasten at the muzzles to serve 
as bayonets. At first the swords were short, and the whole weapon was 
well-balanced and extremely handy, but somebody took it into his head 
that they were not sufficiently long to meet cavalry or to charge against 
bayonets, and we changed them for long spit-like weapons, which made 
us fear we should tumble on our noses when we came to move at double 
quick time over rough ground. 

We had also a green dress to put over our red uniform in case we 
were called upon to act as riflemen. This was rolled up on our backs, 
together with a huge horseman’s cloak, a knapsack with shoes, shirts, 
socks, trousers, and a variety of other articles of the toilette, and several 
rounds of ammunition, making altogether a ror be which it was no 
joke to carry ; but we bore it cheerfully and gladly, and if our backs 
ached, we felt that it was for the good of our country. Those were days, 
it must be remembered, of pomatum and pipe-clay, and our great general 
had not introduced those reforms which have made the British soldier a 
far more efficient, healthy, not to say cleanly being than he then was, and 
I hope when my sons are called out to serve their Queen and their 
country they will go with as light hearts as did their father, but with 
less weight on their backs. As omnibuses were then unknown to 
fame, we had large cars to carry us to the field, drawn by four or six 
horses, like the stage-cars in Ireland. We sat on them back to back 
with our rifles between our knees, and a fine appearance they cut as they 
dashed through the streets of London, picking up their warriors on the 
way. What execution we used to commit on the eggs and bacon, when 
on our grand field days we advanced as far as Blackheath, or Finchley 
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Common, all the survivors of the corps will bear witness. Alas! how 
few of those t gentlemen now remain to narrate the deeds of their 
early days. e afterwards were engaged in the noble scenes of active 
warfare, and fell on the field of victory ; the swords of others have long 
since rusted, and have, like their owners, returned to their mother earth, 
while I with a few others survive, again perchance, to see enacted the 
scenes which now rise to my oad tegen: Lane giaape p semerted 
None can forget those two days, the 26th and 28th of October, 1803, 
when Itis maj III. reviewed in Hyde Park the volunteer corps 
of London its vicinity, which amounted alone to 46,000 effective 
men. I can scarcely attempt to yay pment were artillery, 
ca and infantry ; eve i its corps, many companies 
Set asGeMMG Lt woe.” The Rast Inte Caagieny Ned these re. 
giments of about 600 men each, and the inns of court and other law 
associations had theirs ; every man of spirit, worthy of the name of man, 
whatever his rank or station, shouldered his musket and did duty in the 
ranks if he had not a commission as an officer, and one feeling animated 
the whole, a firm determination to die rather than yield up his honour or 
his liberty. It is impossible to describe the Homers sears of the spectacle, 
as our beloved sovereign, accompanied by his brilliant staff, rode along 
the line of gallant hearts drawn up for his defence ; nor can words speak 
the enthusiasm with which after we had given three volleys, the like 
number of shouts from full 200,000 voices rent the skies, amid the 
waving of hats and handkerchiefs, as the bands of the different corps 
struck up “ God save the King.” Those who live in these days scarcely 
know that such things were. To me the very character of my country- 
men seems changed ; the words loyalty, patriotism, and honour, are never 
uttered. I trust the sentiments they express are not extinct. No, I am 
sure they cannot be, and if I thought they existed not in the bosoms of 
my own boys I would disown them forthwith, and send them away to 
become French dancing-masters and fiddlers, as the only occupation for 
which they would be fitted. But I expect better things of them and of their 
generation ; I still believe that like circumstances will call forth like sen- 
timents, and that if there was the hint of any invasion from any foe we 
should soon have a million of men under arms in Great Britain, and that 
I shall see her Majesty Queen Victoria riding along the ranks of the 
London volunteers, and being received with the same heartfelt enthu- 
siasm and loyalty which greeted her revered grandsire. No sooner had 
Napoleon declared war and threatened England with invasion, than 
nearly 500,000 volunteers immediately came forward, and drilled and 
exercised without cessation till they were considered efficient to take the 
field ; and they not only supported themselves, but large funds were 
forthwith subscribed for the raising of regular troups, for rewarding those 
who should perform acts of uy, and for the support of the fami- 
lies of those who might fall in the defence of their country. Even the 
members of the universities used to quit their studies every day to drill 
under officers and non-commissioned officers appointed for the purpose, 
and | well remember the tutors expressing a wish that the same system 
should be kept up as a part of their academic studies. Had it been so 
we should now have had a large number of English gentlemen ready to 
drill their tenants, and to form corps which would be not a little formidable 
to an invading army. Avarice and selfishness were scouted as they deserved. 
and each man was most eager to give his treasure or his blood for the 
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land he loved. See the glorious result. It was that noble, unselfish 
spirit which made our tars the conquerors on the ocean, and crowned our 
troops on shore with the wreaths of victory. It was that spirit which 
ved Europe from slavery and restored peace to the world, and it is that 
same spirit which in these days can alone again save Old England from 


| 


Since I sheathed my sword I have devoted my days to the education of 
my boys, and the peaceful pprsuits of literature and science. I never 
trouble myself with political squabbles, seldom glance at what are called 
political articles in newspapers, nor, I must confess, at the navy and 
army estimates, though I have however, narrowly watched the great events 
which have been taking place in Europe and rest of the world. I 
have seen Russia increasing her army and exercising them in the Cau- 
casus, and improving her navy till it is one she may well be proud of. I 
have watched how carefully she has manceuvred to gain possession of the 
city of the Constantines, till she may any day claim it as her own ; nor 
have the eager glances she has turned towards the East escaped me. I 
have seen France tampering with Egypt, taking possession of Algeria and 
training her army of 350,000 men in a bloody war against the fiercest and 
most heroic tribes of Africa. I have seen her carefully increasing her 
navy, both in line-of-battle ships, and especially in steamers, and practis- 
ing her sailors in seamanship and gunnery ; and more than that, I have 
seen her princes brought up with a taste for conquest and a jealousy of 
England, and I have observed them endeavouring to instil the most bitter 
hatred into the minds of the people against us, opeuly suggesting an in- 
vasion of our territories, by pretending that we shall some day pay them 
a warlike visit. I have observed, too, a spirit of territorial acquisition grow- 
ing up in the United States of America, which may make her free and 
onl htened citizens unable to withstand the temptation of laying an un- 
lawful hand on Canada, which they have already shown no slight inclina- 
tion to do, although they may burn their fingers if they attempt it. I 
have seen Italy endeavouring to regain her long lost liberty, and Austria 
determined to prevent her if she can, and Switzerland also likely to become 
a bone of contention. I have watched Ireland, still unmanageable, or ill- 
managed, and I have thought often of the gigantic efforts we must make 
to preserve our immense possessions in India, our newly-acquired influence 
in China, and our numerous colonies in every direction, should the world 
again be cursed by war. Yet seeing all these things (I must confess my 
ignorance, nor was it singular) I had no conception of the amount of the 
British army. I might, had I been asked, have stated it at from 150,000 
to 200,000 men, for knowing the immense forces of our neighbours, I 
should have thought there was very little use making the protests and re- 
presentations against any of their acts of which we disapproved, without 
&@ power beyond what mere words could give us. I used to wonder why 
we allowed the subjugation of Poland by Russia, why we so placidly sub- 
mitted to see our flag so frequently insulted by the French at sea, and 
why we allowed the Americans to annex Texas and invade Mexico, I 
used to blame our ministers for their pusillanimity and supineness. I now 
see that they acted most wisely and patriotically, for they knew that they 
would not only make England ridiculous and contemptible, by attempting 
to interfere, but would endanger her safety. Those nations would only 
have answered as a tall broad-shouldered friend of mine did with a kind 
Feb,—vou. LXXX. NO, CCCXXVI. Q 
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to a little i who came up sparring at him witha threat of thrash- 
ing him, Now don't; you mey burt me. Pete 

peng pote en aa ety serene ire wig an 
dignities, till I saw every paper and other periodical with leading articles 
the National Defences, and found, to my amazement, that Great 
Britain possessed scarcely men sufficient to garrison her forts and protect 
her colonies, in fact, that she exists as a nation merely the 
her neighbours. Knowing the intense hatred of the French, 
the ambitious projects of Russia, and the jealousy of cousin Sam, I was 
panic-struck, so I think must every man be who is not besotted by 
money-making, or blinded by prejudice. | | 

months past felt that we were on the-eve of a war, but 
being one of those who do not consider that the ministers of the crown 
must of necessity be rogues and place seekers, I put full confidence in 
~<a t, that they would make the necessary preparations to meet 


| 


it. I did not that any men of ordinary ity existed in Eng- 
land who could expect to influence 350,000 well-discipli but blood- 
thirsty troops, longing for plunder, by harangues on the advantages of 


free-trade and the blessings of peace, I did not dream that my country- 
men had grown so avaricious or so insensate as to have lost all sense of 
danger, and I therefore could not “9 a that our rulers would find any 
difficulty in raising funds for the defence of the country, even though a 
— — only existed of war on any side. 
ubly astonished, therefore, was I when I found, that not -only did 

some of the , although not denying that war. might occur, assert 
that it will » time enough to p for it when war is declared, 
sagely reminding their readers that they must be taxed if they have an 
army, but that one orator is making a progress through the country 
to endeavour to persuade people that the best way of preserving peace is 
to disband our troops and dismantle our ships. = 

Armies and fleets are expensive toys, and war is an expensive game, 
certainly, but let me ask those sagacious gentlemen whether it is not 
cheaper to pay five-shillings to a policeman to guard your house, than to 
be robbed of your plate and jewels, not to speak .of having your wife 
frightened. out of her wits by the thieves? Let me ask them whether it 
would not be wiser to pay an increased tax, than to have Hull or York sacked 
and burned ; than to be liable to receive visits at their country-houses 
and marine villas from privateersmen, who are apt to go beyond even 
robbery and murder, not to speak of a hostile descent on the coasts of 
Kent or Sussex, and the bare possibility of the capital and all its hoarded 
wealth falling into the hands of an enemy ? This-event, as several high 
authorities have declared to be possible, it is worse than folly not to 
guard against by every means in our power. Let me ask those gentle- 
men if ever send a ship to sea without insuring her? and let me 
ask if the arming of a couple of hundred thousand of her brave sons is not 
the best way of insuring Old England? Or, perhaps those gentlemen 
are so cosmopolitan in their principles, that they care not who inhabits 
England provided trade flourishes. They will answer, probably, ‘« We 
are very good patriots, but we have been travelling through France ; the 
French merchants gave us excellent dinners, and made speeches as long 
as ours on the advantages of free trade and peace.” 

I have no doubt they did ; but can those same merchants curb the fiery 
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passions of 350,000 armed men ? Has the wealth and intelligence of a few 
of late years so governed the mob of France, that the free-traders can 
trust to it now for preserving peace? Did the army and the mob, did 
the princes who have crowns to win and ambition to ify, did the 
marshals of France say they wished for peace ? Were even all the mer- 
chants “ora they dined late, sat drinking wine, a ne of 
free-trade ? If we have no better ity for than suc i 
hold out, we had better Seathrwithippentio fod <u haul yay 
at once, and, to save bloodshed, give in. Perhaps, like falling Rome, 
we had better bribe our fves to desist from their purpose for a few 

The free-traders may supply the funds. Away with such fallacies. 
Free-trade, I honestly believe, will some day prove a great blessing to 
the world; but till the world grows more civilised, it will be wiser to 
carry it on with arms in our hands, or it may chance to have some 
odium ‘thrown on it. 

When the works of Adam Smith, M‘Cullagh, and Jean Baptiste 
Saye, are taught in conjunction with military tactics, then may we ho 
to see the principles of political economy influencing the army of t 
Grande Nation ; till then let us trust to our broad swords and bayonets. 

The next most silly class of our countrymen are those who have not got 
over their nursery ideas of one Englishman being equal to three French- 
men. Ten Englishmen, with their fists, would probably floor ten 
Frenchmen unaccustomed to the use of their knuckles ; but any soldier 
will tell them that ten thousand well-disciplined French soldiers, with 
the aid of artillery and cavalry, not to s of shells, congreve-rockets, 
grenades, and other engines of war, would utterly destroy fifty or even a 
hundred thousand of the bravest Englishmen who ever fought for all 
they love best, if armed only with their fowling-pieces, and summoned 
hastily together without officers or discipline. Such folly is worthy only 
of little children or old ladies, who may talk of shouldering their muskets 
and going out to fight the French. The Duke of Wellington had fre- 
quently, during the Peninsula war, to rebuke his officers and men for a 
fool-hardy contempt of their foes, a contempt which at that time cost 
them heavy loss, and which same feeling was the cause of the destruction 
of so many brave men in Affghanistan, and which might have caused the 
loss to Great Britain of her whole empire in India, when our troops were 
surprised on the Sutledge. 

We cannot conceal those painful facts from our enemies any more than 
from ourselves, but we may receive them as useful lessons to guard us 
from like faults for the future. I, for one, have a sincere respect for the 
bravery of the French, though I bear them no love, and 1 know their 
troops to be as well disciplined, as well educated in all the arts of war, 
and as inured to hardships and bloodshed, as any soldiers in the world, 
and I therefore do not know whether I feel most anger at, or pity, or con- 
tempt, for those boastful heroes of ours, who talk of never letting @ 
Frenchman return alive who sets foot in England, or of partitionmg 
France, and such like nonsense, yet all the time are unwilling to arm or 
take the common means of defence. France and her allies are much 
more likely to partition Great Britain, let me tell them, if they do not 
make use of all the means in their power to prepare for the worst. 

Some of these newspaper ee talk of disputing every inch of 
ground with guerilla parties or Rasieatthataeeeatieeni 
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down the bridges, and by summoning the population, the clerks 


to charge the enemy (with their rulers and yard measures, 
eee ann hint he esediiabeil wemntinytind have caldom 


— re wr they know _ of 
necessary mili purposes, and depend 
is declared, before a am message-boat can 
intelligence of their intentions, they will embark a force at 
their ports, sufficient to strike a blow somewhere or 
in the north, perhaps in Ireland, perhaps in the south, 
us repent our want of precaution. I certainly have 
i why some of or have so studiously en- 
to | mind of the easily-led public back into the dull 
which who have any feeling of patriotism have en- 
to rouse them. Feeling the weakness of their own arguments, 
journals have endeavo to throw ridicule on the letters of 
ere and the Duke, and, with a want of the common 
decencies of society, of all manly and grateful sentiments, have derided 
the warnings of our greatest general, and have treated him and his 
inions with scorn. I believe that but one feeling could animate 
yey i of every honest Englishman on seeing such observations, that 


of unmitigated disgust, and I here enter my protest against such being 
of Engli 


the sentiments glishmen. 
It must be remembered that Lord Ellesmere, although a civilian, is 


considered by military men as one of the first authorities on military 
matters. Some officers took umbrage, because he spoke of the army as 
a mere police force, alluding to their numbers ; others, because he observed 
that the guards would be compelled to march out of London on one side, 
as the French entered it on the other. This, he said, with bitter grief, to 
show how perfectly unable a handful of men would be to contend against 
& po French army. Besides, any wise general who commanded 
them would give them the same order to save them for the purpose of 
forming the nucleus of a future army. To Lord Ellesmere the thanks 
of every patriotic man are due, for the sound advice and awful warning 
he gave us. I will now turn to the duke’s letter. He is abused and 
ridiculed by fools or traitors, because he utters words which may well 
make honest men alarmed for the safety of the country. First, he is 
found fault with, because, as is asserted, he does not speak of the navy. 
Near the commencement of his letter he says, ‘* We have no defence, or 
hope of defence, excepting in our fleet.” The duke, like every English- 
man, has a sincere respect for the navy, and knows that they will nobly 
do their duty ; but suppose our fleets are scattered, driven into harbour, 
or wrecked by storms; suppose one or more divisions are attacked, 
and, if not beaten, crippled by a superior force, a contingency which is 
very we to occur; then, says the duke, the country is totally unpre- 
pared to defend itself from an invading army ; besides, descents may be 
made on any part of our coasts with much greater facility and impunity 
than Paul Jones effected more than once in his day. Such being the 
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case, argues the commander-in-chief, it becomes my duty to make pre- 
parations for the military defence of the soil. The only sentence in his 
whole letter which can be cavilled at is the following,—“ excepting 
er aie the fire of Dover Castle, there is not a spot on the 
coast on which infantry might not be thrown on shore, at any time of 
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tide, with any wind and in any weather, and from which such body of 
infantry, so deivwi on shore, would not find within the distance of five 
miles a road into the interior of the country, &c.” Had the duke added, 
what he evidently intended to express,—“ in any weather, when vessels 
can at all approach the shore without danger of shipwreck,”—even the 
most dull of comprehension would have u his meaning, and 
seen that such is clearly the truth; viz., that an enemy can. land on the 
spots he speaks of. A naval officer also adds, by rem | the larger 
transports from running them aground, even in rough weather a break- 
water may be formed to enable troops to land. us, if any accident 
should happen to any one of our channel squadrons, or if the flotilla of 
the enemy can manage to elude them, or should they be drawn off in 
chase in another direction, we have no means of defending our shores. 
Some of the paper-generals do not deny that a French army may march 
to London, but say, that not a man would ever get back again. Now I 
assert that, if they once got to London, even if not a ship of our fleet 
was injured, we should be compelled to carry them and their plunder 
back to France in that very fleet, besides having to pay pretty roundly 
for the ransom of the city, our magistrates, and our women. If an army 
once got there, while our fleets were assembling at the mouth of the 
Thames, a second French, or, perhaps, a Russian or Austrian, army, 
might be marching victoriously through Ireland, and a third taking up 
their quarters in Lincolnshire or Yorkshire, while the first would hold as 
hostages, thousands of our women, many of our principal — and, 
perhaps, even the person of our sovereign, while they would, of course, 
threaten to give up cur women to the soldiery, our residences to plunder, 
and our city to the flames, if we refused to grant their demands. 
Peaceful civilians can scarcely picture such scenes of horror to their 
imaginations, but as little more than thirty years ago they were of daily 
occurrence throughout the rest of Europe, so they may again occur; and 
I do not know by what talisman we Englishmen can expect to be 
preserved from them, except we have on foot a few hundred thousand 
well-disciplined regulars and militia, bached by bodies of gallant volun- 
teers similar to those I remember in my younger days. Such is the 
only talisman in which a Briton ought to trust, such the only safeguard 
of British liberties. People have for the last month back been talkin 
and thinking only of a French invasion; but may not the Russians an 
Yankees be tempted to pay us a visit, on seeing our unwarlike condition ? 
Russia would bargain for India ; the United States, for Canada and the 
West Indies; and France would be content with our possessions in the 
Mediterranean, the colonies we took from her, and Ireland probably. One 
thing we may be assured of, that if we tempt the French to go to war, 
they will commence hostilities before they declare war ; and they will, if 
they are wise, not give us a moment's time to make preparations to 
receive them. 

The duke has, I fear, too just an estimate of the sentiments which of 
late years have ap to influence the mass of the people, when 
instead of appealing to their chivalry and their patriotism, he alludes 
only to the pecuniary sacrifices they will have to make to the contributions 
de guerre which will be assuredly levied if the French are once masters 
of any part of the kingdom. But I, perhaps, have a right to think 
better of my countrymen. I do appeal to their chivalry, their loyalty, 
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and to their patriotism, and call on them by all they deem holy, and in 
the name of those they love best, to awake from their slumber, and to 
come with their and their gold to insure their country 
from the risk of all the horrors of invasion. 

The navy will, I know, do their duty, but let us remember that, altho h 
we have a noble fleet in commission, it is scattered uver the face of 
ocean ; that we have numerous ships in ordinary, sailors cannot 
be found on a to man them ; and that we have many hundred 
miles of coastto guard, while we must at the same time be watching the 

of France.* At this nt moment I will venture to say that the 
rench have more shi steamers ready for sea at a week’s notice in 
their northern ports, we could send from our southern dockyards and 
the Thames in the same time. In those we have searcely forty-four 
steamers armed with guns and above a hundred horse power, while as 
have upwards of a hundred in their navy, no doubt more than sixty 

ill be found in the northern ports ready to tow a fleet of transports 
across the Channel. The great point, however, to be settled is whether 
it is possible for a fleet to get across and an army to land, and the best 
authorities ‘answer it in the affirmative. Nobody ean deny that we are 
os unprepared to meet that army, and thus I think every one who 

a spark of patriotism in his composition, or has even any regard for 
his own and property, will be ready to come forward with his purse 
or his sword for the defence of his country. 

I am much amused at reading the numerous letters which appear from 
nameless in the public prints, kindly endeavouring to soothe the 
minds of the multitude, to calm the panic they talk of, by assuring them 
that there is not the slightest danger of a visit from any foe. How 
cleverly they show that an army cannot leave a French port without 
being attacked; that if it manages to get outside it cannot cross ; that 
if it crosses it cannot land; that if it lands we shall very soon have troops 
collected to oppose it. But, may I ask where the troops are to came 
from with which these doughty generals are to fight their battles? Will 
they attack them with yeomany and other volunteer corps? ‘ No, but 
we will have the G down on them from London by the next train,” 

answer. Do railroads run to every _ of the coast ? May not an 
give way, or arail be displaced ? May not a few steamers appear 
off one part of the coast and draw our troops in one direction, while the 





* People who are unaware how the navy lists are drawn out, are completely 
deceived when they examine them. By the list, the navy of Great Britain appears 
to consist of 671 ships, but of these 240 only are in commission, the greater number 
of which are scattered over the ocean; some on the Canadian lakes, and others 
lent to colonial governments; others are on exnloring expeditions, and some are 
merely small craft and tenders. Of the remainder, 102 are condemned as unfit for 
service, and are waiting their turn to be broken up; others have only their keels 
laid, a great number are hospital ships, coal depots, convict hulks, &c., &c. A 
comparatively few only could be fitted for sea within some months, and then where 
are the men to be found for them? The channel squadron is what we at 
present have to consider, and although we might send out about forty-four 
steamers to form part of it, there are not half a dozen line-of-battle ships nor ten 
frigates in go which could under many weeks, or months rather, be got 
ready for sea. It is much better to know the truth than to be deceived by false 
statements; and how can such a force, I ask, blockade all the ports of France and 
Aer coasts, even if we had notice sufficient to get them ready, which we 

not have, Lear ort ngewe Our ficet is not manned, and our artillery 
is incomplete. The of the British Lion are blunt. 
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real landing is effected in another ? In case of a war, will Ireland remain 
so quiet that we shall not require more tooops there, and will no descents 
be made on her coasts? Some talk very scientifically of fortifying all our 
small harbours, but quite forget to tes: mio the men to work 
the guns in them, and how the They all, without 
exception; also by a species - dhrvoyance peat t Pag a 
to know exactly the plans the ss of the enemy Lally penn 
show most aaa how they wi i, ombaamn them. "Now I certainly 
acknowledge that the chief aa can foresee or discover the plans of the 
yea has already half gainéd the victory ; but unfortunately for us, 
is we shall not be able to foresee the of our inv. nor 
achigaes Ba some hundred miles where they will make their descent. In 
a heroes are anxious to prove themselves far greater 
generals than the Duke of Wellington or any other old Peninsula chief; 
and, scorning all advice, are ready to feats of valour which wiser 
men would not hope to accomplish. flippant, self-sufficient, vaunting 
tone which has been assumed in this discussion, ana the utter 
which has been exhibited towards age and experience, and the disregard for 
all warnings, and the ridicule with which they have been received, is one 
of the worst signs of the times. 


In the same manner did the nations of old, when warned by their ity | 


and elders to arm st the invasion of the 8 sig blinded 
avarice and rem (oe luxury and vice, disregard the warnings, and 
fell to rise no more. 

Except we also are willing to see the downfall of England and an eternal 
disgrace affixed to the British name, we must jamais our fleets, in- 
crease our army, and, not trustin to forts or walls, call out an efficient 
oes and raise and thoroughly discipline strong corps of volunteers in 

every part of the United Kingdom, and then, and not till then, may we 
consider ourselves secure. Then our enemies, seeing us well prepared to 
give them a warm reception, will probably think twice before they attempt 


to break the peace. 








THE NEWS OF THE BATTLE! 


BY J. WILLYAMS GRYLiS, ESQ. 


« Dinna weep for the days that are gane—Mither!— 
Dinna wee for a Sun that has set ! 
Tho’ we're left in the wide world alane—Mither!—- 
We'll trust to gude Providence yet !” 


“ What !—na weep ?—when I think o’ your dad, Lassie! 
In the Winter of Life from me ta’en ? 
And my bairn—my a’e bonny brave lad— Lassie! 
Lying dead on a far battle-plain ? 


«“ When I’m gane—which I shall be fu’ soon, Lassie! 
(And in sooth I care little to dee) 
May the Merciful Power that’s aboun, Lassie ! 
eal couth’er wi’ ’ you than wi’ me!” 
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LIFE OF LORD CHANCELLOR HARDWICKE.* 


A century’ ago la and judges were far less bound by precedent 
than they are in these days. Hence anger inducements were held out 
to argue and to decide cases entirely inciple ; and, by a necessary 
consequence, also, to study this more , and to cultivate the mind 
more assiduously for dealing with pursuits of this nature. Longer time 
was also allo owing to the less intricate nature of our laws, for gene- 
ral study, and for turning attention to the higher authorities connected 
with this science, and nr Sores to them on all occasions. Had Bacon 
and Hale lived in these days of multitudinous decisions and reports, and 
new acts of parliaments and rules of pleading, it is impossible that they 
could ever have found leisure to enter so much into the world of generak 
literature ; to store their minds so fully with knowledge, and to give so 
many of their researches to the public. 

Herein we have the main features of the Lord Chancellor Hardwicke’s 
character. At school young Philip Yorke displayed a general great 
proficiency, while his amiable disposition, easy temper, and pliancy, 
made him, as they also contributed to do throughout life, an almost 
universal favourite. When articled to Mr. Salkeld, the attorney, 
while he applied himself diligently to the study of the law, and became 
odl-gnnuatet in Coke and Hale (for there was no Blackstone in those 
days), it is certain at the same time that his mind was no less ardently 
devoted to philosophical studies, and to such as appertained to 2 more 
ona literary and polemical character. In the same manner, in after 
ife, Mr. Harris, his able biographer, remarks that Yorke was, from the 
constitution of his mind, naturally better fitted for a leader than for a 
junior. Many of his principal powers and qualifications were quite lost 
in the latter capacity, and could only be displayed in the former. Know- 
ledge of principles, reasoning power, eloquence, discrimination, and all 
the great resources of the mind which enable the leader to distinguish 
himself, have no opportunity of being evinced in the junior, in whom an 
accurate acquaintance with the details of the case, and a knowledge of 
the legal decisions bearing upon it, are mainly ex ° 

Philip Yorke was born at Dover, on the Ist day of December, 1690. 
His father was an attorney, of limited means, but respectably connected, 
and who held the important and somewhat lucrative office of town-clerk. 
Young Yorke having pre-eminently distinguished himself at school, his: 
father determined to give him every advantage, articled him toa solicitor 
of eminence and extensive practice in London. It is well known that 
many of the most innenaiedl laeryere have, in their earliest days, felt the 
pressure of poverty, and not a few, perhaps, have been ths indebted 
to this circumstance. The future lool “aboanelien was not an ex- 
ception. 

A curious and amusing anecdote (says his biographer) is told} of his career 
while in his clerkship, which is outiioly not uncharacteristic of Yorke. Mrs. 
Salkeld, who considered herself as his mistress, and who was a notable woman, 
thinking she might take such liberties with a clerk with whom the writer says: 
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no premium had been received, used frequently to send him from his business 
on Family errands, and to fetch in little necessaries from Covent Garden and other 
markets. This, when he became a favourite with his master, and was intrusted 
with his business, and cash, he thought an indignity, and got rid of by a stratagem 
which prevented complaints or expostulation. In his accounts with his master, 
there frequently occurred coach-hire for roots of celery and turnips from Covent 
Garden, or a barrel of oysters from the fishmonger's, and other sundries for the 
carriage of similar dainties indicative alike of Mrs. Salkeld’s love of good cheer 
and the young clerk’s dexterity and spirit in freeing himself from her attempted 
domination. Mr. Salkeld observing this, urged on his spouse the impropriety 
and ill housewifery of such a prattice, and thus Yorke’s device for its discon- 
tinuance proved completely successful. 


There is, Mr. Harris justly remarks, nothing more interesting to ob- 
serve than the early struggles of men who afterwards obtained a high 
_— of celebrity, and whose minds were first fortified by contending 
with the difficulties which beset their course. Nothing belongs more 
strictly to the tragedy of real life than this, and in no walk of life are 
there scenes more vividly displayed than in the commencement of that 
profession to which our hero belonged. 

But these very struggles of an early youth, his knowledge of the povert 
which he had witnessed at home, and the feeling that he was Fhimself 
so far dependent on the liberality of others, only stimulated young Yorke . 
to further exertion. With Mr. Salkeld’s good-will Yorke quitted, after 
only two years’ apprenticeship, that branch of the profession for which 
he had been originally destined, and embarked on a more ambitious 
career. ‘It was,” says his biographer, “in the magnificent hall of the 
Middle Temple—a building at once famous for its beauty and its anti- 
quity, and renowned yet more for the rich associations connected with 
it—that Yorke commenced his career as a student. Inspired by the illus- 
trious example of the great men who had gone before him in the same 
course, he himself eventually contributed in no small degree to the glory 
of the society which enrolled him among its members.” 

On the 27th of May, 1715, Yorke was called to the bar by the benchers 
of the Middle Temple, being then in his twenty-fifth year, and there 
cannot be a doubt that he commenced practice with a mind well culti- 
vated and invigorated by general ataily and knowledge, and adorned 
with acquirements of a very varied nature. He began at a very early 
os to adopt that lo ical system of subdividing the argument into 

ifferent portions, which afterwards so particularly characterised his 
speeches. The two circumstances which, undoubtedly, contributed most 
to Mr. Yorke’s success, at least so far as regards the opportunities he had 
of exhibiting his proficiency and powers, were his connexion with Mr. 
Salkeld and the high and marked favour shown to him by Lord Mac- 
a who was at that time Chief Justice of the Court of King’s 
ench. 

Mr. Harris will not allow, however, that this latter patronage so far 
influenced Mr. Yorke’s career as Lord Campbell, ra. , and other 
writers would have us believe. He naively enough acower 1 that “the 
grand turning-point in a barrister's professional career—the real change 
which occurs in his condition—is that which takes place when from rm 
employed because his client would be useful to him, he is now employ 
because he is thought useful to his client.” No one would venture to 
doubt this manifest fact. Lord Campbell may be in error, and it is to be 
hoped that he is so, when he intimates that Yorke succeeded on his 
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methods which were not legitimate, for such an opinion is 
whole features of his life, there seems to be little 
our hero was indebted mainly to Lord Macclesfield for his 
ion in Y719 to the office of solicitor- over the 
oS arene who, according even to Mr. Harris, were 
rising reputation of Mr. Yorke soon caused him to be sought out 
government of the day, who were anxious to secure the services of 
as their political supporter in the House of Commons, 

2nd of May, 1719, elected for the borough of Lewes, 

Sussex. This was indeed altogether an eventful year with young 
SecttAldaiiees- tan obthednedeoneskraih al ties dor, and 
took all due care to set off these natural advantages. 
this,.says oa attracted the notice of the youthful and 
. Lygon, of Maddersfield, niece to the then Master 

Jekyll; and although, when the young M. P. 

father of the young lady, the old gentleman told 
him to leave his rental and writings with him, objections were soon 
overcome, and the marriage took place on the 16th of May, 1719, a few 
days after Yorke’s election for Lewes. ! 

On the 2nd of April, 1720, Mr. Yorke was re-elected member for 
Lewes, and soon afterwards he received from his majesty the honour of 
knighthood. He had been inted to the solicitor-generalship in 
March, 1719. In 1722, Sir Philip Yorke was returned to parliament for 
Seaford, although it is said that his constituents in Lewes continued 
favourable to his re-election. : ; 

It was in this latter year that a great conspiracy to raise a rebellion 
in favour of the Pretender was discovered. 7 at persons of distinction 
were concerned in this unfortunate Jacobite demonstration, and a serious 
demand was made upon the services of the Attorney-General, Sir Robert 
Raymond, and of the Solicitor-General, Sir Philip Yorke ; the latter of 
whom contributed in no small degree, by his forensic eloquence, in pro- 
euring the conviction of Mr. Layer, who was executed at Tyburn on the 
18th of May, 1723, and his head set up on Temple Bar ; as also of Dr. 
Francis Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester ; of George Kelly, of John 

and others. 

_ On the 31st of January, 1724, after Sir Philip Yorke had been nearly 
mine years at the bar, and had during more than three years filled the 
office of solicitor-general with the most distinguished success, he was 
chosen to succeed Sir Thomas Raymond as attorney-general, and he thus 
arrived at the head of the profession to which he belo 

He was in this capacity called upon at a very early period to deal with 
a culprit whose rank and the nature of whose offences varied very greatly 
from those of the state criminals against whom he had been aed ed the 
previous year, but whose exploits in a certain way have gained for their 
perpetrator scarcely less note than the enormities directed against the very 
existence of the state obtained for the latter. This was no less a person 
than the notorious John Sheppard, of whose extraordinary feats, and of 
whose numerous escapes from New Mr. Harris gives a lengthened 
wicke concludes with the following remarks :— 

Thus ended the career of a person from the extraordinary dexteri 
with which SelicemathWadidiinediaean hes hisinede curtain Lied ofesle- 
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brity even in our day, and indeed been attempted to be raised to the rank of a 
hero. Some and generous Ag doubtless appear to have animated 
him, and occasionally to have displayed themselves under the most trying cir 
cumstances, His fidelity to his allies, the generosity with which aye 
behaved towards his friends, and his nedbbntel teebee and self-possession, only 
Jead us the moreto regret that these excellent endowments which nature had given 
him should have been rendered nugatory and even pernicious by an education 
and long practice in vice, and instead of serving to ny only exhibited strange 
inconsistencies in his general character. While we also admire his great inge- 
nuity and wonderful resources, we can only deeply deplore that these should 
have been entirely perverted for the worst of purposes, and as a whole he can only 
excite applause by separating altogether the consideration of his extraordi 
powers from that of the entire misuse of them. As it was, he who was capable 
of attaining high and honourable distinction by the proper application of these 
endowments, died, as he undoubtedly deserved to do, and as every requirement 
of law and justice demanded that he should, the death of a felon. Hence, 
by his “ bad eminence,” he has made himself almost as great a moral 

pest after his death as he was a social one during his life, he was at last com- 
rari to make some atonement for his misdeeds by serving to evince that the 

rightest talents, if misapplied, will only procure for their possessor a propor- 
tionate degree of ignominy and misfortune. 

These remarks are in every respeet true and judicious, but the man of 
law omits the literary part of the question ; which is, whether viewed as 
a simple work of art—as one of Fuseli’s oe might be looked upon 
—the artist, by pen or by pencil, may not select as a subject for Ais 
graphic power, “ bad eminence” as well as “ great excellence,” so long as a 
+ bad moral is not also conveyed by such portraitures. Mr. Harris subscribes 
to the cant of the day if echoes the cry of a certain set of critics, when 
he excuses in Fielding, what he condemns in a contemporary novelist. 
The life and adventures of Jonathan Wild he calls one of the very happiest 

roductions of that ‘‘ accomplished and distinguished author,” while Jack 

heppard is designated as a “ moral pest,” at the same time that the bio- 
= and lawyer inconsistently admits that Jonathan Wild “had but 

w of what were, or rather what might have been, the redeeming qualities 
of Sheppard, intellectual or moral ;” of whom he further states, that he 
was in some way or other related to Mr. Cornwall, at that time Speaker of 
the House of Commons. Fielding’s ‘‘ Jonathan Wild” is an odious book, 
and quite unworthy of the author of “Tom Jones;” a satire, if you please, 
but full of disgusting and obscene details, though luckily almost unreadable; 
with Mr. Ainsworth's “ Jack Sheppard” we believe Mr. Harris to be unac- 
quainted, except by report, and therefore unable to deliver a fair opinion. 

The conviction of Sheppard and Wild was followed by the far more 
serious impeachment of the Earl of Macclesfield, Lord High Chancellor 
of Great Britain. The attorney-general excused himself on this occasion 
from taking a part in the proceedings against his friend and bcos At 
the time of the lord chancellor’s disgrace, when the popular clamour 

inst him was of course very loud, and the more so from the judicial 
part which he had taken in the trial of Dr. Sacheverell, the saying was 
current among the mob, that Staffordshire had uced the three greatest 


rogues of the day—Jack Sheppard, Jonathan Wild, and Lord Macclesfield. 


The same year (1725) Sir Philip Yorke purchased the manor and 
estate of H ws in naihtrs Sv for £24,000. In 1732, there 


was an important debate in the House of Commons on the subject of a 
standing army, in which it is curious in the present day, when we are 
likely to have the same discussion renewed, to find Sir Philip arguing 
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that “ it was certainly the interest of this nga ascakcn as con- 
siderable as ible amongst its neighbours ; greater opinion 
they have of Ce eal and power, the less apt they will be to under- 
take any expeditions or invasions against us; and the more easy it will 
be for us to obtain from them any advantages or immunities which we 
may think for improving the trade and increasing the riches of 
the kingdom.” The last speech made in the House of Commons by Sir 
Philip, was on the occasion of the grand debate on Sir Robert Walpole’s 
excise e. 
On the 3lst of October, 1733, Sir Philip Yorke was appointed chief 
justice of England, the sal of which had been raised from two to four 
thousand a year, to induce the attorney-general to resign his pretensions 
to the woolsack, a circumstance which has led other biographers to stamp 
his character with the brand of avariciousness, a stigma which Mr. Harris 
makes no satisfactory effort to remove. A peerage was also promised 
him, and shortly afterwards conferred. This occurred on the 23rd of 
November of the same year, when he was raised to the peerage by the title 
of Baron Hardwicke, of Hardwicke, in the county of Gloucester. One of 
his first acts in the disposal of .the patronage which fell to him as lord 
_ chief justice, was to bestow on Mr. Salkeld the office of clerk of errors in 
the Court King's Bench, an ap intment both of honour and emolument. 

One of the first cases in which the new chief justice was engaged was 
that of Savage the poet, for a libel, and the information st whom 
was dismissed, with encomiums upon the purity and excellence of his 
writings. “It was urged,” says Sinise, ‘in defence of Savage, that 
obscenity was criminal when it was intended to promote the practice of 
vice ; but that Mr. Savage had only introduced obscene ideas, with the 
view of exposing them to detestation, and of amending the age by show- 
ing the deformity of wickedness.” The notes which were made by Lord 
Chief Justice Hardwicke of the different cases tried before him, have all 
been preserved and all contained in five small volumes of note books. 
Many of these cases are not only of high interest to the law student, but 
also to the general reader, as Mustrating in a very striking manner the 
state of the country at this period, in the lawless outrages which were 
everywhere perpetrated, and the general manners of the times. In the 
case of a Fleet marriage, Lord Hardwicke decided that it was not a legal 
one, and his experience of the evils arising of these ill-considered alli- 
ances, led him afterwards to introduce a measure which put an end to 
such re and disgraceful proceedings. When presiding on the 
Nisi Prius side of the court at Buckingham, in 1734, a singular case was 
brought before the lord chief justice, arising out of a superstition still 
common at that period, being an action of defamation brought by an old 
woman against a man for calling her a witch. 

“ Norfolk Circuit, Summer, 1734.—Buckingham, J uly 23, 1734. 


“ Mary Butcher, widow, plt.; Joseph Hadland, deft. 

“ Case for words :— 

“She is a witch, and bewitched my wife, and I will prove it. 

“She is a witch. Shecame over ye pond, and over a hedge, her foot light. 

“She is a witch. 1 hung up a bladder full of water in ye chimney. Whilst 
yt remained there she had no power over my wife. She came down ye chim- 
ney in ye shape of a bird, and fetched ye bladder away. 

“ There om ye old witch. Damn her, I will have ye blood of her. 

“ Plea—Not Guilty. 
“Mr. Clarke, pro quer. 
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“ Robert Verney. Knows ye parties. Abt. my house, heard deft, tell a 
man Nit grand Butcher is a witch, and bewitcht my wife. 
« she was a witch. She came over ye hedge, her foot light, and over ye 


“ Knows ye words were mentioned by Mary Butcher. She was named in 
ye conversation. 

« Tho. Butcher. ‘There goce yo old witch yt bewitched my wife. D 

“ Tho. er. There e old witch yt bewit my wife. Dam 
Sulit hove ¥e blood oft.” . : efi 

Serjt. Orb, pro def. 

“* Geo. Fellows. Heard Robt. Verney swear at Hadland. 

“ Verdict pro quer. da 1'."* 

In 1786, the statutes of England and Scotland against conjuration, 
witchcraft, and dealing with evil spirits, were repealed ; but it does not 

pear that Lord Hardwicke took any active part in aiding or procuring 

measures. 

However great had been Lord Hardwicke’s skill as an advocate, and 
however large the reputation which he earned as the first common law 
judge of the land, yet, it is in his capacity of Lord High Chancellor of 
Great Britain—his advancement to which office took place on the de- 
cease of Lord Talbot, the great seal having been delivered on the 21st of 


February, 1737—that Lord Hardwicke is principally known to the world; — 


and it is to the mode in which he discharged the functions of that exalted 
station that he owes, in the main, the celebrity which he has obtained. 

The advancement of Lord Hardwicke to the chancellorship led him to 
mtr @ more prominent and elevated position in the political world, and 
the first occurrence in which he was engagedjwere the unhappy differences 
which at that time existed in the royal family. It was sth very soon 
after Lord Hardwicke’s advancement to his new office that the misunder- 
standing took place in regard to a non-application on the part of the poet 
Thomson, which led to the bard of the “‘ Seasons” losing a lucrative sinecure. 
Upon this subject Mr. Harris makes the following sbovevithoiad unfortu- 
nately too civilised for the age we live in:— 


Probably no class of men in this country are less liberally requited, accord- 
ing to their labours, than literary men of real merit ; and of these, perhaps, poets 
fare the worst of all, Their minds and time, nay, health, and even life itself, 
they devote to their fellow creatures, and to their true interests, the promotion 
of their intellectual, and moral, and social good. For this they despise the 
allurements of wealth and luxury, which ordinary professions, and even business 
avocations of a lower grade, would be pretty certain to bring them. The 
taste in reality the poverty and privation they so forcibly describe, and whic 
they so feelingly contribute to guard others against. Owing to a barbarous con- 
ventional rule in this civilised age, they are in a great measure excluded from 
society, or at any rate are allowed no recognised place or station in it, who are 
at once its highest benefactors, and its greatest ornaments. By their limited 
means, they are but too often precluded from participating in those pleasures 
they so contribute to enhance in others ; and by the constant effort of mind 
and unremitting exertion which they undergo, they become debilitated and 
frail, both in person and intellect. 

These men surely then are those who both stand most in need of, and are 
best entitled to, the bounty of thestate. They are at once its most deserving 
members, and those to whom it owes the most. There are few with whose 
services it could so hardly dispense : and there are none whose efforts are so en- 
tirely devoted to the public weal, and to whom therefore a grant by the state, 
of the nature of that for a time given to Thomson, is in fact not a mere idle 
pension, but well-earned pay. 


* So late as the year 1759, a case occurred at Wingrove, in Hertfordshire. 
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siderable as ible amongst its neighbours; for the greater opinion 
they have ol cat einai and power, the less apt they will be to under- 
take any expeditions or invasions against us; and the more easy it will 
be for us to obtain from them any advantages or immunities which we 
may think for improving the trade and increasing the riches of 
the kingdom.” last speech made in the House of Commons by Sir 
Philip, was on the occasion of the grand debate on Sir Robert Walpole’s 
excise scheme. 

On the 3lst of October, 1733, Sir Philip Yorke was appointed chief 
justice of England, the of which had been raised from two to four 
usand a year, to induce the attorney-general to resign his pretensions 
the woolsack, a circumstance which has led other biographers to stamp 
is character with the brand of avariciousness, a stigma which Mr. Harris 
makes no satisfactory effort to remove. A peerage was also promised 
him, and shortly afterwards conferred. This occurred on the 23rd of 
November of the same year, when he was raised to the peerage by the title 
of Baron Hardwicke, of Hardwicke, in the county of Gloucester. One of 
his first acts in the disposal of .the patronage which fell to him as lord 
_ chief justice, was to bestow on Mr. Salkeld the office of clerk of errors in 
the Court King’s Bench, an appointment both of honour and emolument. 

One of the first cases in which the new chief justice was engaged was 
that of Sa the poet, for a libel, and the information st whom 
was ar with encomiums 5 2 the purity and excellence of his 
writings. “It was urged,” says Johnson, ‘‘in defence of Savage, that 
obscenity was criminal when it was intended to promote the practice of 
vice ; but that Mr. Savage had only introduced obscene ideas, with the 
view of exposing them to detestation, and of amending the age by show- 
ing the deformity of wickedness.” The notes which were made by Lord 
Chief Justice Hardwicke of the different cases tried before him, have all 
been preserved and all contained in five small volumes of note books. 
Many of these cases are not only of high interest to the law student, but 
also to the general reader, as Mustrating in a very striking manner the 
state of the country at this period, in the lawless outrages which were 
everywhere perpetrated, and the general manners of the times. In the 
case of a Fleet marriage, Lord Hardwicke decided that it was not a legal 
one, and his experience of the evils arising of these ill-considered alli- 
ances, led him afterwards to introduce a measure which put an end to 
such Deseo 4g and disgraceful proceedings. When presiding on the 
Nisi Prius side of the court at Buckingham, in 1734, a singular case was 
brought before the lord chief justice, arising out of a superstition still 
common at that period, being an action of defamation brought by an old 
woman against a man for calling her a witch. 

“ Norfolk Circuit, Summer, 1734.—Buckingham, July 23, 1734. 

“ Mary Butcher, widow, plt.; Joseph Hadland, deft. 

“ Case for words :— 

“She is a witch, and bewitched my wife, and I will prove it. | 

“She isa witch. Shecame over ye pond, and over a hedge, her foot light. 

“She is a witch. I hung up a bladder full of water in yechimney. Whilst 
yt remained there she had no power over my wife. She came down ye chim- 
ney in ye shape of a bird, and fetched ye bladder away. 

“ There ee ye old witch. Damn her, I will have ye blood of her. 

“ Plea—Not Guilty. 

“Mr. Clarte, pro quer. 
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Robert Verney. Knows ye parties. Abt. my house, heard deft, tell a 
man ve Mery Butcher is a witch, and bewitcht my wife. 
“ she was a witch. She came over ye hedge, her foot light, and over ye 


“ Knows ye words were mentioned by Mary Butcher. She was named in 
ye conversation. . 

“ Cross-ezam. Deft, a cooper. 

“ Tho. Butcher. There goes ye old witch yt bewitched my wife. Damn her, 


I will have ye blood of her. ' 
Serjt. Urban, pr def. 
“* Geo. Fellows. Heard Robt. Verney swear at Hadland. 


“Verdict pro quer. da 1'.""* 

In 1786, the statutes of England and Scotland against conjuration, 
witchcraft, and vont with evil spirits, were repealed ; but it does not 

pear that Lord Hardwicke took any active part in aiding or procuring 

measures. 

However great had been Lord Hardwicke’s skill as an advocate, and 
however large the reputation which he earned as the first common law 
judge of the land, yet, it is in his capacity of Lord High Chancellor of 
Great Britain—his advancement to which office took place on the de- 
cease of Lord Talbot, the great seal having been delivered on the 21st of 


February, 1737—that Lord Hardwicke is principally known to the world; © 


and it is to the mode in which he discharged the functions of that exalted 
station that he owes, in the main, the celebrity which he has obtained. 

The advancement of Lord Hardwicke to the chancellorship led him to 
oceupy @ more prominent and elevated position in the political world, and 
the first occurrence in which he was engaged,were the unhappy differences 
which at that time existed in the royal family. It was also very soon 
os Hardwicke’s advancement to in fe office oo the me el 
standing took place in regard to a non-application on the of the poet 
Bisinson: which led to the bard of the “ Scosons” losing a budive roe a 
Upon this subject Mr. Harris makes the following observations, unfortu- 
nately too civilised for the age we live in:— 


Probably no class of men in this country are less liberally requited, accord- 
ing to their labours, than literary men of real merit ; and of these, perhaps, poets 
fare the worst of all. Their minds and time, nay, health, and even life itself, 
they devote to their fellow creatures, and to their true interests, the promotion 
of their intellectual, and moral, and social good. For this they despise the 
allurements of wealth and luxury, which ordinary professions, and even business 
avocations of a lower grade, would be pretty certain to bring them. The 
taste in reality the poverty and privation they so forcibly describe, and whic 
they so feelingly contribute to guard others against. Owing to a barbarous con- 
ventional rule in this civilised age, they are in a great measure excluded from 
society, or at any rate are allowed no recognised place or station in it, who are 
at once its highest benefactors, and its greatest ornaments. By their limited 
means, they are but too often precluded from participating in those pleasures 
they so contribute to enhance in others ; and by the constant effort of mind 
=| unremitting exertion which they undergo, they become debilitated and 
frail, both in person and intellect. 

These men surely then are those who both stand most in need of, and are 
best entitled to, the bounty of thestate. They are at once its most deserving 
members, and those to whom it owes the most. There are few with whose 
services it could so hardly dispense : and there are none whose efforts are so en- 
tirely devoted to the public weal, and to whom therefore a grant by the state, 
of the nature of that for a time given to Thomson, is in fact not a mere idle 
pension, but well-earned pay. 


* So late as the year 1759, a case occurred at Wingrove, in Hertfordshire. 
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the nation advances yet further in its career of civilisation, it may be ho 
fess ha ooh ot shania will not only be acknowledged, but 
acted ; and it cannot be doubted that the encouragement to men of mind 
thus afforded, will be fully responded to by them. 

On the 22nd of May, 1740, Mr. Philip Yorke, the eldest son of Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke, married Miss Jemima bell, only daughter of 
extract which follows, from a letter by ies Walpole to Mr. Conway, 
shows the feelings entertained of the prosperous career of the chancellor 
and his family at this period :— 

“ Harry, what luck the Chancellor has! first, indeed, to be in himself so great a 
man ; but then in accidents ; he is made Chief Justice and peer when Talbot is 
made Chancellor and : Talbot dies in a twelvemonth, and leaves him the 
seals at an age when others are scarce made solicitors ; then marries his son into 
one of the first families of Britain, obtains a patent for a marquisate, and eight 
thousand a year after the Duke of Kent's death ; the Duke dies in a fort- 
night, and leavesthemall! People talk of fortune’s wheel, that is always rolling, 
troth, my Lord Hardwicke has overtaken her wheel, and rolled along with it.”* 


Upon the fall of the Walpole administration and the reconciliation of 
the Eing with the Prince of Wales, Lord Hardwicke was retained as 
chancellor by the new ministry. His difficulties in freeing himself from 
the trammels of party were very great, but they afford a truly noble and 
grand moral acle. The and eminent position of the lord 
chancellor involved him more or in all the great events of his time. 
Upon the landing"of Prince Charles Edward, in 1745, the assiduity of the 
chancellor was unbounded. As the most active, able, and leading member 
of the eoronal of regency, he was incessantly ares pe in concerting 
measures to check the rebellion, and after the = the Pretender the 
im t, painful, and onerous task dev upon him, of presidin 
‘adhe Geet judicial assembly of this migh sellin: tien trials in pe. 
of life and death, of ns of the first rank and quality. 

The suppression of the rebellion was, however, only followed by new 
dissensions in the royal family, by a dissolution of parliament, and by the 
temporary departure of the king for Hanover; till the hopes of the oppo- 
sition, the distractions in the royal family, and the a Pm maceriean of the 
chancellor and his colleagues, were alike put an end to by the death of 
Frederick Prince of Wales on the 26th of March, 1751. The Regency 
Bill, the a tion of the Julian style, the Forfeited Estates’ Bill, the 
Clandestine i Bill, and the Naturalisation of the Jews, were 
among the chief public acts of the ensuing three years, and when in 1754 
the Duke of Newcastle took office as prime minister, the Lord Chancellor 
was created Earl of Hardwicke, a fair and due reward for his long and 
great services rendered to his von Oo so many ways. 

On the calamitous death of Mr. Pelham, the arduous task of recon- 
structing the government devolved on the Earl of Hardwicke, and for a 
short interval the chancellor was the only responsible and acting minister 
of the crown. The new ministry was not destined, however, to hold 
out ae the inflexible and uncompromising hostility of Mr. 
Pitt to Duke of Newcastle, and when, oa he’ 1th of November, 1756, 
his grace resigned his place in the administration, Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wicke also came to the resolution of giving up the great seal and retirin 
altogether from official life. The retirement tail a sdk os Lord 


* Correspondence of Horace Walpole. 
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Chancellor Hardwicke from the high judicial and political dignity which 
for nearly twenty eee he had filled with such distinguished eminence, 
was an event which formed an era, not only in his own life, but also in 
the history of his country. His loss appears, indeed, to have been almost 
universally regretted. 

“Never,” says Lord Mahon, “has the office of chancellor been more 
uprightly, more learnedly, and more ably filled.” 

It was so difficult to find a successor to Lord Hardwicke, that the 
os a mage in commission, and was left so during the whole of 
George II.’s reign. A flattering testimony to the merits of both father 
and son was also paid by the new ministry, in promoting Mr. Charles 
Yorke to the office of solicitor- . 

The favour with which Lord Hardwicke was regarded by George III., 
when Prince of Wales, was openly manifested on the young king’s 
accession to the throne, by his requesting the veteran judge again to 
occupy the high official station in which he had so long and so ably pre- 
sided . But Lord Hardwicke was at this period not only in the decline of 
life, but he had also experienced a long and severe illness, combined with 
several family afflictions,—the last of which was the death of Lady Hard- 
wicke, which took place on the 19th of September, 1761, at Wimpole,— 
and he finally retired from the duties and cares of public life, on the 
breaking up of the administration the following . He had held 
office under the crown for an uninterrupted period of above forty-two 
years, from his first appointment as solicitor-general in the month of “<> 
1720, which he filled for about four years. More than eight years he h 
been attorney-general ; for three years and a half he was Chief Justice of 
England ; for nearly twenty years, Lord High'Chancellor; and during the 
last six years he had assisted at council deliberations, though without any 
particular place in the cabinet. He served three successive sovereigns ; 
and his influence, both in the ministry and in the House of Lords, 
who at once regretted and endeavoured to underrate it, acknowledge to 
have been almost paramount. He relinquished office at last, not only 
voluntarily, but "avn the wishes both of his king and his colleagues ; 
and in the face of renewed offers for his return to power. 

Notwithstanding, however, this expressed intention to prefer an honour- 
able and peaceful retirement as most suitable to his years, Lord Hard- 
wicke in reality continued to act more or less as a public man to the last. 
He took an active part in the debate on peace, and in the affair of 
Wilkes, and his last energies were given to the ministerial troubles of 
1763. .The same year he was a ed with illness, and he lingered till 
the 6th of March, 1764, when this great and good man breathed his 
last, at his house in Grosvenor Square; “at a time,” says the writer of 
the memoir of him in the Annual Register, “when the situation of public 
affairs rendered his death a loss, as unseasonable, as it would at any time 
have been important. And his name will be remembered by posterity 
with the same reverence which attends the most celebrated civil cha- 
racters in the annals of this country.” Lord Mansfield said,—“ If you 
wish to employ your abilities in writing the life of a truly great and 
wonderful man in our profession, take the life of Lord Hardwicke for 
your object ; he was, i , @ wonderful character,—he became Chief- 
Justice of England and Chancellor, from his own abilities and virtues.” 
And for such a man, Mr. Harris’s able biography is a more fitting and 
more appropriate monument than marble de bess. 
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MARIA LOUISA AND CARLO LUDOVICO.* 


BY L. MARIOTTI, AUTHOR OF “ ITALY PAST AND PRESENT.” 


Mazza Louisa, —" Carolina, Imperial Princess, Arch-duchess of 
Austria, Duchess of Piacenza, and Guasttala, was born at Schin- 
brunn, on the 13th of December, 1791. She was the eldest daughter of 
Francis II., afterwards Emperor of Germany,—and of the second of his 
four wives, Maria Theresa, of Naples. 

The princess was brought up under all the fostering cares which 
environ the young nurslings of that fruitful pepiniére of Schinbrunn. 
She was taught to speak French and Italian, to read Latin, to paint in 
oil-colours, to play on the piano, and to hate the French and Napoleon. 

The habi ~ of the princess, and of her brothers and sisters, con- 
sisted in drawing up in battle array a band of little wax or wooden dolls, 
which were made to represent the French army, with a dark demon-like 
figure at their head—the accursed Corsican—and their devoted ranks 
were made to bear the brunt of the youngsters’ popguns, 

Meanwhile, the French and the Corsican managed to thrive in despite 
of all that dire execution. The king-slayers were twice at the gates. 
Austria had twice lost all ; had nothing to give ; the hungry lions were 
periee for perry Austria gave up her flesh and blood. Maria 

isa was doomed ! 

The poor young princess! She who had been reared in so salutary a 
dread of male animals! It was the story of “ Beauty and the Beast”’ acted 
over again. ‘“ Will he bite? Will he tear me to pieces?” She, the 
daughter of the Casars—wedded to the Corsican ;—to bear imps to the 
arch-devil ! 

The eee at her father’s court was now strangely changed. The 
brigand-chief had become a leader of heroes. They made wondrous dis- 
coveries about his ancient pedigree. Napoleon had become a standing 
toast with the auliccouncil. Her imperial father himself addressed him 
as “ Monsieur mon frére.” The devil was not so dark, after all, as he was 
painted. There was a dash of the Alexander-breed in his composition, 
and had not Alexander chosen him a bride amongst the daughters of his 
prostrate enemy ? 

Maria Louisa listened and grew wise. The mild creature never had an 
idea, never a wish of her own: she never knew how to show any reluctance 
to other people’s demands. She had been taught to hate, and she hated 
—she was now bidden to love, and she married—*“ Behold thine hand- 
maid!” she said, and the Ogre led her to her nuptial apartment. 

Maria Louisa was then (1810) in the bloom of youth ; her stature was 
above the middle size—queenly in her countenance and bearing. Her 
complexion was fresh and fair ; she had hazel hair, Austrian eyes and lips 
—features much admired by some, though the eyes, drawn down obliquely 





* We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions, somewhat strongly 
asserted ae Mariotti; neither can we vouch for his statements; but we think 
it right an Italian should be heard on a subject like the present, espe- 
ry 4 7 we believe him to be accurate, and know him to be conscientious.— 
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the nose, bear a close resemblance to those of a pig, and the 
-up lips wear an unpleasant expression of haughtiness. Her hand 
foot often served as models to the artist, and Canova, who was sum- 
to Paris for the purpose, made as much of them as he could in his 
“La Concordia,” which is to be seen in the hall of the ducal palace: 
at Colorno. 

It is just possible that Maria Louisa brought herself to endure her hus- 
band during four years. About Napoleon’s tenderness for her, from his 
wedding to his dying day, we have been entertained to satiety. He called 
her Ma petite vie! And as a man who valued the sex from their prolific 
an he was most probably amused by a naiveté so closely bordering 

ness. 

In 1813, and the following year, he thought he could propitiate his 
treacherous ally of Austria, by placing his empress at the head of the 
regency which was to rule in his absence. Her task was, however, less 
difficult than might be supposed. The yea and nay, by which she was 
to answer all questions were invariably se by the nod of Camba- 
céres.* It is amusing to see her helplessness in circumstances of the 
least difficulty, and the ingenuousness with which she had recourse to her 
private secretary, acknowledging that she had not the least idea. Why 
should she? If great warriors and statesmen choose to trust their nursery 
toys and little geese with arduous cares of empire, why, they must take 
the consequences. 

Her illness and pusillanimity hastened the catastrophe of 1814. She 
ran away to Rambouillet, March 19th, taking along with her her reluc- 
tant infant, and an escort of 2500 men, the élite of the garrison of 
Paris. 

From this moment, Maria Louisa’ considered herself as virtually 
divorced from her husband. Napoleon was once more the arch-fiend 
and ogre of her childhood. His solicitations that she would join him 
beyond the Loire were disregarded. Her father placed her in the keep- 
ing of a horde of Cossacks; in her interview with him, she declared her- 
self ready to desert the cause of the conquered, and exchanged her impe- 
rial diadem for the independent possession of an Italian principality. 

From the first instant of her departure from Paris--and there are cour- 
tiers who have registered every word that fell from her lips—there is no 
symptom. of regret or rejoicing on her — Her French servants and 
advisers were removed from her side. She travelled across Switzerland 
and the Tyrol, and came back—a prodigai child—miraculously restored. 


Heil 





* There is an anecdote relating to this period which we cannot refrain from 
quoting, although it may be familiar to many of our readers. On the first sur- 
mises of the defection of Austria, Napoleon, who was not always careful in the 
choice of his terms, expressed his indignation towards his father-in-law, by saying 
to the empress, “ Votre pére est un ganache.” Ganache, a word more fit for the bar- 
rack-room than the court, comes as near as possible to the English blockhead. 
Maria Louisa, who had studied French all her time, had, however, to run to 
the Duchess of Montebello, her a for a definition of that singular 
word. The good widow of Marshal Lannes, in the greatest embarrassment, re- 
plied, “ Ganache—to be sure—it means a worthy and clever fellow.” Maria Louisa 
treasured up the word, and “made a note” of it. During her regency, being pressed. 
to answer some puzzling question before her imperial council, “ Let us consult the 
arch-chancellor,” said she, “ who is le plus grand ganache de tous !” 
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The work of re-naturalisation was too plain and easy. She sought 
rest and oblivion amidst frivolous occupations. She joined her relatives 
in the clamorous rejoicings for the enemy's downfall. Her aunt, Maria 

i peteetomenaregnely of:daing up her 
bed-clothes, to let herself down from her window, by the aid of them, 
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spoiled child—all her silly ambition was centered. She with an 
inconceivable fondness on the prospects of unshared sovereignty, and her 
anxiety for the exercise of dominion was increased by the artful post- 
of its enjoyment; by doubt and difficulties which placed it 
and further from her reach. Parma was to be a reward for un- 
bounded, unconditional obedience ; and we have already seen that Maria 
Louisa to the non-resistance school. They bade her. put off 
her arms and liveries, to divest herself of her proud titles, to forget her 
husband, to deliver all his letters into her father’s hands, to cease from all 
with him, to surrender her son to an Austrian governess, to 
renounce in his name all rights to the succession of her new states, to deprive 
him of his name, re-baptise him as Charles Joseph, Duke of Reichstadt; 
to suffer him to linger behind in a kind of imprisonment at Schonbrunn. 
Her obedience outdid even the immoderateness of their demands. She 
was, above all things, eager to advance her pros as a candidate for an 
Italian principality. The attempts of Murat, King of ~— upon the 
north of Italy, the troubles of the whole Peninsula, and the ities in- 
trigues of the Congress of Vienna, raised at every step new obstacles 
against the fulfilment of her desires. Wearied with deferred expectatica, 
and urged, also, by that animal instinct of locomotion, which became one 
of the prominent features of her character in after-life, she pleaded ill- 
health, and earnestly solicited, and obtained from her father, permission 
to repair, sential her cen, to the baths of Aix, in Savoy. 

If there is a spot on earth which the tempter of mankind may look 

as his most favourable battle-ground, it is, undoubtedly, a watering- 
a on All that might remain pure and ingenuous in the character of 
the ex-empress was corrupted among the pleasures and dissipations of her 
ret 7 at Aix. On her arrival, July 17th, she was met by the 
Count ti tg She avowed to her secretary, M. de Meneval, the 
only F who continued by her side, that her first impression of 
that gentleman was any thing but agreeable. To do her justice, Maria 
Louisa never loved at first sight. 

Adam Albert, Count. of Nei , Lieutenant-General of Hungarian 
light-horse, was a tall, fine- « His age, at his arrival, 
was not much beyond ~ He had a bright, warlike countenance, and, 
when seen on the right side, he was a striking of manly beauty. In 


his early campaigns, in a close engagement, a French lancer had poked 
i Il paip eathamennahinceeendouns-anvefelly iis ea 
ey Ais a me wetouh er ety ep n and there remained 
sgn igh'in the one eye he had left to drive Napoleon's image from 
empress’s heart. 
As a private secretary and chamberlain, the count and his imperial 
mistress were brought into the closest intimacy. In consultations of state 
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(or te duchess busied herself mach about the welfare of her fture su 
eee, as Te te at tn ee 


To the watering season followed a romantic excursion. At Berne the 
ex-empress fell in with the Princess of Wales, and oh, the singing, flirt- 
dig, and frolicking of that blessed evening between those two congenial 
their pale cavaliers. Neipperg sat at the piano, the accom- 
ei nd i al a royal concert. A few days after, the Austrian 
arch-duchess rambled about the ruins of the Castle of Habsburgh, she 
picked up relics\and fragments of armour ; instituted a new order of 
ers and decorated her secretary with the collar of -master. 
ena “i ge anden reer men co 
panied his sovere in Se 1814. A months after- 
wards Napoleon = ache re Feri Paris. Maria Louisa was in 
@ fever of anxiety about her hard-won Italian sovereignty, which that 
untimely invasion might yet have power to wrench from her grasp. 
Under that apprehension, she solemnly disclaimed all knowledge of, or 
participation in, that hair-brained enterprise, and implored her father’s 
~ and the allies’ protection against her husband, as against her most dan- 
enemy. She rejected all her husband’s advances, revealed and 
Frustrated an attempt unde by his friends to her off with her child, 
and sat down with the sittasdindhains to ichealdabedion for the Austrian 
regiments. Finally, she announced her determination never to re-unite 
a to her husband—“ were even all her father’s authority exercised 
l her to return to him!” Napoleon was sent to St. Helena. 

° Widowed and childless, though not yet bereaved eae but sur- 
rounded with pomp and magnificence, with her one-eyed secretary by 
her side, Maria Louisa left ickns at last, in the sp pang of 1816, 
tening towards her humble metropolis. Greeted and applauded wherever 
she passed on her journey, she drew after her the best 5 vast of the popu- 
Jation of Lombardy. Parma was crowded with strangers of all nations 
and conditions. They were especially the friends and servants. of her 
husband, the Italian warriors of the Russian and German campaigns, 
disappointed peo ople, unable to make up their minds to present cireum- 
stances, and g still to look up to Maria Louisa as the centre of 
their discomfited party, and to her son as the per altera mundi. 

“The pomp and pein displayed on the occasion, the enthusiasm ex- 
cited by her solemn entrance, were unexampled in the annals of Parma. 
All that first intoxication, however, began to abate when it was under- 
stood that she had left her son behind ; and the ee tiatae aoe com- 

lete when the new government, thankin every one kin r 
Salih desired all aliens to go about thetr business. The festivals See 
— an end, order was restored, and Maria Louisa found herself alone with 


The duchy of Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla, is one of the most fer- 
tile districts of the vale of Po. It is bounded on the north by that 
noble river, on the east and west by the Euza and Trabbia, two of its 
tributaries, and on the south by the woody Apennine chain. It measures 
about 2200 square miles, and has now something less than half a mil- 
lion inhabitants. 

Parma and Piacenza, Roman colonies, rose into active existence as in- 
republics in the middle ages: they shed their best blood in 
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ry sen Pe Visconti, and from those again to Este ; 
they added to the dominions of the church by the warlike Julius IT. 
in 1508. were subsequently erected into an independent duchy 
by Pope Paul III., who invested with it Pier Luigi Farnese, his illegiti- 
mate son, and although that son of a pope did not fare too well at the 
hands pe caren hanes dogma bef window 
of the citadel of Piacenza into the moat beneath, yet the sovereignty of 
that state remained in possession of Pier Luigi’s descendants, some of 
hom—such as Alexander Farnese, and the hot-headed Octavio—are 


= 


famous in — Like most other Italian reigning families, the Farnese 
became extinct from sheer impotence, engendered by habitual debauchery, 
in 1748. The ill-fated duchy became a bone of contention for all the 
powers of Europe, and had in the end to pay most of the expense of the 
wars it had given rise to. It was, in the end, adjudged to Don Philip, 
one of the Infantes of the Spanish house of Bourbon. Don Philip 
having, providentially, broken his neck at the chase, Don Ferdinand, his 
son and successor, called the bell-ringer, from his partiality for that pious 
and healthy exercise, found himself involved in the great catastrophe of 
the French invasion, and, in 1802, Parma and Placentia were united to 
the French territories under the appellation of Departement du Taro. 

Maria Louisa, enthroned in prejudice of the illegitimate heir, the Duke 
of Lucca, grandson of Ferdinand the bell-ringer, found, at her arrival, a 
thriving community, enriched by the gold lavished upon it during the 
Bourbonic dominion, by the comparative peace and sec.::ity which it en- 
joyed during the first storms of the French Revolution, and by the com- 
merce and industry awakened by the circumstance of its incorporation 
with a larger state. Parma, the capital, a pleasant and lively town, with 
® population fluctuating between 35,000 and 40,000 souls, lies on a 
smiling er twelve miles south of the “ King of Rivers,” and six miles 
north of the last skirts of the Apennines. “It rises on the banks of a 
small but noisy stream—a flood of muddy waters in the spring-tide, a 
wilderness of flint and gravel in the summer months—which gave its 
name to the town and territory. [ts frank and hospitable inhabitants 
have always rivalled the largest Italian cities in every department of in- 
tellectual culture. Under the last Spanish duke—the Principe Campa- 
naro—it cultivated letters and arts with such signal success as won it the 
flattering a of the “ Athens of Italy. 

It was, then, difficult to misunderstand the course to be taken by the 
newly-installed government. Days of repose having finally dawned 
again, the pursuits of peace were once more the order of the day. 

It is not impossible that Maria Louisa was by taste and inclinatior 
addicted to all kinds of refinement, and naturally disposed to declare 
herself a patroness of art. She was very fond of painted cockatoos, and 
could therefore not be said to be insensible to beauty of colour. She 
brushed — varpished the Correggios, which had been rumpled and 

led by the French ruffians of the first invasion; she gave the 
models for the wigs and gowns of the professors at the university, and 
bid a cheerful welcome to all the strolling fiddlers and players who ap- 
plied for her patronage. 

She took the lying-in hospital under her patronage ; built a bridge on 
the Taro, with twenty arches, three times the length of London Bridge, 
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nd a golden theatre—at least all covered over with a material, 
shining like gold. She lavished large sums upon it, salecdearti of royal 
endowment ; she was proud of possessing an unrivalled orchestra, and since 
music is to the Italians the mess of for which they are ready to 
me up their birth-right, she afforded to her subjects music,—music to 
sh eaten all processi sh th 

e took an active part in us ions; she was the soul 
of the Carnival ; and stepped pa ieepiilans into the crush of the pit at 
the Veglione. 

Her bridges, however, her theatres, her ‘menageries and aviaries, 
her superb villas, and magnificent train; her regiment of grenadiers ; 
her profuse liberalities to mimes and charlatans,—before long ex- 
hausted -her revenue. Commerce and industry once more cramped 
within narrow boundaries, the taxes pressing undiscerningly on the 
a engendered general distress, and the state ran merrily 
in debt. 

Already, at her arrival, the new duchess had been preceded by a 
decree, raising a sum of three millions of francs, by which her subjects 
were to pay for the honour of receiving an Austrian arch-duchess for their 
liege lady. Ever since, money went over to Austria, under a thousand 
—" and without pretexts. It was now a tribute of vassalage, now a 

gain of allegiance. 

Parmesan manufactories were closed, as injurious to Austrian industry. 
Parmesan steamboats on the Po were stopped, as encroaching on Austrian 
- commerce. Maria Louisa paid for board and lodging, when a guest at 
her parent's court. She paid her son's expense, whom they held as a 
prisoner. 

‘Ignorance and filial submissiveness might account for this rag 

ment of her subjects’ funds. She knew she could do no better. But 
the amount of her civil list, her foolish prodigalities, and, above all, her 
endless peregrinations, were not less fatal to the state than the never. 
sated cupidity of Austria. 
- No sooner had the larks of early spring made their re-appearance, 
than she felt a mad necessity to go a-larking abroad. Now she had her 
son to embrace at Munich ; now a new gown to try on at Milan; then 
a wedding to attend, a christening, a funeral; and wherever she went, 
there followed a long caravan of dames, pages, and grooms, lap-dogs, 
parrots, and monkeys. 

Alexander of Russia drove his barouche and four, incognito, all over 
Europe, under the title of Count of Moscow. The King of Naples, 
abroad, was equally modest and saving. The little Duchess of Parma 
alone kept up all the splendour of royalty. She styled herself Her 
Majesty; and, as titles cost nothing, her allies readily acknowledged the 
appellation. It cost her poor subjects a trifle, nevertheless. She went 
through the world as an empress and queen. Newspapers expatiated on 
her splendid attire and unbounded liberalities. ‘‘ Room for the Duchess 
of Parma!” vociferated the wondering crowd abroad; no one knew what 
terrible grinding all this stir and bustle inflicted on her people at home. 

~ Yet, she was pitied and beloved. Her conduct was looked upon as 
the result of Austrian policy. The people of Parma, good-natured even 
to stupidity, believed her unacquainted with their distress. They called 
her “La povera tradita,” and, on her return, they had still a cheer for 
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her. In the secret of her heart, they thought her still attached to the 
memory of her husband. French papers circulated in the cafés at Parma; 
and, unheard-of toleration! a few daring Jacobins still sported the minia- 
ture of Napoleon on the lid of their snuff-boxes ! 

It was not rare, however, that some kind friend took pains to inform 
the wayward duchess of the true state of things. Because there was no 

press in Italy, we must.not suppose that truth might not, from time 
to time, make its way to the throne. 
One year the duchess was about setting out on one of her genial 
ions to Naples. She had hired a frigate of the King of Sardinia, 
decked it out with all the luxuries of pibearanr,, etn The 
est had been scanty, the winter severe. Her people murmured and 
On the eve of her departure, at supper, under her napkin, a 
note was discovered ; it contained, in fourteen lines, the outcry of 
plundered people. It ran as follows :— 


“ Go, then, Louisa, and God be with thee! 
Sail on for Naples, and its sunny sky; 
Let not thy sons with their importune cry 
To thy maternal wish a hindrance be. 

. Go: from thy cares, from all thy duties free, 
Go far beyond where Venus’ temples lie; 
Pirates or storms fear not; the watchful eye 
Of Providence guides kings across the sea. 
Go: let thy pleasures by no tears be stayed, 
Tis the king’s pride to raise on tears his throne, 
The pride of slaves to die without a groan. 
Sail on: throughout the world thy worth be spread; 
And earth te granted to thy sons oppressed, 
To lay their sorrows with their bones at rest.” * 


Maria Louisa read, and turned pale; she bit her Austrian lip, and 
shed tears of rage. The police were set on the track of the insolent 
poet ; nevertheless, three days afterwards the “ Povera Tradita” was 
— on the billows. 

or were these the most grievous causes of discontent. Austria had left 
nothing undone to undermine her popularity. It was still remembered, 
with a shudder, how daringly the regiment which had been enlisted and 
equipped in her name, surrounded as it was by Austrian forces, had, in 
1815, on the first report of Napoleon's landing from Elba, set up the 
“ Vive ! Empereur !’"—a movement which led to its immediate dis- 
tion. The Bonaparte family, the Luciens and Louisas, were bribed 
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* “Va pur, Luisa, a t’ accompagni Iddio! 
Di nope bella all noto lido; 
Te al piacer sacra invan de figli il grido 
Distorria dal maternot alto desio. 
Va; di te di tue cure in lieto obblio, 
Liete veleggia infino in grembo a Guido; 
Né temer I’ onda 0 il barbaresco infido 
Ché ai Re propizio é il fato, altrui si vio. 
Va; né t’ avresti no miseria o pianto, 
Stadditi straziar del sive 8’ opra 

tacendo é degli schiari il vanto. 
@ pur; qual sei, vali il monde scora; 

Terra i sudditi cerchino intento 
Che lor ossa spolpate un di ricopra.” 


? It was thought that the duchess went to Naples for her confinement. 
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silence and inactivity. Murat was dead, and buried; all and 

still redoubted party were, therefore, centered on Maria 

isa, and that sickly Duke of Reichstadt, who was dying by inches i 

i ial prison. Placed: ix::thedepnteesal thie date Staller dulagdioens 

@ virtuous woman, was still formidable; she soon ceased 
@ virtuous woman !. 

journey to Aix was one of Metternich’s coups d'état. She was 
i igate career, till she became a by-word to her 
partisans. Her father had sacrificed her heart as a bride; he was now 
willing to immolate her fame as a wife. ee 

The unnatural parent had his intent. In Milan, at Venice, she was 
greeted with loud shouts, “ Long live the Countess of Neipperg !” would 
it had been so! but Napoleon was forgotten years before he had written 
his fond uxorious testament. The 5th of May, 1824, came at last, 
but too late; then only was she married! ‘Connubium vocat: hoc 
pretexit nomine culpam!”’ The epoch of Maria Louisa’s connexion with 
General Neipperg was happy enough for her subjects. The was 
humane and righteous ; stubborn and obstinate like any German, indeed, 
but abhorrent of violent measures ; conscientious at any rate, if ever you 
succeeded in hammering reason into his dull head. He was no friend 
to the priests ; and countenanced the university in its differences with 
the neighbouring Jesuits of Modena. He affected popular manners ; 
—s very droll, when he chose, addressing the people in the patois of 

e country. 

He died on the 22nd of December, 1828. His Hungarian regiment 
attended his funeral, his war-steed bled on his grave. Maria Louisa 
sought consolation in change of air. 

. Erom this union with Neipperg the duchess had three children. She 
built a palace for their habitation, on the hills near Tula ; she put herself 
into communication with Fellemberg, for their education. The eldest, a 
daughter, was married to Luict CANVITATE, one of the broken-down 
native noblemen; the second, the Count of Montenovo (the Italian for 

ipperg), is now an officer in an Austrian regiment ; the third, a girl, 

ied in childhood. 

If we were to believe all the scandals current at Parma, —— had 
no easy time with his imperial mistress. .Her confessor, Neurhel, a 

ing German youth, stout and rosy, was made Bishop of Evestalla, 
then of Parma, to remove him from his too fond penitent. Captain 

Crotti, the handsomest Italian ever born, was not allowed to do duty at 
the palace; and an Irishman, MacAulay, or Magavoli, was also suspected 
of being too intimate a secretary to this most susceptible lady. Another 
of her secretaries, Richter, was looked = as Neipperg’s successor in 
the duchess's good graces ; and more lately she was, it appears, privately 
married to Count Bombelles, a French emigrant, whom she raised to the 
dignity of her prime-minister. 

It was most to be deplored that this singular woman, too similar in 
this to the profligate Joanna II. of Naples, should deem it necessary to 
alter her policy, and upset church and state on every assumption of a 
new favourite. Had it been otherwise, people would have less troubled 
themselves about her private concerns. Parma was long accustomed to 
dissolute sovereigns. But Maria Louisa gave up her states where she 
bestowed her heart. Her confidants were also rulers and governors. 
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No wonder if her good people were scandalised. 
ee eek “are these the lessons of 
you give to the glowing bosoms of the children of Italy? Is 





it to. an example that Heaven bestowed a crown, a | 
line of illustrious ancestors, the Slo heceifel mame? is it fee 
such an occupant that we bow the throne, bring the fruits of our 


toil at its feet, and offer up our prayers for its ion ?” 

In such a state of thi the tings ofthe rench Revolution. of July, 
1830, reached Parma. Men's minds had never been at rest in Italy 
since 1814. Conspiracies had been found out at Parma in 1820, and the 
state prisons had been crowded with distinguished inmates. But those 
were the days of General Nei , who refused his countenance to an 
effusion of . A few luckless Carbonari were sent to a little moc 
Speilberg, the fortress of Compiano, on the Apennines, but before the 
end of two years theday of clemency dawned, and they were all allowed 
to eat their Christmas turkey in the bosom of their families. 

The government of Parma gained credit for comparative mildness and 
liberality. People were allowed to read and talk. They read and talked 
themselves into a downright frensy when the French proclaimed that 
they would secure all independent states from foreign interference. This 
principle of non-intervention was a signal for a general outbreak. The 
smaller Italian governments could live by Austria alone; and Austria, it 
was understood, would now be compelled to look on unconcerned. 

From Bologna to Modena, from Faenza to Rimini, all over central 
Italy, up flew the tri-colour standard. Prelates and sbirri, Jesuits and 
thief-takers, gave way before the storm. Without one drop of bloodshed 
two millions of Italians were their own masters. The insurrection soon 
reached the boundaries of Maria Louisa’s dominions. 

The animosity between this illustrious lady and her humble subjects 
was now at its highest pitch. The exchequer was utterly exhausted. 
The successor of oh Neipperg, for the time being, one Baron Ver- 
clein, had recourse to the desperate expedient of a paper currency. A 
tremendous riot was the consequence. The government had to give up 
their measure, and Maria Louisa curled her auburn ringlets with her 
florin notes. Tumults and mutinies broke out among the students at the 
university ; yore men of the best families were thrown into prison ; 
Parma was daily the scene of tumult and violence, when lo! one fine 
morning, the tri-colour flag waves on the bridge of the Euza, five miles 
out of town, on the borders ! : 

It was then Carnival: a lovely spring weather. Early in February 
people gathered violets in the fields. There was walking, and riding, 
and driving of myriads of people, anxious to hail the “ rainbow of liberty.” 
The young women cut up green, red, and white ribbons ; the young men 
loaded their fowling-pieces ; Maria Louisa armed her twelve hundred 
grenadiers ; she levelled: her six-pounders ; harangued her troops on the 
square of her palace ; the drawbridges of the citadel were raised up ; the 
city gates beleagured and closed. Parma, astonishing to relate, was 
declared in a state of siege! Day and night squadrons of heavy dragoons 
with drawn swords and lighted torches, the streets with ominous 
tramp. There was a silence. 

. Horses, however, it was soon found out cannot run, nor soldiers watch 








and stand for ever. After three days of patrolling, men and beasts were 
exhausted and sleepy. Maria Louisa asked for a reinforcement from the 
Austrian garrison at Piacenza. The Austrian commander, “ with best 


The . . f wind : muzzle of , 
“i out of windows. A of a fowling-piece was 


also looking out here and there. The dragoons paused 
in course. The fowition took and came out into the 
streets. They joined in little el , they into little mobs ; they 

away in one vast mass. Square after square, row after row, the 
ducal troops lost ground till the scene of skirmishing was transferred to the 
doors of the palace. There the two factions stood confronting each other : 
every man in his rank, under his leader, measuring with wistful eyes the 

I ike " imal f a Greek hat dreadful suspense, 

t was like a re of a Greek tragedy. In that d 
the duchess, terrified, all bathed in tears, pon on her balcony, resting 
en the arm of Baron Cornacchia, a popular minister. She waved her 
arms on high, appealing to the generous feelings of the storming multi- 
tude. The sight of her produced an indefinable sensation. The people 
rushed fo as if to hear her words. It pressed forward as one body 
against the palace walls. It wound itself round the ducal troops, like a 
huge serpent, and serried them in its coils. In the twinkling of an eye, 
muskets changed masters, cannons were spiked, under Maria Louisa’s 

eyes. Not a gun was fired, not a bayonet levelled. What was it? 
hy merely this! Maria Louisa was at the mercy of her subjects! 
ational guards organised : the fortress, the gaol, the gates of the city 
taken by storm. Baron Verclein and a few others sought their safety in 
flight; and before sunset order and silence were restored. It was ona 
Sunday, February 13, 1831. 

*~ On the following morning the heads of the people proceeded to business. 
They appointed a generalissimo, colonels, and other officers of the national 
_ guard, a new ministry, &c. All these acts Maria Louisa was fain to 

sanction with her name. 

During three days the poor duchess slept little and ste nothing. Her 

had become the house of call for all the idlers in town—shabby 
ws with huge whiskers and dangling rapiers, stalked up ee 

—_ and half sneering, half threatening, gave her the benefit of their 

vice. 

She might have died with fright, had her captivity been prolonged. 
But some of the hearts of the softer youths about her were not 
against her feminine sorrow. A squadron of national a was drawn 
up: one of the ducal carriages was ordered round. Under the escort of 
her humane champions, ere the people were well aware of what was going 
on, she was driven to the Po at Lucca, and there ferried over to her father’s 
dominions. Hence she was directed to betake herself to her good town 
of Piacenza, under protection of the Austrian garrison. 

It was thus that the people of Parma, for a short respite, rid themselves 
of her presence. After that, there was crowing and blustering for four 
weeks with “no king over Israel.” The national guards and the patriots 
had it all their own way. It was a blessed time, God knows, and the 

~Parmesans can hardly recall it without tears. Order was never broken, 
no law violated. No one can believe what, good boys Italians can be 
when left to themselves, 
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» It was but a short dream asit turned out. Louis Philippe shook hands 
with Metternich. The non-intervention bubble burst—the Austrians 
sdulameaen There were two hours’ fight at Fiorenzola. The re- 





quarters, 
report of the ill-treatment of their prisoners, prompted the Parme- 


sans to dire deeds of repri Eight young men set out in disguise 
with pot-dhainy ta wresstn o the Modems rtory e 
by a dari camisado laid hands on the person of the Bishop of Guastalla 


same-dainty chaplain and spiritual director the gay duchess was 
once so fond of, now a portly prelate, but still fair and y—from the 
is diocese, from the comforts of his sofa, in the prime of his after- 
siesta, they hurried him to their coach, drove him away to Parma, 
toremain as a hostage; but where all his hardships consisted 
in heavy dinners, with which they kept stuffing him into fits of a are 
And yet when his release came at length, so terribly was good 
German scared out of his wits, that nothing could induce him to stay: he 
took flight beyond the Alps, like a flurried owl, never stopping till he 
found himself among his German friends at home, whenee it took his royal 
misses 20 little trouble to induce him to return. 
he rejoicings at Parma continued yet a few National airs rang 
» Rewspapers sold admirab igh Samappcbigh out a precious 
entitled “ The Life and Mi of Maria Louisa.” 
the 13th of March, at the break of day, a thick close column of 
before the eastern gate; at noon 16,000 Croats, 
ians, with a train of heavy artillery, came up from 
the west. The weather, which had been clouldlees during four blessed weeks, 
welt beng tore The Austrians were in their element. 
most daring spirits in town had been sent on 
the mountains. The few remaining were dragged 
from the town-gates, where they wished to ex- 
The partisans of the non-resistance society had 
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i restoration of her power, the runaway 

graced her capital with presence. ictnbintadioniese 
t the theatre the officers of the Austrian garrison raised the 

i It was the signal for the saucy 
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. Maria Louisa confined herself to her She surrounded herself 
with Austrian courtiers. Her tri proceeded against the rebels, 
But her sbirri did their work clumsily, because reluctantly. Her judges 
could bring no well-stated charge against her prisoners. None was 
arrested except an old count, too old, and a few too to 
fly: Gendarmes, witnesses, judges, all were Italians, all been as 
guilty in their hearts as the s they had to deal with. The members 
revolutionary government were discharged; and seeing how 
rest of the prisoners would equally escape her, Maria Louisa 
advised ce aR Ey oN Sb ge 

, however, without rhyme or reason, twenty-one in- 
dividuals, who had been convicted of no crime, who had not even been 
indicted, were excepted. Some-of them were the fellows, whose huge 
whiskers and trailing sabres haunted the duchess in her dreams, and 
against whom she could never overcome her antipathy. Such, even in 
the mildest states, was justice in Italy, such clemency ! 

Meanwhile, schooled by adversity, Maria Louisa sought better advisers 
than amongst her Austrian minions. There lived then at Parma a 
cobbler’s son, by name Vincenzo Mistrali, who had exchanged his father’s 
awl into a portable book shop, and who picked out knowledge from the 

volumes he hawked about the streets. He had developed consider- 
able talents as a poet and a statesman under the French empire, and had 
for several years filled the office of governor of the city of Parma, during 
the first years of Maria Louisa’s dominion. 

This able and conscientious man was now trusted with the shattered 
finances of the state, and by a wise and firm rule he got his sovereign out 
of debt. The duchess herself was the first victim of the minister’s econo- 
qnical schemes. He reduced her household; bullied her singers and fiddlers 
from court; carried havoc and devastation amongst her parrots and 
monkeys ; finally, he laid hold of a golden cradle of the King of Rome, a 
gilt and jewelled toilet-table, a chair, and other trumpery articles that 
constituted the pride of Maria Louisa’s establishment, the greatest Lions 
exhibited for the wonder of foreign visitors; he sold the diamonds, he 
melted the gold; he filled the exchequer. ‘The budget soon presented 
favourable results. Maria Louisa would have grumbled. But Metter- 
nich recommended prudence, and the salutary reforms were @mpleted. 

Private and public chagrins now preyed ae a the duchess’s mind. One 
of her Austrian agents, Sartorio, the chief director of the police, was 
stabbed in broad daylight in the midst of a crowd. Her Austrian auxilia- 
ries had daily squabbles with her people. - Earthquake, famine, and pes- 
tilence successively ravaged her states. She was summoned to Vienna to 
receive the last breath of her eldest born, afew years afterwards slie stood 

the death-bed of the em her father. Her health, undermined by 
disorders, now gave way Shoow repented strokes of calamity. Her court 
had lost its lustre, her capital its wonted gaiety. 

In this state of distress she bethought of the priests. Like 
a wanton she was destined to die a ee Chance brought to Parma 
that Count Bombelles, an emigré the narrow-minded school of 
. Charles X.; a snuffy, bewigged old dotard, but who enjoyed golden 
opinions with the beguines and bequeules of the elder branch of the Bour- 
bons. He was the man after her own heart, at any rate. He effected her 
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conversion, confessed, absolved, and, at last, pri married her, in 1834. 
Priests and monks were soon in the - The last years of her 
eeyvaepent in. achievement of that great work, to which her coun- 
incessantly her, the restoration of the Jesuits. The people 
of Parma | measure with frantic, unabating rage. It was not 
only the nts at the university, the boys at the elementary schools, 
who rose in frequent riots, amen reve an Ongye -Sateetbd: the 
school-room en masse ; a oY pT letters, such as the cele- 
eceenaatmasien lipaceey tnclen mithcars ridin oe 
at the corners of the streets. Her very Italian ministers, with the pru- 
dent Mistrali at their head, protested against the re-introduction of the 
detested order. 
_ Allin vain!. Mistrali was luckily removed by death; his colleagues 
wanted his and consistency. Maria Louisa was wilful for once in 
her life. reigned without control. A posse of Austrian troops 
onee more made its appearance. Numerous arrests thinned the ranks of 
the most violent opponents, and daunted the remainder. So, at last, the 
ravens of Loyola came; how many years’ indulgence Maria Louisa bar- 
gained for with them I know not, but her subjects never forgave her. 

The accession of Pius IX., the universal ferment throughout Italy re- 
newed the qualms of her terror of 1831. Parma was once more too hot 
for her, and two-thirds of the year were regularly spent at Schonbrunn. 

Reports of her approaching abdication were rife. She was weary of a 
power she had, in fact, never wielded ; of a grandeur that had too long 
since faded. Her Italian sovereignty, so tempting in anticipation, had 
burned ashes in its fruition. It was a mercy that death released her. 
Alas for the hero’s relict! Now can men see the wisdom of the whole- 
some old Hindoo practice, that burnt widows on the ashes of the de- 
parted. Hero's consorts, in that blessed country, never lost caste. Lofty 

dwindled not into fie-fie duchesses, nor closed a sublime 
tragedy into a scandalous farce. Had Maria Louisa been immolated on 
her husband’s funeral pile ; had she been dealt with at Paris as she would 
at Seringapatam, why, then the Duke of Lucca would have reigned at 
Parma two and thirty years sooner. 

The Duke of Lucca! that it should be written that even Maria 
Louisa, wig her foibles, could ever be regretted! The Duke of 
Lucca ! months are barely elapsed since he magnanimously 
‘made away with the spoons.” After loud blustering and menac- 
ing, marching and counter-marching of troops in his puny kingdom of 
terror, he found out that system did not answer. The Sashes were too 
strong forhim, He turned his back upon them. By a miserable shuffle, 
however, he pretended to be disposed to yield. He declared he would 
“only rule yom’ He are four and twenty hours’ breathing time, 
and secured his plate! With his pictures and marbles he had made ducks 
and drakes ages ago ; when he came over to England, affected liberal 
notions, Protestantism, sought for the friendship of Italian exiles at 
the British Museum ; set about a vernacular version of the Bible. He 
studied political economy and ran himself into debt at Mivart’s; he left 
England with an enviable reputation. 

now the duchess is dead ; long live the duke! The duke—why, 
where is the duke! Snug at Milan, under Austrian shelter. The duke 
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tarries behind, but forward the Hungarians march. The duchy of Parma 
is no match for the might of the Austrian empire. The Quarterly Re- 
view and Blackwood have said it, the Italians are a pack of cowards, and 
Parma offers no ee a 

Come on, your royal highness ! Austria has conquered ;-your subjects 
we en ee deo rama yo Ho pen 
seek wi ved people. He se , - 
tions, but keeps at a distance. Ho-will trond on the’ of 
his predecessor. He shifts his quarters from Milan to Modena; any- 
where but to Parma; or if ever to Parma, in.the dark only, by stealth, 
like a skulking malefactor. There are desperate fellows yet in Italy, 
thinks he. Did not five youths at Lucca stand up like so many 
to be shot at by the soldiery ? and are there no fowling-pieces at Parma? 
The conquering hero, with 12,000 Germans toback him, with legions 
of spies, thief-takers, scribes, and pharisees to smoke out plots and 
treasons, dares not come forward yet. His reasoning is akin to that of 
Don Abbondio in Manzoni’s story ; “ If ever I get a good leaden bullet in 
my back, will all the might of Austria ever remove it?” 

The gallant Duke of Lucca! He comes down upon his subjects like an 
enemy ; and he will force them to pay the wees of that wanton, un- 
provoked invasion. He will bring his English minister of the finances 
along with him ; with a whole cabinet of Germans, French—Hottentots, 
if need be—to fatten on his people like leeches, to drain them to the last 
drops of blood. 

Such are now thy rulers, O; Italy! and, as a climax of ignominy, they 
are designated as Italian princes. Italian princes! God forgive you! 
This little Carlo Ludovico, this scion of the Bourbons of Spain, issued 
from the Bourbons of France, what-has he in common with Italy ? He 
is the grandson of Ferdinand the bell-ringer, and of Maria Amelia of 
Austria. He was born, Heaven knows where, in times when Napoleon 
sent his royal rabble strolling and begging all over the world. He is 
wedded to Austria; has married his son and heir'to France. There is 
not a drop of Italian blood in all their veins. I tell you, call them court- 
bred if you like, call them heaven-born, only not Italian. Italy has had 
tyrants of her own breeding, and they were ruthless, faithless men ; but 
not such eravens, such despicable things as-he of Parma. As warriors, 
as statesmen, as lovers of the arts, they had yet some redeeming points 
about them. Octavio Farnese mounted the throne in sheer despite of 
Charles V., and grappled single-handed with all the might of the 
Austrian. His Bourbon successor stands in awe of his subjects ere they 
raise even a single cry against him, and all the power of Austria is in- 
sufficient to restore him to his senses. An Italian, indeed ! The meanest 
drummer in a regiment of Pandours is more entitled to that: once- 
honoured appellation. So long as Austria forces you upon us; so long 
as civilised Europe suffers a defenceless people to be trodden like dust, 
Charles Louis of Bourbon, come on, grind us, plunder us, torture us. 
Be our slave-driver, our gaoler, our headsman. Only be none of us! 
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A GRAYBEARD’S GOSSIP ABOUT HIS LITERARY 
ACQUAINTANCE. 


No, XI. 
Forsan et hec olim meminisse juvabit. 
Writer is introduced Walter Scott, and breakfasts with him— 
TeSettal My Borage aallin! from Edinburgh and ‘Visit to Abbotefore 

Vindication of its Architecture—The Owner's exclusive Love of the Medieval 

aaenl Siete acneny ont ie Lhe ee from Sir 

Aang Pitan ory, his Reverses, exposed and rebuked—The Defence of his 

- Memory a Public Duty. 

Ir the exact date of the most trivial circumstance will sometimes fix 
itself in the memory, well may I recollect that so memorable an occur- 
rence as my first interview with the illustrious Sir Walter Scott took 

on the 7th of July, 1827. 

Having left Speir’s Hotel, in Edinburgh, at an early hour, I proceeded 
to the Court-house, in which a few persons were already assembled, 
awaiting the arrival of the judges. At one extremity of a railed enclo- 
sure, tebe the elevated fatform propriated to their lordships, sat Sir 
‘Walter, in readiness for his official duties as clerk of the court, but snatch- 
ing the leisure moments, as was his wont, and busily engaged in writing, 

tly undisturbed by the arg in the court, and the trampling 

of constant new comers. The thoughts which another man would 
have wasted, by gazing vacantly around him, or by “ bald, disjointed 
chat,” he was septate nt that moment embalming, by committing to 
peper some portion of his immortal works. Let me frankly confess that 
is first appearance disappointed me. His heavy figure, his stooping 
attitude, the lowering gray brow, and unanimated features, gave him, as 
I thought, a nearer resemblance to a plodding farmer, than to the weird 
magician and poet whose every look should convey the impression that 
he was “ of imagination all compact.” Quickly, however, were his linea- 
ments revivified and altered when, upon glancing at a letter of introduc- 
tion, which my companion had placed before him, he hastened up to the 
rail to welcome me. His gray eyes twinkled beneath his uplifted brows, 
his mouth became wreathed with smiles, and his countenance assumed a 
benignant radiance as he held out his hand to me, exclaiming,—“ Ha ! 
my scribbler! I am right glad to see you.” Not easily, “‘ while 
memory holds her seat,” will that condescending phrase and most cordial 
reception be blotted from my mind. On learning that I should be com- 
eae to quit Edinburgh in two days, my fellow-traveller, Mr. Barron Field, 
aving business at the Lancaster assizes, he kindly invited us to dine with 
him, either on that day or the next, for both of which, however, we were 
unfortunately Though the parties who had thus ken 
us were barrister friends, from whose society I anticipated no plea- 
sure, most willingly would I have forfeited it, had I foreseen the greater 
delight and honour in which I might have yen * Positively, I 
must see something of you before you leave ‘ Auld Reekie,’” kindly re- 
sumed Sir Walter. “ Suppose you come and breakfast with me to-morrow, 
suffering me to escape when I must make my appearance in court.” To 
this sition we gave an eager assent, and I need scarcely add that on 
the following morning we presented ourselves at his door, within a minute 


of the time specified. 
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Para aay dager ory ae mest ae nme 
y appearance, | 

Mr. Charles Scott. During our short meal aad 
Sir Walter which, trivial as it was, may be deemed characteristic of his 


Seepiethsinindan that touched the of Scot- 
I ed to observe that I had never tasted bannocks, 
when he entreated me, and earnestly the request, not to judge 
of them by the specimen before me, as were y and not 
well Our conversation chiefly turned upon Edinburgh, of which 
OTe IN MON HEN 3, oe from the con- 
trast of its old new towns, I expressed an unbo admiration. 


been found much more romantic and imposing, and expressed his wonder, 
considering the quickness, facility, and economy with which it might now 
be explored, that I should lose so favourable an opportunity of proceeding 
further north, even if I did not pay viapostast the:lchebdes 

A few months before my visit to Scotland, I had dedicated a little 
work to Sir Walter, forwarding to him a copy, in which I had thus 
endeavoured to express my great and sincere reverence for his character. 
“It is not your reputation as a writer, however unrivalled it may be, 
that constitutes your best fame. No, sir, you have achieved a still fairer 
senown. Souiivvacsiielted Ale deme andl eeling, as well as the quality of 
our literature, by discarding from it all that j y, bitterness, and 
malice which had stigmatised authors with the i appellation of 
' the irritable race. The future Hercules announced himself by s i 
these serpents in the very outset of his career. By your gentleness 
urbanity towards your predecessors, when exercising the fanetions of an 
editor or a commentator; by the generous encouragement which you have 
seized every occasion of extendi Sdasle:tbnbunguntdenciipthatseality 
and courtesy which have invariably marked your conduct, whenever there 
a lh Ie Aum Se (8 1s tl RO, OB ip al 
example that the highest and ualities of the head and heart will 


eemncely be Sellen junction; and have enabled England to boast that 
literary Bayard neither fears a rival nor a reproach.” 


That any notice would be taken of a merited tribute, which all England 
was equally ready to proffer, never entered into my contemplation ; but 
this very natural conj proved to beerroneous. From the breakfast 
party I have ‘been ibing, my friend and myself were reluctantly 
tearig ourselves away, that our host might not be too late for the court, 
and already had we reached the hall, when Sir Walter, detaining me by 
the button, drew me a little on one side, as he said, with a mystifying 

Did it ever ha when y good little boy at school 
© Did it ever to en you were a ittle boy at é 
Wai-geurencthor ent-juicelnaieili tx Mee taeate Wl vhlah Mahahiiee- 
ee ee de ae 
glimpse, than you put it aside, that you might wait for a half holiday, 
and it with you to some snug corner where you could enjoy it 
without fear of interrupt 


eget 
“Such a thing may have occurred,” said 1, much marveling whither 


this strange inquiry was to lead. 
’ “© Well,” resumed my colloquist, “‘I have received lately a li 
dainty, bearing the name of—(here he mentioned the title of the work 


had sent him). Now, I cannot peruse it comfortably in Edinburgh, with 
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the daily claims of the Court of Session, and a variety of other interrup- 
tions ; but when I get back to Abbotsford, won’t I sit down in my own 
me We dormer sg ie ti safnitely too ious to be wasted 
: ‘s time, : » was precious 
in the perusal of any production from my pen; but the kindness of his 
end the playa Jonhammi of his manner were not the less ma- 
me or gratefully felt. He had politel invited me to 
visit him at Abbotsford, when he should return to it, though I could 
not avail his courtesy, I determined to make acquaintance with 
the mansion which, solidly as he had constructed it, was destined to be 
the least enduring of his works. After another hasty ramble, therefore, 
over the most picturesque city in Europe—a city of which its enlightened 
and hospitable inhabitants may well be proud—I bade it a reluctant adieu, 
and started for Abbotsford, fraught with abundant recollections and 
t anticipations, most of which bore reference to Sir Walter Scott. 
Not over t, however, did I find the ap to his mansion, 
for the river had been swollen by heavy rains, the waters threatened to 
enter our aise, and the rocky ground sorely tried its springs. 
e old abbots never ven across the ford, to which they 
have bequeathed their name, in a close carriage. The surrounding locali- 
ties presented but small attraction, for though the far extending Down 
scenery was enlivened by the river, and its prevailing bareness was re- 
lieved by wide plantations over the demesne, the latter were too young 
at that period to assume any more dignified appearance than that of un- 
. By this time, they have, probably, grown out of their sylvan 
Pupiliage. 
pite of the ridicule which, from the erection of Strawberry Hill, to 
the present day, has been lavished upon such modern antiques ; spite of 
the very questionable taste which induced Sir Walter to embody in his 
new house old materials, occasionally exhibiting remote dates and heraldie 
emblazonments, until the incongruous structure might well be termed an 
architectural anachronism; I myself could find no fault with either the 
tion or the execution of this most interesting pile. To me it 
offered a mural presentment of the mind, as well as a fitting receptacle for 
the body of a man, all whose predilections and associations were with the 
middle ages ; and who had so little sympathy with the classical, that he 
could derive  oxngrn from Roman antiquities, even when he stood, 
at a later period, within the very precincts of the Colosseum. For pagan 
remains, and the five orders of Vitruvius, he cared not a rush. It was 
his object to build up an imitation of the medieval style, not so close or 
slavish, however, as to unfit it for the requirements of modern civilisa- 
tion. The armoury, therefore, which, as the paramount object, would 
have occupied the largest chamber in a baronial castle, was restricted to 
a moderately-sized hall; while the principal apartment was appropriated 
to sucha splendid library as became the most eminent author of a literary 


age. . | 

A building composed of such materials, constituted a museum of 
relics so rich in historical associations, and many of them bearing such 
immediate reference to some of his novels, that most every stone might 
literally be said to “prate of his whereabout.” While deriving an in- 
terest from its present ownership, icueaicnen tenes one out 
of the past, leaving the spectator in doubt which had 1 to him 


i 


the most pleasurable sensation, What man of suggestive mind, for in- 








stance, could pass the gateway of the Edi Tolbooth, reconstructed 
‘where it now stands—that gateway through which so many had dragged 
themselves with heavy hearts, in anticipation of their merited:doom, or 
from which they had bounded away in the rapture of recovered liberty, with- 
out extemporising imaginary novels almost as numerous as the motes that 
animate the sunbeam? To me the whole scene appeared @ fairy land of 
terra firma—a dream of realities ; and when I reflected that all had been 
accomplished by an author’s copyright money, I yielded to a 
vanity, suggested by Sir Walter’s compliment of “ brother scribbler,” 
and whispered to myself, in imitation of the painter ‘ed io anche sono 
autore.” The wizard poet, the Amphion of his day, had built up these 
walls with his lyre, and methought the sculptured heads that surmounted 
them, not less musical than that of Memnon when vocalised by Apollo’s 
rays, still gave out melodious sounds that recalled his early poems, novels, 
and romances. 
Small as was the armoury in the hall, it excelled many a larger collec- 
tion in curiosities, most of the weapons having an historical or 
interest attached to them. Some of these were donations from indivi- 
duals, but when Sir Walter became a purchaser of such rarities, he must 
have laboured under the disadvantage of raising the market price against 
himself. The gun of an obscure marauder could be of little value to 
any one; but when it was known to have belonged to Rob Roy, the hero 
of a popular novel, and was to be sold to the author of the work, it ac- 
quired an adscititious enhancement, which must have rendered its purchase 
much more expensive. In the library I noticed a splendidly bound set of our 
national chronicles, presented by George IV., one of the very few instances 
ever evinced by that monarch of a taste for books, or of any attention to 
an author. In one of his poems, Sir Walter cautions the reader that— 
He who would see Melrose aright, 
Must view it by the pale moonlight ; 

but as I had been told that he himself had never taken his own advice, I 

roceeded to inspect the abbey in the daytime, and in my next morning’s 
: ave over a dreary moor of forty miles to Otterburn, had abundant time 

to reflect upon all that I had seen and heard in the modern Athens, and 
in the residence of our age’s most illustrious writer. 





In the following year, I had occasion to solicit a favour from Sir 
Walter Scott, which was granted with his usual promptitude and cour- 
tesy. A had found its way into print, penned by an amicable 
but indiscreet hand, stating the writer's belief that I s the opinions 
of a mutual friend, who, in the temerity of youth—it might almost be said 
of boyhood—had avowed sentiments of a-most unorthodox tendency. 
‘The paragraph was perfectly gratuitous and unauthorised. Keeping scru- 
pulously aloof from polemical discussion, I had never looked with any 
other feeling than that of compassion upon the wretched gladiators who, 
in the name of a religion that inculcates peace and love, carry on such 
an incessant war of hatred in the spiritual arena. From eps isqui- 
sitions I had been equally averse, but enough, it seems, to 
subject me to a reviewer's accusation of being “ sadly tainted with libe- 
ralism ;” a charge not altogether harmless in the high Tory days of which 

During the discussions occasioned by John Scott’s attack upon Black- 
Feb.—vou, LXXXIi. NO. CCCXXVI. 8 
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wood’s Magazine, and the fatal duel that ensued, I had expressed 

Gugpallléd sondentnatiuasial dhe snd perstnal waslane waged 
Chews eran inst all its rer yet ee an 
dia tesamaleaanhadsiaanindheiidcenel the in question, 


to assail the of my imputed. , ‘is more 
sesbahis han thab Slasiniced’s ponple aver eroubled their henko abou 
the 
who 

ny 





tion or dislike of so obscure an individual; and I myself, re- 
— to the circumstance at this distance of time, am not without fears 
was afraid that Louis »» at the.treaty of Utrecht, would insist 
upon his being given up, because he had disparaged the French nation in 
some of his 
Under the hensions stated, groundless as they may have been, 
I wrote to Sir Walter Scott avowing my perfect readiness to submit to 
any criticism, however severe, in my literary capacity ; but requesting 
his interference to prevent any onslaught upon t ical grounds from 
the parties in question, over whom I believed his influence to be 
mount, and who had noright whatever to hold me responsible for the un- 
authorised averments of another. This preamble is not endited in any 
re of egotism, but to render intelligible the following extracts from 
ir Walter's : 

“ Sin,—I am honoured and obliged by your letter, as showing a con- 
fidence in the feelings with which a man who has professed literature 
honourably t to receive such a communication. I have not seen the 

of which you complain, but I sufficiently understand their ten- 
dency t know that they must have produced painful effects upon your 
i The old Spanish proverb says, ‘keep me from my friends, and I 
will keep myself from my enemies.’ Mr. I only know from his 
writings, but these show so much more cleverness than judgment, that I 
can easily conceive he may have placed a friend in the new predicament 
of having a right to wane of his proceedings without having a right 
to tax the motives. 

“I will write to Lockhart by to-day’s post, and have no doubt he will 
do in the matter what justice may require. As to his battle with the 
Atheneum, I have not seen the attack, but should conceive him very 
foolish if he takes any notice of it. Blackwood’s Magazine has no pro- 
fessed editor ; but I will speak to one of the most influential contributors, 
with whom, I believe, I may have some interest. 

“ As for ~——, I always thought there was a strain of insanity, 
both in the er of his genius and of his religious opinions, and that 
he was more of a fanatic in his insane philosophy, than of a deliberate 

tor of irreligious doctrines. 

“ T think ——’s work, from the samples I have seen, injudicious, and 
open to much censure * * *, This is a matter, however, in which I 
take little interest, for I have lived in the literary world long enough to 
avoid every thing approaching to literary squabbles, and would as soon 
fight with my fists as with my pen. 

“ Mr. —— cannot, I refuse you the explanation which you 
have a right to require, which must place you rectus in curia with all but 
those who are afflicted with the incurable bli of those who will not 
see. But these gentlemen’s unfortunate ophthalmia is never of an infectious 
nature, for common sense and honest truth always finds its own level. 
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“ T am ha ou placed it in my power to do any thing which can be 
in the least Anita of probable wi nat I will engage that Lockhart 
acts as a man of honour ought todo. As to Blackwood’s correspondents, 
there is too much horse play in their raillery to conciliate my entire ap- 
probation, but such as 1 know, are men incapable of more than jocular 
mischief, and, I am sure, would never misrepresent you voluntarily in so 
painful a particular. , Bf. 

“ T am writing in our Court, with all the tumult of the bar on one 
side, and the respectable prosing of the bench on the other, and beg, 
therefore, that you will excuse all verbal errors, and believe me, 

“ Your faithful, humble servant, 
“ Water Scort.” 
“Edinburgh, February 1” ee 

It is probable, as already intimated, that the hostility I had antici 

was never meditated ; it is certain that no attempt was ever e to 

it into execution; in either case, this admirable letter proves how 
completely its writer could sequester his mind, amid all the di ions 
of the forensic Babel ; while it adds one more to the innumerable in- 
stances of his ready and cordial benevolence whenever he could confer a 
favour upon a “ brother scribbler.” 

With an unspeakable interest had I contemplated the architectural 
reflex of Sir Walter’s mind in the mansion of Abbotsford ; I had visited 
his study, and sat in the very chair wherein he composed some of his im- 
mortal works: | had conversed with him in his jntellectual might, had 
seen him in his social happiness, had become acquainted with him while 
he could yet enjoy the ving apotheosis of a world’s h Alas! 
and must I repeat the heart-rending words applied to the dementated 
Southey—“ A few years more and all was in the dust!”—-Yes; another 
and a still more distinguished writer, was doomed to the most terrible, the 
most awful visitation with which our nature can be afflicted. He became 
an intellectual wreck, sinking from a ike man into mere ant 
morphism. Yet, how majestically did he become exalted, even by the 
circumstances that shattered his fortune and his mind, making his very 
ruin enhance his glory! With a chivalrous, an almost romantic sense of 
honour, he sold himself into slavery that his creditors might be free from 
loss. With a magnanimity that may well be termed sublime, he sacrificed 
health, happiness, sanity, and eventually life itself, to fulfil nts 
for which he had been rendered legally responsible by the misconduct and 
insolvency of. others. : 

While hopes were yet entertained that his mental alienation might 
only be temporary, the writer of these notices published “An Invoca- 
tion,” of which, pleading his licence as a Graybeard and a Gossip, he will 
repeat the introductory stanzas. 


Sprrits ! Intelligences ! Passions! Dreams ! 
Ghosts ! Genii ! Sprites ! 
Muses, that w tiek the Heliconian streams ! 
Inspiring lights, 
Whose intellectual fires, in Scorr combined, 
Supplied the sun of his omniscient mind. 
Ye who have o’er-inform’d and over-wrought 
His teeming soul, 
| Bidding it scatter galaxies of thought 
_From pole to pole, 
Enlight others till itself grew dark— 
A midnight heaven without one starry spark ; 
s2 
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Spirits of earth and air—of light and gloom, 
Awake ! arise ! | 
Restore the victim ye have made—relume 


peat ~s. Rdee 
Wizards !|—Be magic skill unfurl’d, 
To charm to the charmer of the world. 


The scabbard, by its sword outworn, repair : 
Give to his 
Their than ’s more rich and rare ! 
the eclipse 


tercepts his intellectual li 
eee caaeT Un GMATAER ths seks and night. 

Other circumstances there were immediately preceding and quickly 
following the death of Sir Walter Scott, that could not fail to awaken 
meee ae on the instability of life, and the vanity of human 
wishes. partner of his bosom was not suffered to attain old age ; 
his two sons, his two daughters, and his eldest grandson, have been pre- 
Maturély snatched away; the fine fortune, the harvest of his genius, 
which he had destined to enrich his family, is scattered to the winds ; and 
the mansion which he had built up with so fond a magnificence, hoping that 
his descendants for many a generation might occupy it with becoming splen- 
dour, is silent and untenanted! Not over generous have been some of the 
remarks, sadly trite and misplaced have been most of the Jeremiades elicited 
by this combined mortality and disappointment. When the gilding disap- 
pears from the shrine at which a Sicincnite kneels, it becomes instantly 
unhallowed and disenchanted in his eyes, and there can be little doubt that 
Sir Walter’s reverse of fortune lowered him in the estimation of those 
sordid worldlings who respect merit only so long as it is prosperous and 
wealthy. Possibly there were others whose jealousy was not ungratified 
by the downfall of the master spirit, which had either thrown them com- . 
pletely into the shade, or had made them “show like pigmies.” These 
were the carpers and cavillers who now went about, either venting cut 
and dried quotations from the moralists and satirists, or sapiently sn Fo 
ing, “ How strange that a man like Sir Walter, with a world-wide repu- 
tation, should ruin himself in the pitiful ambition of becoming a Scottish 
laird ! What covetousness, what insatiable avarice, in insisting upon a 
share of the publisher’s, and even of the paper-maker's profits, until he 
was into the partnership by which he was finally ruined. What 
an exemplification of the dog and the shadow! What a lesson for the 
man ‘w © grasps, and till he can hold no more ?’” 

Oh, for of Milton, that I might lash, as they deserve, these 
‘apes and asses, owls, and dogs!”’ Not strange was it, but perfectly 
natural, that Sir Walter, believing his pecuniary means to be fully equal 
to the =r should seek to realise the vision over which his mind 
had incessantly brooded, and erect a structure which, while it accorded 
with his own cherished tastes, should form an appropriate residence for 
the family that he hoped to found. Neither by his outlay at Abbotsford, 
nor by a in selfish profusion elsewhere, was his fortune dis- 
sipated. By an unforeseen liability it was drawn into the vortex and 
swallowed up re Maelstrom of tine’s bankruptcy. Sir Walter 
Scott avaricious ? Preposterous charge! If he had any failing, it was ina 
totally opposite direction, his im am sesptine him to 


@ liberality hardly consistent with his means. Who calls the farmer 
avaricious when he puts up a fence around his field, to prevent marauders 
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from stealing his flock ? Such was the motive of the arrangement with 
booksellers which has been branded with cupidity. Sir Walter was 
avid of nothing but his own. To prevent, not to obtain was his 
ij With a proper sense of justice, as well as of his own ity, he 
to toil like a slave, and turn his fine intellect into gold, living all 
the while in comparative Poverty, in order that a publisher, possibly an 
idler and a blockhead, might roll in wealth. Such is the unfair system 
of our modern literature, and every lover of fair dealing, more especially 
erery brother author, should feel grateful to the man who was the first to 
break through this monstrous monopoly and ravage. Far from being a 
churl and a niggard, he only décized to increase his means by preventing 
his property from embezzlement, that so he might give a wider expan- 
sion to his large-hearted beneficence. The foremost censurers of an un- 
prosperous man may sometimes be traced among the leading parasites of 
a successful one, and if Sir Walter, disa seleaal in none of his expecta- 
tions, had realised a large fortune, and had been enabled to exercise at 
Abbotsford the generous hospitalities so congenial to his nature, it is not 
unlikely that the parties to whom we have alluded, would be his most 
obsequious applauders, happy to follow in his wake, that their little barks 
“ might pursue the A and e the gale.” i 
One word as to the croakers who harp upon the sadness of human 
destinies, because two generations of Sir Walter’s family have been so 
quickly and so prematurely struck down into the grave. Truly lamentable 
is the catastrophe, but it is only in accordance with the frequent course of 
nature. Untimely as have been their deaths, they will be much longer 
remembered from their connexion with so illustrious a writer, than if 
oo to a patriarchal age as the members of any less distinguished 
- But look,” exclaims some dolorous hypochondriac, ‘ behold how soon 
the finest mind of the age may be smitten with imbecility and darkness!” 
*‘ Look again,” is my reply, “ and behold what the ches mind can 
oe. even Ps its Telipa be still more precarious than that of 
e.” 
Sir Walter was not young when he began to write, he was not old 
when he sank into fatuity, yet if his disembodied spirit could hover above 
us, how truly might he exclaim, in the words of the old Roman poet-—— 
“ What quarter of the globe is not filled with my labours ?” Alps and 
Apennines, the Cordilleras, and the Himalaya mountains, with all their 
intermediate lands, are animated by the immortal creations of his fancy, 
springing up in every direction and for all classes; like the sweet flowers 
of the earth, to delight, to refresh, and to beautify. Ob, the illimitable 
puissance of mind! Oh, the world-worshipped majesty of intellect ! Oh, 
the divineness of the human soul! : i 
Believing, as I do, that the writings and the character, the head and 
the heart of Sir Walter Scott, have tended to exalt our common nature ; 
feeling grateful to Heaven that I was allowed to be his contemporary, 
and proud that I had the honour of calling him my friend; | have been 
induced to pen the concluding remarks, because 1 think every opportu- 
nity should be seized of brushing away the insects who have attempted to 
fasten a blot upon the glorious escutcheon which it is our duty to trans- 
mit to future ages, as it has been delivered to us, bright, perfect and, 
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MR. JOLLY GREEN ON THE THREATENED FR—CH INV—S—N. 


ArT a moment when the eyes of all England are fixed upon the D—— 
or W—1.—noT—W, and a certain person who shall he NAMELESS, and 
the “gallant off—e—r,” first mentioned, having given his opinion on the 
best course to be pursued, in the event of the French having the temerity 
to land on the shores of Brrratn for the purpose of rvvasion, I think it 
is only an act of susTicE To My counTRY that I should give miner. 

It is not my intention to criticise the plan of defence suggested by the 
n—bl—e d—ke, whom I agree with on the most material points, but, 
HAVING BEEN IN France (as the readers of the New Monthly may re- 
member) I conceive that it is not only desirable but patriotic, that I 
should, at this critical period, publish the fruits of my military experience 
on the continent, and ibe, from the opportunities for close observa- 
tion which have been afforded me, the character and resources of the 
enemy with whom we may have to deal. The neglect of this precaution 
has too often been attended by fatal consequences ! 

It will at once be conceded that the man who has bivouacked on the 
Champs des, Mars (as I have often done returning home late to my lodg- 
ings in the Rue Louis le Grand), who has witnessed a review in the 
Plaine de Grenelle on? HoRsEBACK, and who has received previous in- 
structions in strategy from a British drill serjeant (a fact alluded to in 
my travels), may consider himself tolerably well justified to discuss the — 
topic now so popular. 

At the same time I have no wish to press this view of the case, too 
closely on the attention of the British public, but shall merely observe that 
it was in a great degree owing to my possessing those nar’ fen qualifi- 
cations, that I experienced so many persecutions in Fr—n—e, and was 
looked upon with so much jealousy by the Fr—nch gov—rnm—nt. It 
is not necessary, while we are still at peace, that 1 should be more ex- 
plicit ; the Ainé I have given will, I trust, suffice. 

The French army is chiefly composed of elderly men (called on that 
account “ La jeune France”), great numbers of whom are to be seen in 
uniform in the streets of Paris, particularly on a Sunday morning. They 
are for the most part inclined to be stout, many of them wear spectacles, 
and one sin fact may be noticed, viz., that on entering the shops in 
the Palais Royal and on the Boulevards, the English traveller is often 
struck with astonishment at the extraordinary likenesses he sees in the 
features of the tradespeople to those of the heroes of Marengo and Auster- 
litz, whom he has ly seen only a few days, nay, even a few hours, 
before in the Rue de Rivoli marching to the guard-mounting parade in 
the Place de Carousel! If my conjecture on the cause of this remarkable 
coincidence, that the tradesman and the trooper are sometimes identical, 

be correct, I can only say that the French are a nation of patriots, and 
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deserve the encomiums that have been lavished on them for their know- 
ledge of the. art of war, while at the same time it behoves us to be more 
than ever upon our guard. 

I have said that the bulk of the army is com of veterans, as, 
indeed, any one who remembers the campaigns of Napoleon and Louis 
XIV. (to say nothing of the Spanish war’ of succession), may readily 
suppose ; that in making this assertion, of course I except the recruits 
who wear red trousers, grey great-coats, and yellow balls in their caps, 
and who are invariably stationed in frontier towns (some, indeed, are 
actually sent as far off as Algiers) until they have learnt their exercise, 
without which, it is well known,.no man, whether a school-boy or a 
soldier, can be expected to do. his duty. These veterans are no less 
distinguished by their admirable skill in the management of their 
favourite weapon, the firelock, than by the simple. severity of their 
costume, in which the livery of the house of Orleans—the national 
colours—are happily blended. They have chosen this mixture on ac- 
count of the extraordinary affection which the French people have for 
H—s M—j—sty Lo—is Ph—l—pe, who may truly be said to be the 
father-in-law of all his subjects, as well as of the D—ch—ss de 
M—ntp—ns—r. I ought not to omit to observe that a great many of 
these hardy warriors wear very black, bushy beards: indeed, so general 
is the use of beards in the French service, that I am inclined to — 
they are served out with the clothing, or perhaps presented to them 


every New Year's day, when it is.the custom of the French people to 


make what are called cadeaux; in that case, a presentation of beards 
would be equivalent to the ceremony which takes place with a new pair 
of colours in the English army; and the French soldiers, no doubt, take 
an oath to be true to them, exactly in the same way as British ensigns 
are in the habit of swearing when ordered on duty. I must not, how- 
ever, pursue this speculation further, but rather point attention to the 
obvious motive for wearing these beards, which, there can be little doubt, 
is done for the purpose of striking terror into their foes. If my classical 
recollections are not altogether at fault, I think the practice is as old as 
the time of Brennus, who was dragged into Rome by his, by the senator 
Papyrius. I am positively certain there is a passage something to this 
effect to be found in Goldsmith. Julius Cesar and Mark Antony also 
allude to this custom amongst the Gauls. 

The cavalry of the French army is not so numerous as the infantry— 
at least, such is my impression—a circumstance which I am inclined to 
ascribe to the fact of the natives being such very bad riders. A French- 
man is too brave to run away, except in the event of a panic, which a great 
military authority, the Baron Jomini, says is more likely to “oye 
amongst a people of a lively imagination than with any other ; but if he 
cannot properly manage his horse nothing can prevent him, if the animal 
be so disposed, from being run away with. That the brutes are frequently 
unmanageable under fire, I once had experience myself in spite of my 
being a notoriously fine rider. It is owing to this circumstance that we 
have less to dread from a French invasion than, perhaps, from any other, 
for owing to the defective condition of their a8 they are totally un- 
provided with Horst Marines, and most military men will agree with me 
when I say, that where this arm of the service is wanting, ® maritime 
attack upon our frontier is deprived of half its terrors. This notable defi- 
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ciency is attended by another disadvantage tothe invaders, for as the prin- 
duty of the Marines is to ride the great guns. to water (a 
figurative expression, I for the embarkation of artillery), how 
5 cannot be shipped ? Sixty-eight pounders, 
pieces of that calibre, are a little too heavy to be conveyed in 
men-of-war’s gigs, and no man knows better than myself that there is no 
such thing as a jolly boat in the French navy. In order to cover their 
Si ti ee eA ceabelatlsd to have vectsnne to diotnac 
ing; they must establish their batteries on the heights between 
Boulogne and Calais, and commence firing the moment their vessels put 
sea. It may be obj that the range in this case is too long to be 
but I d remind all cavilling sceptics of Queen Elizabeth’s 
pocket-pistol, at Dover, on the butt-end of which is engraved 
following legend :-— | 
Load me well and keep me cl 
Di Gates aaF belle te Calais gran: 


If therefore, a pocket-pistol can carry twenty-one miles, and Sterne 
informs us that is the precise distance, I should like to know how far a six 
thirty inch howitzer would oe 
But I have not quite done with the French army. I admit that they 
have a tolerably ok palin artillery, but I think I have shown that, ex- 
for coast operations, it is not to be regarded with apprehension ; 
besides, it is my private opinion, that they want all the guns they have 
toman the fortifications of Paris, a circumstance which controversialists 
have hitherto strangely overlooked. These I have seen with my own eyes ! 
Of the other branches of the service I am obliged to speak more from 
than actual. observation. For instance, there are the Sapeurs- 
Pompiers, equipped like the knights of old in helmets, who are skilfully . 
trained to set towns on fire. Why the French have given them so ridi- 
culous a name as the above I am perfectly at a loss to say—a more correct 
one certainly would be that of incendiaries! There is also a very nume- 
rous corps distributed throughout France called the Cantoniers ; they are 
armed with pickaxes and shovels, and do much mischief with these wea- 
pons! They wear the blouse and glazed hats, inscribed with the number 
of the regiment to which they belong, and may occasionally be met with 
on the high roads, but travellers scarcely ever see more than one at a 
tine, on which account they may be com to guerillas, and, like them, 
they are an inoffensive bod , except when they are provoked. Their 
wives are the celebrated Cantini¢res, familiar now to the English eye 
through the admirable representations of Jenny Lind ; but it may be as 
well to caution the public against putting too much faith in the ! 
of stage costume, as these female troops do not all wear hats. I have 
often noticed them on the quays in Paris, selling lemonade and coffee to 
the soldiers (and even to the inhabitants), and the majority of these wore 
handkerchiefs twisted round their heads in a very picturesque manner. 
These handkerchiefs are called Folards, from a distinguished military 


*I would remark en passant (and it was the French that I 
did first remark it) that there is no green now visible in Calais, though it all pro- 
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tactician ene eee eee i ——_ ion. The 
are v e , more humanely disciplined 
Sipevesh-of the coy, dors hesdiag ia So madeespelouiant dae 
are seldom known to kill their captives, and never refuse quarter. The 
long swords which carry by their sides in steel scabbards are there- 
fore not much more formidable than their “enormous cocked hats, and 
both are well calculated to impose on an enemy,—a very important piece 


of aaa. 

Of the light troops, it is only necessary to remark that the voltigeurs 
are those employed in leaping over hedges, ditches, and other obstructions, 
and that the duty of the eclaireurs, as their name implies, is to carry 
torches to light the army on a midnight march. 

Such is composition of the French army ; for its exact numerical 
strength, the reader is referred to the “ Stranger’s Diary,” in Paris, which 
is published every day, except Sunday, in Galignani’s Messenger. 

e come now to the question of resistance. 

The illustrious F—ld-M—rsh—l, already adverted to, has said that 
the whole line of coast from the North Foreland to Selsea Bill is, with 
one exception, open to the attack of any enemy who may choose to make 
a descent upon it. The exception, of course, is opposite Walmer Castle, 
as the French would never think of landing there when the d—ke is at 
home ; and they might always be made to think so, if his gr—ce's flag— 
the Se ae ns! 5 constantly flying,—an ingenious s 3 
which, I trust, the of Ordnance will not fail to resort to. It isa 
fact, which cannot be too generally made public, that, however good 
soldiers the French may be, they are dtl bad sailors,—I mean in 
the sense in which it is generally und by little boys and ladies, 
who venture as far as in squally weather. The truth is, they 
suffer greatly from sea-sickness, for which reason they would naturally 
— the shortest passage, even if the question of the long range were 
eft out of consideration. I do not, tebahiee, apprehend that an invading 
flotilla would put to sea from Tréport, Dieppe, Fécamp, or any remoter 
arsenal on the Norman coast, with the intention of landing at Little- 
hampton, Newhaven, or wresg ie though I admit, as far as the last- 
named place is concerned, that there has been a precedent for it. My 
historical readers will at once understand that I allude to William Rufus. 
_ I imagine, on the contrary, that the base of their operations would 
extend from Cape Grisnez to Gravelines, and that they would select some 

int on the coast of Kent ; not Deal, for the reason stated above,—nor 

er, because it is very unpleasant to land there at low-water, and 
though the situation of a tide-waiter may be agreeable enough on dry 
land, it is quite the reverse when you are not on it. But, I can see no 
reason why they should not make an attempt on Ramsgate ; or, suppose 
we say, a simultaneous attack on Ramsgate, Broadstairs, and Margate. 
There is always water enough in Ramsgate harbour for vessels to enter ; 
I have seen pleasure-boats go in and out at all times of the tide, and it 
stands to reason that what some people can do merely for pleasure, others 
can accomplish who are impelled by sterner motives. At Broadstairs 
Giecuguat’s hiata cou be safely beached, there being plenty of beach 
to do it upon ; and at it cannot be difficult to Jand, for there 
are two piers, and the French could select which they pleased. None of 











ith placinysiaieieiinas 
of defence. There is, it is true, a op oe amare vietth 


& preventive ae Cee eee to edatceerpeteceee 
i beyond Pegwell, but the fort has no Fae qanitnieionnting « 


account. ie licthalathscbetagerend puasistion-of tie ianeanereht 
itors to these places is beyond a question, they are, after all, 
an stmt pati here to-day and gone to-morrow, as the 
of and steamboat fares may determine, and cannot, there- 
be i itly relied on. Nor without a continuous chain of redoubts 
(the reader will pardon me if I am obliged to be technical), field-works 
of a very ex er top eld any reste be mae ai ones eda 

wy, roe resistance be m po omer in 
fire of the oO ; 


eir own guns osite shore. 

malig the Isle of Thanet to rst untenable ; Se for all 
Sanna acoas andon the hope of saving my country by an apparent 
inability to suggest the means of defence. 

Such means exist, and in a few words I will explain them. 

It is one of ard iarities of genius to discover the value of that 
which ordinary “05 r overlook, and even as early as the bat- 
tle of “Vimiers, aro D of W—H—ngt—n (then S—r A—th—r 
W—ll—sl—y) perceived the advantages of i the position of Torres Vedras. 
In the same manner, when passing a few days last summer, at Broadstairs, 
an accidental trip in a pleasure-boat, implanted in my mind a germ which, 
like the acorn, will one day become a British oak! The weather was 

calm, and we landed for half-an-hour on the Goopwin SaAnps. 
T I8 ON THIS VERY sPOT THAT | WOULD ESTABLISH MY LINE OF DE- 
FENCE. 

Let a camp be intrenched in that formidable position ; as it is directly 
in the way between France and England, the oh ona to. avoid having his 
rear turned, would be compelled to attack it before he approached the 
coast ; the fortifications being of sand, no hostile batteries could make any 
impression on them; and as to being breached by the French vessels, 
every British landsman is aware, that if a ship runs her bowsprit into the 
Goodwin Sands, she immediately goes to pieces. 

To prove that I am not a mere theorist, but determined to submit this 
heureuse idée to the test, and unwilling, moreover, to se the life of an 

warrior now reposing on his P—n—s—l—r and other laurels, I 
hereby offer to undertake the perilous post of commander-in-chief, MY- 
SELF. 

Let this tion be adopted, and none of us will have to behold the 

“« Tragedy,” ke dread of which hes not only frightened this isle from its 


y, but has y scared our opposite sllged bs who are dread- 
ee volens, they shall be obli 
come to invade us. — 


by M. G—z—+t f 
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THE DRAMA IN PARIS. 
BY CHARLES HERVEY, ESQ. 


Opéra. Comique—“ Haydée”— Mademoiselle Duverger and Liévenne—Vaudevill . 
—“ Le Lion et le Rat”—Mademoiselle Doche. 


Suc the production of Halévy’s “‘ Mousquetaires de la Reine,” the al- 
most sh on BNI piece is still fresh in the mind of every 

Parisian playgoer, the Opéra Comique has added little worthy of note to 
its répertoire ; neither “ Le —e de l'Infante,” nor “ Ne touchez pas & 
la Reine,” though both works of promise, having obtained more than a 
temporary vogue. For more than a year, indeed, notwithstanding the 
successive revivals of “ 1'Eclair,” ‘ Acteon,” and “ La Fiancée,” and the 

ment of Mademoiselle Darcier, after her short sojourn at the 

Vaudeville, the receipts have been gradually declining, and it is only since 
the 18th of last December that matters have taken a more favourable turn. 

Yes ; the approaches. to the theatre, formerly deserted by day, and by 
night solely frequented by the bearers of billets de faveur, are now 
thronged morning and evening by shabbily dressed and seedy individuals, 
who smile in conscious importance at the ignorant tyro, who disregarding 
their offers of a stall or a box slightly above the regular price, marches 
straight to the box-office, where he is told to his unspeakable dismay 
that “ tout est loué.” 

. “ Fiehtre !” says the tyro, half incredulously. 

‘* Pas une stalle, pas méme le plus petit tabouret,” continues the official, 

complacently contemplating his fewille du jour. 

_ Bigre!” mutters the amateur, quite convinced this time, but not the 
less determined to form one of the audience, cotite gui cotite. 

The seedy men at the door, who, having taken care to secure all the 
remaining ne are quite satisfied as to the result of the tyro’s application 
at the bureau, look more important than ever as he comes out, and far 
from attempting to accost him, converse among themselves, and even 
venture ona whistle with apparent indifference. The amateur looks 
doubtingly for a minute, first at them and then at the affiche, until, unable 
any longer to resist, he picks out his man and says to him “ Avez-vous 
une stalle ?” 

- Then comes out a greasy, well-thumbed pocket-book, and one solitary 
ticket (only one of course) is produced therefrom with befitting solemnity. 
This the seedy man eyes as if it were a relic, and on being pressed to 
nariie its price, modestly asks four times the sum he originally gave for it, 
adding that he would much rather not sell it at all, being sure to make 
double the money by it later in the day. The amateur, at first horrified 
by the overcharge, takes another look at the affiche, and then at the 
ticket, which is on the point of disappearing between the folds of the 
“omega ; he hesitates, but not for long ; in another minute the five- 

ne pieces are chinking in the hand of the seedy man, and the latter, 
rejoining his comrades, who have been silent, but attentive, spectators of 
the whole scene, surveys them with an air of quiet self-approbation, as 
much as to say, “Ce n’est pas plus difficile que ga!” 

And what has been the cause of this improvement in M. Basset’s 
finances? Simply the production of Seribe and Auber’s “ Haydée.” Do 
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wo ck ine, however, that this new g of the Siamese twins alluded 
bears the slightest affinity to the “ Noir,” “ La Part du Dia- 
ble,” “ Les Diamans de la Couronne,” or, indeed, to any of the former 
productions of the gifted pair! On the contrary, “‘ Haydee” can only be 
styled a comic opera, inasmuch as it is ormed at the Opéra Comique, 
ing one of Arnal’s definition of a capitalist, “ parcegu’il habi 
la capitale.” In truth, throughout the entire three acts, there is very 
little to make one laugh, and a deal, I am sorry to say, to make one 
yawn; the plot is at once im and deficient in sustained interest, 
and the music, although in part redeemed by several real Auber-like gems 
of melody, is generally of too serious a character to please the habitués of 
the theatre. | 

But then the execution, as far as Roger is concerned, is perfect; 
nothing can be.more dramatic than his acting, or more touchingly beau- 
tiful than his singing. The whole weight of the piece is on his shoulders, 
and nobly does he bear it. Roger, it is said, has accepted an engage- 
ment at the Académie Royale from next November; may he not have 
reason to his determination! May M. Girard’s drums and trumpets, 
and M. H s instrumental thunders, deal lightly with his exquisite 
organ! His departure leaves M. Basset without a leading tenor, neither 
Mocker nor Audran, nor even Coudere (whose re-engagement is talked 
of), having sufficiently powerful voices to do justice to such characters as 

in “ L’Eclair,” Rafael, in “ La Part du Diable,” or 
D’Entragues in “ Les Mousquetaires de la Reine.” 

But to return to “ Haydée,” and its other interpreters, Messrs. Audran, 
Hermann-Léon, Ricquier, Mademoiselles Lavoye and Grimm. The first of 
these has an agvéithle tenor voice, especially for ballad singing, but is an 
indifferent actor; the second, Hermann-Léon, the basso of the troupe, 
and in “‘ Haydée,” a sort of minor Mephistopheles, or Bertram, both sings 
and acts creditably ; and the third, Ricquier, is an amusing actor, 
but cannot sing at all. Mademoiselle Lavoye always puts me in mind of 
an ingeniously constructed and properly wound up automaton, so coldly 
_ correct is her singing, and so utterly inanimate her acting : whether the 

undertaken by her be serious or comic, she never moves a muscle of 

countenance beyond what is absolutely necessary to give utterance to 
each successive note. Her singing is most mechanical and most accurate, 
so accurate, indeed, that I would give worlds to hear her let slip a few 
wrong notes now and then, just by way of variety; for, however perfect 
® musician she may be, I cannot help thinking with Anna, in “ Trop 
Heureuse,” that, in the case of Mademoiselle Lavoye at all events, “ la 

on—c’est tres ennuyeux.” 

_ As for Mademoiselle Grimm, she is but a beginner, but her voice is 
infinitely fresher and more simpatica than that of her chef d'emploi. 

Nothing can be richer or in better taste than the scenery, costumes, 

and getting up of ‘ Haydée;” indeed, I am of opinion that Roger and 
the decorator might very justly be, entitled to say alternately, “ Le 
or c'est moi |” 

emoiselles Duverger and Liévenne are, perhaps, of all French 
actresses the most migratory in their habits ; tell te Sieteally on the 
move, and perpetually contracting new engagements which are sure to be 
broken at the expiration of a month or two. No sooner have their 
‘names appeared on the affiche than they disappear again ; and as their 
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managers receive for each di a dédit of some five or ten 
thousand francs, they are the last to complain. Now as far as’ Made- 
mioiselle Liévenne is concerned, her presence on or absence from the 
stage, is, to the public in general, a matter of the most absolute indiffer- 
ence; mais la belle Augustine, c'est autre chose! The one is certainly 
a handsome woman, though much gone off, but can neither act nor sing’; 
the other is, to say the very least, equally good-looking, and has some 
idea of acting, I wish I could add of singing. : Moreover, she dresses 
expensively and well, and as her toilette or her fine eyes (why will she 
paint her eyelids, by the way, when nature has done her best for them ?) 
ye me the two together are decidedly instrumental in filling the 

les dorchestre, she has a fair claim to be ranked among the im- 

t members of whatever company she may belong to. 

After creating, and playing for a few nights at the Palais Royal the 
part of la Comtesse Dubarry (another name for Lola Montes) in ‘the 
new and exceedingly droll revue of “ Le Banc d'Huitres,” she has once 
more vanished suddenly and mysteriously, her place being supplied by 
Mademoiselle Liévenne, engaged at a few hours’ notice to e the 
dashing Lola. It is confidently whispered that Mademoiselle Duverger 
is about to contract an advantageous marriage, and that this time she 
has taken a final leave of the stage. Nous verrons bien. 


* + * * + 


A little one-act piece has just been played at the Vaudeville, the suc- 
cess obtained by which would seem to prove, that in once more returning 
to its ancient spécialité,—the gay and lively Vaudeville of the Rue de 
Chartres—this theatre might possibly regain the popularity it formerly 
enjoyed in the days when the bait held out to the public was amusement, 
instead of what it now too frequently is, ennui. Then the evening’s enter- 
tainment consisted of four short pieces, each abounding in fun and frolic ; 
now three, and sometimes five-act dramas, occupy the affiche, and it is 
only at rare intervals that the joyous laugh, which still remains faithful to 
the Variétés and Palais Royal, is heard in this theatre, where Momus once 

igned supreme. : 

tis an undoubted fact, that for the last ten years only one drama re- 
presented at the Vaudeville has ever obtained a succés d'argent ; though 
many others, thanks to the talent of the actors, have enjoyed a temporary 
e. That one exception is the famous ‘‘ Mémoires du Diable,” a piece 
admirably written, admirably charpentée, and inimitably played. Its 
popularity is still immense ; no other piece in the répertoire possesses the 
same attractive quality, and it is a common practice with the mysterious 
powers, whose duty it is to determine the spectacle for the ensuing day, to 
transmit to the printer, when the receipts have been unusually low, the 
following decree— . 

“ Qu’on affiche les mémoires !” 

But it is by no means a matter of course that because one chef 
@euvre succeeds, a pendant to it should be easily found; and this the 
different managers of the Vaudeville have discovered to their cost. Each 
of them has in his turn antici a similar triumph for some favourite 
piece, and each in his turn has been disappointed. A rule is not the less 
general because one exception to it has been found, nor does the success 
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of the “ Mémoires du Diable” prove that the spécialité of this theatre is 
Cet i eee 

; ; the répertoire of the Salle de la Bourse should 
light and agreeable pieces, seldom exceeding one act in length, 
and never two; got up with little expense as regards scene and 
costumes, but. ee ee Selas to 


— 
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as ing to the piquancy of the d as to the exquisite talent of 
ec sotieenslll interprets them. For it must be owned, that by far the 
greater share of the success which has attended every representation of 
“Le Lion et Je Rat” is due to Madame Doche ; nor is such acknowledge- 
ment an act of gallantry, but of simple justice. It is impossible to 
i or good taste in the creation of a part than 
that exhibited by the charming actress alluded to in her performance of 
Alberta, and I am happy to have the rtunity of congratulating her 
on her well-earned and fogitimaate trium 
_Madame Doche is one of the few sterling artistes who still shed 
a lustre on the French stage ; ag nothing in common with those 
self-styled comédiennes with whom the various Parisian theatres are 
overstocked, and who are neither qualified by nature nor by art to 
maintain the position they have succeeded in usurping. Ten 
years have elapsed since the of ame Doche in the Rue de 
Chartres ; and to a her, one would be inclined to we her first 
appearance on the stage esterday. Those ten years have at once 
her beauty and a te her dalent 5 in 1888" she was the rose- 
of the Vaudeville, in 1848 she is its queen. From the very com- 
mencement of her career to the present day she has never ceased to be 
lactrice & la mode; but, unwilling to owe her supremacy to her good 
looks alone, she has by dint of study and application established a more 
lasting claim to celebrity than any which mere personal advantages 
could have acquired for her. To her many admirable natural qualities 
she has added others equally admirable, for which she is indebted solely 
to her own zeal and perseverance ; and it is thus that, in her double 
capacity of jolie femme and highly talented actress, she has secured for 
herself a degree of popularity to which few, very few, of her contem- 
poraries can fairly d. 

Not only has Madame Doche, in her creation of the merry, apple- 
eating, nut-cracking ‘rat, given a fresh proof of her versatility, by com- 
bining with her own matchless and elegance the irresistible 
piquancy of Déjazet, but she basioles fillets set at rest the question, 
often prompted by les intrigues de coulisses, as to the reality of her 
talent, unaided by the prestige of diamonds and by the skill of her 
couturiére. In “ Le Lion et le Rat,” three five-frane pieces would more 
than pay for her entire costume, from her little black straw-bonnet down 
to her socles; she wears no bracelets, no ear-rings, no brooch, no lace, 
ry a satins, Sat ae an i handkerchief, and yet, wer 
mm splendour richest and most becoming ¢oilette, never di 
she look one-half so pretty ! 


Paris, January 21, 1848, 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


_ Few could substantiate the great truth, that countries supposed to be 
exhausted, are by no means so, to the well-stored mind and original ob- 
server, in amore striking manner than Mr. J. 8. Buckingham. A traveller 
or a sojourner in half the countries of the world,.and a lover of nature and 
of man alike in all; a spirit of humanity breathes through his writi 
which brings the stranger forth in a new light, and an ardent love of a 
real civilisation eliminates contrasts not previously imagined, even in 
such well-trod and now railway-netted countries, as Belgium, the Rhine, 
Switzerland, and Holland. | 

The lovers of fairy literature will feel ful to Mr. John Edward 
Taylor for having presented them with an English version of JI Pentame- 
rone, a collection of fairy tales written in the Neapolitan dialect by Giam- 
battista Basile in the seventeenth century, and which, although some time 
since made known to the Germans by the indefatigable fairy hunter Dr. 
Jacob Grimm, have hitherto remained unavailable to English readers. 
Although a puerile fondness for concetti, not palliated by our own Sir 
Philip Sidney's. extravagance in metaphor, detracts from the charm of 
simplicity which should so particularly characterise fairy stories ; still these 
are such genuine echoes of the ancient and true myths current in the 
world, that they would survive any ill-treatment, and George Cruikshank’s 
pencil illustrations‘are as buoyant and lightsome, as e’s conceits are 
often heavy and insipid. , 

The Rev. Henry Christmas has, under the title of 4 Concise History 
of the Hampden Controversy, &c., given a brief history of the reverend 
peste antecedents, and a sketch of the state of society at Oxford, of 

e rise of the Tractarian Party, and of the views entertained on church 
matters by the late Regius Professor, which are at once opportune and 
comprehensive. , 

Tales having a solely moral-object in view, are objected to by many as 
opposed to either liberty or perfection of art, and that often with much 
justice. Mr. Charles B. Tayler writes, however, with so much earnest- 
ness of , with such power of language and description, and above 
all with ~ a serious intent, that although the story of the good and the 
bad apprentice has been told before by pen.and by pencil, we feel assured 
that Messrs. Chapman & Hall will have most numerous demands made 

n them the prettily illustrated history of Mark Wilton the Mer- 
nt's Clerk. 

Fitz Alwyn, the first Lord Mayor, and the Queen's Knights, is the 
first of a series of stories ‘which purport to be “ Tales of the Companies, 
or of the Citizens of Old London.” They are written by a lady who 
belongs to the ultra-romantic school—Miss E. M. Stewart—and thus at 
a time when rosaries and holy-water pots were doled out in Paternoster 
Row, when Blackfriars was a monastery, and Charing a village, the 
reader will not be surprised to find kings’ sons en in street brawls 
with members of ie Sei Company, mysteries in Epping Forest as 
dark as any thing ean, and most murderons acts being committed 
by a foul knight, and a hideous dwarf. The contrast with modern times 


is certainly very great. 
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« Fyety Gomes copies! Five and ery thousand copies! Per- 


haps, both hemispheres included, hundreds ousands of copies of one 
tale! Peradventure, millions of readers! Heavy a ! Noble 
vocation.” Thus exclaims the author of ent story 
Emilia Wi m, which Mr. Colburn has just published at a price 
which ren the work attainable by all; and we sincerely hope the 
author’s expectations may be realised, as truly as well disciplined hearts, 
righteous consciences, and cultivated understandings exist in women. 

The Rev. John Jordan has undertaken in his Scriptural Views of the 
Sabbath of God, not only to advocate the strict observance of the Sab- 
bath, but also to show that the change of day for that observance from 
the seventh to the first, one of those points which persons of high-church 
views are accustomed to pride themselves upon, as a proof of the authority 
of the church, in other words, of tradition —had its origin in Scripture, 
and not in church authority. 

Several books of poetry, some of them of more than ordinary merit, 
claim notice this month. Hactenus: more droppings from the pen that 
wrote “A Thousand Lines,” “The Crock of Gold,” &c., will be wel- 
come as the effusions of an established favourite. Annesley is most as- 
suredly a tender, beautiful, and touching poem. The purpose also—the 
contrast of the superior usefulness and worth of a life spent in seeking 
the improvement of mankind, rather than the ae ey of wealth—is 
noble and praiseworthy. Miss Drury will, undoubtedly, occupy a place 
by our Crabbes and Goldsmiths. Nimrod, a dramatic poem, in five acts, 
is also a very meritorious performance. As a reading drama, it possesses 
claims of a very high order. We wish we could say as much for Ambi- 
tion, a poem in four parts, by Henry R. Pattenson. Lcclesia Dei: a 
vision of the church, is a poetical declamation against bishops, who, the 
author declares, are barely civil, and coldly hospitable to their humbler 
and poorer brethren, besides being guilty of greater errors, which it is not 
our province to investigate. 

It would be an act of positive injustice not to notice the more striking 
merits of certain works, which necessity compelled us to pass over last 
month. The R«formation in Europe, by Cesaré Cantu, is the first 
volume of a work of infinite labour and remarkable merit, which par- 
ticularly recommends itself as the work of a liberal and enlightened 
Roman Catholic. Mr. Robert Snow’s Observations on Imitation are 
most deserving of perusal. These observations abound in curious, learned, 
and quaint illustrations of the subject, that of art generally, and will be 
read with equal interest and advantage. Several pretty books for the 
young were also over too cursorily in proportion to their merits. 
Charles Boner’s Book, is an entertaining an instructive collection of 
stories, pleasingly illustrated ; but in point of number, variety, and ex- . 
cellence of illustrations, My Own Annual surpasses all competitors. 
The Custom House of Liverpool is a real gem. The Three Paths, is 
another little book for the young, apparently derived from the French, 
but of great storied interest, and also cleverly illustrated. The Fumily 
Jo: Miller, is an exceedingly well got-up book, with a clever preface, all 
the best modern and old facetia, and illustrations by an ever welcome 
ng We must not omit to mention that the last volume of Mr. G. 
a James’s works contains the Little Ball o’ Fire; or, John Marston 





